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THE 


PREFACE. 


Neereſt, 'is a word of ſeveral defi- 
nitions, but that which m Creatures, 
having reaſon or ſenſe, is preſervas 
tion and propagation , is that in a 

State, which I mean by Intereſt ; and this 

is either Domeſtick looking inward, as rela- 

ting to the particular frame and kind of 

Government, or Foreign looking outwards, 

as regarding ſuch alterations abroad , 'as 

may be of good or evil conſequence to a 

State ; and ſuch counſels, deliberations, or 

ations , as may improve good, or prevent 

evil , - are according to the Intereſt of a 

Nation, and the contrary againſt it. And 

takmg the words thus, the proſperity, or 

adverſity, if not the life and death of a 

State, is bound up in the obſerving or neg* 

lefting its Intereſt. 

For as no Country was ever unhappy, 
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that followed it, ſo none ever proſpered (ex- 
cept by chance) that forſook or miſſed it ; 
and conſequently, it 1s matter of the oreat- 
eſt concernment to a Prince, to ſtudy, and 
make himſelf Maſter of it, that in keeping 
his Counſellors in awe, by his own knowledge 
and experience,'in matters of State, he may 
have his affairs the better and 'faithfullier 
proſecuted ; but m ſearching for bis Inter- 
eſt, be ought to be exceeding careful, of not 
being miſled by former Examples, which are 
to Politicians, as of old, the Stars to Navi- 


gators, rightly underſtood, the beſt Guide, 


and miſtaken, the moſt dangerous. 

For Intereſt in all Countreys is change- 
able, that which was m one Age, not bemg 
always the ſame in the next, as the Crowns 
of Spain and France do ſufficiently evince. 
For Spain bemg by corruption in Counſel- 
lors, and Mmijters of State, fraud, oppreſ- 
fun, and couſenage m Officers and Ser 
Vants, with perſecution in the Church, and 
ſeverity im Government, cauſmg ſeveral Re- 
valts, brought at this time low, and into a 


languiſhz 
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lwiguiſhing condition, the Intereſt of the Bt 


ropean Princes, is changed from that of 
bemg againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, and for 
France, to that of being for It, and gait 
France, the latter beg at preſent, under 
more than ſuſpicion, that having now got the 
advantage of Spain, they intend to improve 
it to an univerſal Monarchy, as Spain for- 
merly deſigned. 

But as a Prince ought to be ſtudiaus in 
diſcovering of his Intere$, ſo to be ſolicitous 
in examining the Integrity of Counſels given 
him, leſt by corrupt ( ownſellors, he ſhould 
be put ( for private ends) upon deſigns pre- 
judicial, if not contrary and deſtruftive ty 


| the Intereſt of his ( ountrey. And becauſe the 


wiſdom, or defefts of Princes, appears much 


' in their choice of Counſellors and Miniſters 


| of State (who under them, are the mana- 


| gers of their Intereſts) there ought to be in 


the eleftion of ſuch, a ſpecial eye to their 


| principles, as well as abilities, avoiding with 


: 
4 


care, all avaricions perſons, as men, who for 


advantage, Will upon all occaſions, for fake, 
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The Preface. 
and deſert all fidelity, the chief ingredient of 
a good Counſellor. For when men bave parts 
without honeſty, they are but the greater in- 
ſtruments of miſchief ; and we fmd that lit- 
tle more than common parts aſſiſted with m- 
tegrity, mduſtry, and diligence, have done, 
and do the greateſt things in the world : 
Nay, that ordinary/parts, with ſuch qualift- 
cations, do more than the ſublimeſt without 
them, the art of Government not being ſo 
myſterious, as State Monopoliſts would make 


it, honeſty (as King James uſed to ſay) be-- © 


ing the beſt policy,and ſurely, that is the beſt 
Government, that provides moſt for the im- 
ployment of the Honeſteſt men, 

For as na State can flouriſh, where their 
Intereſt is not purſued, ſo publick Intereſt 
will never be the Rule, where Counſellors are 
not faithful; and when publick Principles do 
wot govern men, private Intereſt will, and 
render their Country as Merchandize for 


the higheſt ( hapman 5 ſo that although the 


Notion, that Intereſt cannot lye, is txue, yet © 


it is not (in Subjefts) ſingly to be truſted. 
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For ſmce private, worldly, and carnal Inter- 
eſt (which in perſons wanting honeſty is als 
wayes mercenary) - may be changed by the 
bribing bounty of other Princes, or States ; 
it is a great Error im thoſe ,” underſtanding 
their Intereſt, to rely upon their Counſellors, 
or Officers , without examining , whether 
their ( ounſels and Aftious are purſuant of, 
and conſonant to their Intereſt ; or yet m 
great truſts, to preſume upon any other qua- 
lifications m ( ounſellors, and Civil and Mili- 
tary Mmſters, than either truly retgwus, or 
truly honourable moral prmciples, which can- 
not change, as private ſmple Intereſt, not 
bottomed upon the one, or the other principle, 
will ſurely do according to the greatneſs of 
temptations. | 

And therefore, as upon good or bad Coun: 
ſellors, and Miniſters, depends the happmeſs 
or infelicity of a Prince, and State,Sir Wal- 
ter Rawleigh affirming, that a Common- 
wealth is more ſecure where the Prince ts 
not good, than where the Mmiſters are bad; 
fo they cannat ſhew more wiſdom, than m 


ſronally 
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ſignally rewarding, and incouragmg the 
former, and exemplarily puniſhing the latter. 
i know that Counſels are not always to be 
judged of, according to ſucceſs, it being poſ- 
fible, that honeſt and well grounded Couns 
ſels may miſcarry, and to puniſh men m ſuch 
caſes, were to diſcourage the ableſt and moſt 
virtuous Perſons from ſerving of their Prince 
or State ; but ſometimes deſigns are written 
m ſuch large charatters of ſelfiſhneſs and 
corruption, the foundation of them being laid 
m liesoand forgeries, as ts legible to every 
impartial Eye ; and when ſuch appears, by 
a true diſcovery upon inquiry, the Criminals 

ought to be made examples to poſterity. 
Formerly the rouge C 4s af were 
ſuppoſed to be chiefly ſwayed by the two great 
powers of Auſtria (wherein Spain is under- 
ſtood) and France : from whom other Prin- 
ces and States derived their Peace and War, 
according to the ſeveral parties they adhered 
unto. But now the puiſſance of the former 
bemg fo much abated , that it deſerves no 
rank above its Neighbours, France of the 
| two, 
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two, remains the only formidable Potentate, 
of whoſe greatneſs , all Pruxces and States 
are as much concerned to be jealous, as fors 
merly they were of that of Auſtria. 

For, conſidering the French Kinz, in 
relation to France, ſtored with good Of fis 
cers, Men, Money, and Ammunition, to 
his ſeveral auzmentations po from all 
bas Neighbours, by conqueſt, exchange, or 
purchaſe (as from Spain, Italy, Germa- 
ny, Lorrain, and the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands) giving him free paſſage into their 
ſeveral Domimons, and to his preſent Naval 
ſtrength, increaſed lately by an +» The ae 
unhappy accident F,he is accom: Pun War 
modated for any Deſis 192 bis ambition ſhall 
prompt him to, or at leaft, ſhould the ſickly 
and weak young King of Spain die childleſs, 
to diſpute ncontroulably, his right to all the 
Countreys in Europe belongmg to that 
Crown, as alſo to contend for the Imperial 
dionity, ſhould be ſurvive the preſent Ems 
perour, if he ſtays till then : and if bis aims 
may be gueſſed at by the writings of bis Sub- 


jects, 
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jefts, which are commonly the tranſcripts or 
preſages of their Princes. ſence and mind, he 
pretends to all the Lands , lymg on his fide 
the River Rhein, as belonging to the an- 
cient Kingdom of Auſtratia, (his ſuppoſed 


inheritance) which cauſed a learned man of 


Strasbourg (who ſuſpeFed their Common- 
wealth to be ſtruck at) to mamta m wrt» 
ting (ſome few years pait) the Rights of 
their City againſt all pretenders. And thus up- 
on the whole, conſidering France furniſhed 
with a King, not wantmg high thoughts or 
aftivity, leſs cannot be expetted from him, 
than to deſign an univerſal Monarchy, which 
conſequently makes it the Common Intereſt of 
all European Princes and States (as they 
value their own ſafety) to unite, for the 
keeping of him within bounds and limits. 

And now as England is not the leaſt 
mn the general concern of Europe, and be» 
cauſe ſeated by it ſelf, and divided by the 
Sea from all other Nations, T ſhall begin 
with tt. 

Adver- 
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ro THE 


R FEADER. 
L theſe Diſcourſes ſave the 


A , being the reſulr of che ob- 


ſervations made by the Author long 
ago, in the time of his Travels, and 
writ ſome Years ſince : If the Reader 
ſhall find any diſcrepancy therein to 
the Preſent Times, either in the Age, 
or Deceaſe of Princes, or other per- 
ſons, or in ſome little Change i in Ter- 
ritories, Aﬀairs, or Governments, he 
is deſired to impute the ſame to the 
Mutations, which have ſince happen- 
ed in ſeveral Kingdoms and Stares, 
and not to the Authors neglect or 0- 
verſight, who hath throughout, with 


all Integricy , endeavoured nothing 
bur 


but Truth in matter of Fact. And he 
doth reaſonably hope, thac thoſe Al- 
terations which will be found, are not 
ſo material,as toleſlen the vale of the 
Deductions and Concluſions, which 


are offered by this Treatiſe. - 
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THE 


INTEREST 


ENGLAND 


STATED. 


4 Olding it neceſſary in the Diſcourſing 
bt of Enegland,to conſider its Domeltick; 
: . and Foreign Intereſts ſeverally ; I 


ſhall obſerve that method, and han- 

dle them diſtinAtly, beginning with the firſt. 
The Iſle of Great Britain, of which England is 
the moſt conſiderable part, and that which is 
chiefly taken notice of in the World, having the 
advantage of an Iſland, in being divided from all 
other Countries , by the Ocean, Narrow and 
Northern Seas, 1s not ſubjeft to thoſe incurſions 
that Contiguous Countries are, not being in dan- 
ger from abroad whilſt its Naval ſtrength is pre- 
erved, by keeping their ſhipping in good repair, 
X and their Marriners incouraged by good nlage : 
*F Neither is it fit for Foreign acquiſitions, in regard 
*F of the nncertainty of wind and weather, and 
chargeableneſs of tranſportation; but contenting 
themſelves with the bounds that providence hath 
given them, making it -_ defign to _ 
| | ir 


: The Intereſt | 
their advantage for trade, to increaſe their great- ; 
neſs at home, is their firſt Domeſtick Intereſt ; for * 
as ſelf. defence is the chief intereſt of every Crea- 
ture, Natural or Politick, and as without trade, ' 
no Nation can be formidable, eſpecially at Sea,nor - 
able to maintain a ſufficient Naval-guard, or defend : 
themſelves againſt their powerful Neighbours; - 
ſo Trade muſt be the principal Intereſt of England, | 
And this Nature feems to admoniſh them untg,. -. 
prohibiting their affeting Foreign Conquelts, 
placing them with advantagesas they are an] 
Firſt, for preſervation, and without much for aug- 
mentation. - Secondly, for viewing the actions 
of their Neighbours, and qualifying them with 
might and ſtrength ſufficient to render them Ar- 
bitrators in their differences. And thirdly, for ad- 
vancing both their Home, and Foreign Traffick, 
in endowing them with Natural helps for Trade 
beyond all other Countries: As with plenty of 
ſtaple Commodities, incompaſling them with pro- 
fitable and rich Seas, convenient and ſafe Havens. | 
? and Bayes, bold Coaſts, Rivers and good Ports, 
ot | all affording matter of encouragement for Foreigu 
i4 Commerce, incomparable means in their many 
6 Harbours for increaling of their Navigation, and 
| ' 1 great invitations to ſtrangers to make uſe of theſe 
advantages in trading with the Country, And yet 
beſides theſe Natural helps, England hath further 
the advantage of all other Countries, in ſome 


ER Sdn dd CE - 
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'tiy / cuſtoms and pradtices: As.in that of breeding the 
I. ; younger Sons of Gentlemen, and ſometimes of - 
bt the Nobility, to the Miniſtry, Law, Trade, and 


Phyſick, without prejudice to their Gentility, 
their Heralds not requiring ſo much as any re- | 
ſtaucatios in-ſuck Cates;, although is omen 


| 
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of England ſtated. ; 
falls out, that Gentlemen, during their Apprent1i- 
ſhips to Trades, come by the death of their Elder 
Brothers to be Baronets, and ſometimes Barons. 
In which particular, England may well be ſaid to 
come neareſt uato antient Prudence,and right Rea- 
fon, of all other Nations. For if no Country can 
be rich or flouriſh without Trade, as indiſputably 
it cannot, nor be more or leſs conſiderable, but 
according to the proportion it hath of Commerce; 
and that antiently men were eſteemed , honoured 
and dignified according to the benefit and com- 
modity their Cotntry had received by them ; the 
Traders of a Nation ought to be moſt encouraged, 
and Trade accounted the molt honourable of all 
profeſſions. Secondly, by their greateſt nobility, 
= marrying with all degrees, where fortunes an- 
= ſwer their qualities. Thirdly, in his Majelties 
= Prerogative, for dignifying men of acquired 
{ Eſtates, as he ſees cauſe. And fourthly, in that 
the ſingle poſlcſlion of Eſtates, renders in reputa- 
tion the owners of them Gentlemen, all being 
valt benefits to the Nation, (which other Coun- 
treys are ſtrangers unto) in preventing idleneſs in 
their numerous Gentry, and incouraging induſtry 
in all ſorts of people. In Germany, Denmark, Swe- 
aen, and Poland, 1t is eſteemed below the quality 
of a Gentleman, to be bred to either Trade, Law, 
Miniſtry, or Phyſick : (except that among the 
Papilts, ſome are bred tothe Church to get great 
Eſtates, that leaving no known poſterity, they 
may thereby advance their Families, as they ma- 
ny times do in Germany, Italy, and other places.) 
Neither will the greateſt fortunes tempt them to 
marry into the Families of any of theſe Callings, 
they chuſing to live miſerably, as many of them 
B 2 do, 
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do, rather than to. match under their degree, or 
at leaſt, not into ſuch, as they eſteem noble. And 
indeed, they cannot well do otherwiſe, without 
danger of degradation, one of the reaſons for the 
depoſition of Errick King of Sweden, Uncle to-Gu- 
ſtavus Adolphuz, being the undervaluing himſelf 
in his marriage; and if the Emperour, or Nor- * 
thern Kings, - confer honours upon any, of their 
Subjects, not of ancient deſcent, they ſeldome 
laſt longer in eſteem, than the firſt Generation, 
the Families of theſe Countreys being ſo ſtated, 
as makes it almoſt impoſſible, upon any-account 
to introduce a new laſting Race of Gentility, ſave 
that in Sweden they have in theſe latter ages al- 
lowed, a general command in their Armies, the 
faithful and prudent diſcharging the employment 
of an Amballador extraordinary, or the eleftion *' 
into the Senate, (which conſiſts of 40 perſons) to © 
be a good original of new Nobility or Gentry, * 


. In the United Netherlands, the Gentlemen are 


much upon the ſame pundtilio's, except that in 
Marriage (for good fortunes) they would mix; 
but that the trading party , not valuing Gentility 
without proportionable Eſtates, ſeldome, or ne- 
yer, willingly doit. And from hence it is (in a 
great part) that Gelderland, and Overyſſel, two 
Provinces that abound in number of Gentry, are 
ſo. poor,, whilſt Holland, Zeland, and Frieſland, 
the firſt, and laſt, having few ancient Gentry ; 
and the ſecond, none but the Prince of Orange, 
are ſo rich, France is not ſoſtridtly tyed up by 
theſe rules, as the preceeding Countreys are, their 
Nobility marrying any where for money, as the | 
Nieces of the laſt great Cardinal ſhews, beſides 
that they allow ef Eltates got by Trade, tobe __ 
dable 
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dable Foundations for new raiſed Families, in 
both which principles they are ſurely wiſe, and 
thrive the better, whilſt other Countreys are kept 
low by their contrary practices; for were it not 


© for the benefit that that Countrey reaps by the 


inconragement which is given there unto Trade, 
it were impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt under their 
great burthens; bat no people comes ſo near the 


"'Z Engliſh, in the chief of theſe circumſtances, as 
= the wiſe Yenetians, Genoxeſers, Luceſers , and the 
$ Florentines, who all allowing the exerciſe of Trat- 


fick intheir Nobility and Gentry, reap the benefit 
of ſuch Prudence, as appears in the three firſt, 
exceeding their Neighbours much, in proſperity 
and wealth, and the Prince and People of the laſt, 
_—_ abundantly the better by it; for were it 
not for their principle of Commerce, incouraged 
by ſome Liberty in Conſcience, connived at in Le- 


ghorne (the only Port-Town of Trade under that 


Prince) the people would be as poor, as they are 
thin, able to hve nader the ſeverity of that 
Government : -but if theſe inſtances be not ſufh- 
cient to prove the profit that accrews unto a 
Countrey, by a trading Gentry, there needs no 
further travelling for demonſtration, than Eng- 
land, where before the reformation of Religion, 
that Gentlemen had idle Convents to put their 
younger Sons into, Trade was there fo ſmall,that 
the Cuſtoms amonnted not to 10000 /. per ar. 
whereas they are now, or have been lately, more 


than fifty times as much; which proves, Firſt, 
the advantage that Trade brings both to King 
and People ; and Secondly, that Trade hath been 
younger Brothers off 
living, and applying 

them, 


much increaſed , b —_ 
from their floathful way 0 
B 3 
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them with their Patrimonies to Trade and Com- 
merce. The experience of this, may reprove 
thoſe , who both in * diſcourſe, 
Jn of Eng- and writing, plead for the vain an- 
43s. 72s, 13Þ cient cuſtom of Idleneſs, in the 
; younger Brothers of England, as if 
they prefcrred being theit eldeſt BrothersServants, 
witli the priviledge of filling up the lower end of 
their Tables, before the prefent laudable pra- 
Qtice, and incumbent duty of induſtry, inabling 
them to live in equality with their eldeſt Brothers, 
And furely, it'is the glory, and not ſhame of _ 
Lmd (as our new pretenders to Politicks 'woul 
have it) that by Commerce, they have made 
themſelves ſo formidable in the World, whilſt 


all other Northern Countreys (the United Nether-. 


land" as to their Gentry not excepted) by their fu- 
perltitious adhering to their old cuſtoms, are ſo 
inconſiderable. And certain it is, that England 
cou:d not. have had thoſe great things to haye 
boaſted of at Sea, as now they have; nor could 
they ſtand before their Neighbours , were it not 
for Traffick, which is the only thing that makes a 
Countrey rich, Law, and Phyſick, by great 
Fees, and corrupt Practice, haying a great ſhare 
in impoveriſhing this Nation, but none in the in- 
riching of it, fees to both Profeſſions being in all 
other Countries very moderate, compared with 
Enzland: a Phyſician, in no other place, having 
for a vilit above 184d.ſtar. except at Yenice, where it 
is 25. 64. and in ſome places, as at Newport, and 
Liſle, in Flanders, &c. but 64. and even at Am- 


fterdam, and at Antwerpen, the firſt equal to any 


piace fo; wealth, and the latter next confiderable, 
not a-ove 12Stivers, which is about 134. and 
| Lawyers 
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Lawyers 2 5, 6d. for their opinion, and as much 
an hour, for a buſineſs that requires long conſul. 
tation and work, much of their pleading being 
caſt into that price ; ſo that England may be reck- 
oned toexceed in their fees to both Profeſſions, ten 
times the rates of other Countreys. But if the be- 
nefit of Commerce be not ſufficient to convince 
the Enemies of trading Gentlemen, peradventure 
the impoſſibility of reducing the Gentry and No- 


= dility of Englerd, to the mode of other Countries, 
= without utter ruine to them, may do it, and there- 
> fore, they may do well to conſider, that to an- 


{wer other Countries.in their Rules, 

; Firſt, All the Families of the Gentry muſt be 
2Z ſo ſtated, as that no way (not even by deſert) may 
” be left for increaſing the number of them. 

. Secondly, None deſcended from them, either 

Males or Females, muſt marry any but fuch as are 
of thoſe Families ; whereas with vs a Yeoman, 
or one who is no Gentleman, marrying one that 
is a Baroneſs by Inheritance, the eldeſt Son of ſuch 
a Bed Inherits all the Titles deſcended pon hits 
Mother from her Anceſtors. 

Thirdly, None of their Sons muſt be bred to 
any Callings, either the Miniſtry, Law, or Phy- 
ſick ; nay, nor be Conrt-Officers, except fuch as 
they account Noble : (which are not many, Secre- 
taries not being in that number) they reckoning 
all Callings a debaſement of Gentilicy, as well as 
Trade; and he that marries with the Daughter of 
any perſon of a Calling, to deferve the puniſh- 
ment of degradation, And therefore, ſhould 


Trade be maintained in England, in ſuch a way, as 
the riches got by it would remain in the Trading 
party, the Gentry would conſequently be poor, 

B 4 compared 
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compared with the Trading-Families; and as ho- 
nours and reſpect will follow Eſtates, ſo the Gen- 
try would be little regarded, whilſt the Traders 
would carry away all Intereſt and eſteem in their 
Countries, as the Trading-Families of Holland do 


and Overyſſel, two Provinces of the United Ne- 
therlands. But if theſe new Statiſts ſhall ſtill deſire 
the want of Trade, with poverty, rather than 
riches, with the practice of that they call the de- 
baſement of Gentility, they ought farther to con- 
ſider, that the Caſe oi England is not the ſame with 
other Northern Nations; far Denmark , Sweden, 
and Poland, being all upon the ſame Principle, of 
deſpiſing Trade in their. Gentry, are alike poor, 
wanting Commerce, and ſo under the leſs danger 
one of another: But England, having rich and 
potent Neighbours, Trade is abſolutely neceſſary 
for their preſervation, in rendring them equal in 
power, both at Sea and Land, to their great and 
opulent emulators ; ſo that in true Engliſh, they 
that plead for leſs plenty in the People of England, 
dono leſs in effect (though in Charity I will hope 
they think not ſo) than argue for expoſing them 


þ | as a prey to their Enemies. But theſe principles 
AF are not ſtrange in them, who, in pleading for keep- 

t Ing the p:zople low, ſeem to have loſt all Natural 
Pon aftection ta their Countrey, in acculing the Com- 


/mons (by which I ſuppoſe is meant the Yeoman- 
dry of England, who, without oſten- 
* State of Eng- tation, may be called the beſt of their 


It _— 0, kind in the World, the Peaſants of 
bo - = other Countries being Brutes in Re- 
ligion, good Nature and Civility , compared to 


mm them) of being the courſeſt Bran, and the world 


at preſent, from the poor Gentry of Gelderland 
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of People, &c. ſaying, they are ſo diſtaſtſul to 
their Gentry, that they wiſh their Countrey leſs 
plentiful, or more burthened with Taxes, as the 
way to refine the manners of the Common peo- 
ple. But, although the Competitors with England 
in Trade, may be glad of having a Confeſſion of 
Pride, Infolence, and ill Conditions in the Engliſh, 
from one of themſelves, to make uſe of abroad, 
for their own advantage, and to the prejudice of 
the Engliſh Nations yet if it be belicved by any 
that know England, they muſt have changed their 
obſervations of it, that people having never lain 
under ſuch a cenſure until now, that it is untruly, 
maliciouſly, and imprudently clapped upon them, 
by, I may fay, a degenerate Countrey-man, who, 
in his reproaches, ſheweth little of that natural 
afteCtion, that every one oweth to the I. and of 
their Nativity, nor ſuitableneſs to the Care his 
Majeſty and Council take for promoting Trade, 
by ſeveral Councils appointed to that end ; but 
what uſe ſoever Foreigners may make of theſe 
accuſations againſt the Eng/z/h Traders and Mer- 
chants in other Countries, I ſuppole the new Phi-* 
loſophy of Poverty, and the tranſplantation of all 
Non-Conformiſts, called the Sons of 

Belial, (the ready way ta penury) be- nk bene 
ing beſt for a Nation, will have but | 
few Diſciples; for though all is thought to be 
made good, by accuſing the People of England of 
want of that humble reſpect and awful reverence 
to the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, that is due to 
them, thoſe to whom the Commons uf England 
are not ſtrangers, know that they are not want- 
ing in good nature, or due obſervance to any of 


the three Orders, where there is Juſtice, and not 
Opprellioa 
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 Oppreſſion, in the two firſt, nor Cruelty, Igno- 


rance, Profaneneſs, or Debauchery in the laſt; 
for although Greatneſs may procure Fear, no- 
thing but Virtue, Honeſty, and Juſtice, can Love, 
and true Reverence. It may well be queſtioned, 
who it is, that the men of theſe principles aim 
to gratifie by them? for nothing can be more pre- 
judicial to his Majeſty, than publickly to main- 


tain that Plenty in his people, is inconſiſtent with 


Peace and good Order in his Government, or 
that reducing the people toa complaining condt- 
tion, is the way to make them happy, as this Gen- 
tleman inſinuates. 

This ſeeming digreſſion is neceſſitated , for 
Trade being the true and chief intrinſick Intereſt 


of England, without which it cannot ſubſiſt, thus 


much could not well be avoided, in the making 
out, that as well by ſome Conſtitutions and Cu- 
ſtoms, as by its Native Commodities and Conve- 
niencies, it ſo far excels all other Kingdoms and 
Common-wealths in worldly advantages ; that 
Providence may be faid to have left nothing more 
for the People of England todo, in order to their 
earthly felicity, than deſiring of it; the matter of 
Trade being naturally ſo prepared and fitted for 
them, that it may even be a reproach to them, 
not to advance Trade, though no great glory to do 
it; nothing, except ſome accidents extraordt- 
nary, or' violent obſtruftions, (as impoſing npon 
Conſcience, &c.) or want of good Laws, or the 
execution of them, being capable of hindering 
the increaſe of it. And now, as from the growt 
of Trade there doth naturally ariſe, nat alone 
riches to the Subje&t, rendringa Nation conſider- 
able, but alſo increaſe of Revenue, and therein 
power 
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power and ſtrength to the Soveraign ; { it is the 
undoubted Intereſt of his Majeſty, to_ advance and 
promote Trade, by removing all obſtrutions, and 
giving it all manner of incouragement. 

As Firſt, By leſſening the over-great impoſitions 
upon Native Commodities, and upon fuch as are 
neceſſarily imported to be manufactured in Eng- 
kend, or to be again tranſported. 

Secondly, By cauſing the Native Commodities 
to be faithfully and truly made, and ordered. 

Thirdly, By laying all Companies open, or at 
leaſt, by leaving them free, for all to come into 
them that pleaſe, without fines, more than a 
ſmail acknowledgment, tying them in ſuch caſe, 
from burthening their own Manufactures with 
Taxes, as they uſually do for the raiſing money 
to ſpend profuſely nnd. wantonly : what objections 
may be made againſt this general rule, in reference 
to the Eaſft-1ndis's Joint:Stock, I know not; but 
this | am ſure may be ſaid for jr, that the Hollan- 
ders, driving their Eaſt India Trade by a Joint- 
Stock, is no argument for England to do the ſame : 
for they having by the publick purſe of the Com- 
pany, purchaſed and conquered feveral Countreys 
and petty Kingdoms, which ingageth them often 
in Wars with their Neighbours, and nececflitateth 
them to keep up a ſtanding Militia of 30 or 40000 
men, with many Garriſons, and 100 or more 
Ships, equipped as well for Men of War at Sea, 
as for Merchants uſe; the carrying on of ſuch « 
Government, and defraying the charge of ir, is 
no otherwiſe feaſible, than by a Society and 
Joint-Stock, the maintaining of their propriety 
being impracticable by an open Trade; but the 


caſe not being the ſame with England, they having 
| nothing 
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nothing in propriety, ſave the inſignificant Caſtle 

of St. George, upon the Coalt of {ormandel, and 

the little Iſland of Bomby, given them lately by 

the King, their Trade being all by Factories, there 

is not that reaſon nor neceſſity upon them, fora 
Toint-Stock, as upon Holland : and Societies, in 
reſtraining the number, both of Buyers of the Na- 
tive, and Sellers of Foreign Commodities, muſt A 
conſequently tend to the abating the price of the | 
firſt, and inhancing the rate of the latter, no- | 
thing being more plain to reaſon, than that the - 
fewer buyers of Native Commodities, the cheaper 

they muſt be, as the fewer ſellers of Forei 
the dearer they muſt be; and that which @ 
teth the price of Native Commodities, and rai- 
ſeth the price of Foreign, mult be againſt the In- 
tereſt of a Nation : and therefore the Netherlanders, 
who certainly underſtand the Intereſt of Trade, 
equal to any _- living, though by making 
the Intereſt of Trade, matter of State, they 
have an eye of regulation upon it, yet admit of 
no reſtraining Companies, as in Exgland, except 
in their Eaſt and Weſt-India Trades, where they 
have great poſſeſſions in propriety. *' 

Fourthly, By carefully proteting Merchants 
abroad, from the wrongs and injuries of other 
Nations. 

Fifthly, By making the transferring Bills of 
debt good in Law, it being a great advantage to 
Traders (eſpecially to young men of ſmall Stocks) 
to be able to ſupply themſelves with money, by 
the ſale of their own Bills of debt. 

Sixthly, By conſtituting a Court Merchant,after 
the example of other Countries, to prevent tedi- 
ous and chargeable Sutes in Law, taking "_ off 

on 
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from their buſineſs, and in making the adyance- 
ment and protection of Trade, matter © 
State. | 
Seventhly, By having Regiſters of all Real 
Eſtates, as is profitably pradtifed in other Coun- 
tries, and in this, within the Mannor of Tawntor 
Dean, which in a natural way, will abate the In. 
tereſt of money , and make Purchaſes certain ; 
for it is no little prejudice and blemiſh to England, 
that of all the Countries in Exrope, there is none, 
' where Purchaſers, or Lenders of money upon 
2; .. Land, are upon ſuch uncertainty in their dealings, 
3-- asin England.” 

; Eighthly, By taking away all priviledges (ex- 
cept of Parliament) from perſons and places, 
tending to the defrauding Creditors of their 
debts, and extending the Statute of Bankrupts 
againſt all perſons not Trading, as well 'as Tra- 
ders, it being but equal Juſtice, that all men 
ſhould be alike liable to the payments of their 
debts. 

Ninthly, Banks (not Bankers, but): ſuch as are 
in nſe at Yenice, Amſterdam, and Hamburg, where 
the ſeveral States are ſecurity, keeping particular 
accounts of Caſh, for all men, deſiring it, are of 
great advantage to Merchants and Traders, in 
fecuring their monies from many caſualties, and 
making receipts and payments, ſpeedy and eaſie ; 
beſides, ſo certain, without the danger of loſing 
acquittanees, or by death, or otherwiſe to be in 
want of Witneffes, as takes away all occaſions of 
fuits about them, Bank-accounts being allowed 
for undeniable teſtimonies in Law ; but of theſe, 
F confeſs there are no thriving and flouriſhing ex- 
amples, ſave under Republicks. 


Tenthly, 
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Tenthly, The making Free Ports (which £ng- 
land of all Countries in Exrope, is moſt proper 
for) giving liberty to Strangers, as well as Na- 
tives, upon payment of a ſmall duty, to keep 
Magazines of goods ready for tranſportation to 
other Countries, according to the enconragement 
of Markets abroad, are great increaſers of Trade 
and Navigation, and fo of riches; as appears, not 
only by Holland, which is a Common. wealth, but 
alſo by St. Males, under the Monarchy of France, 
and Leghorne, under that of Tu:kany; the firſt, for 
its bigneſs, which contains. but thirty ſix Acres 
of ground, being the richeſt City in France z and 
the latter, the only place in that Princes Domi- 
nions, which, compared to former times, can 
truly be ſaid to flouriſh. 

Eleventhly, Making buſineſs at the ſeveral: Ot- 
fices for Cuſtom and Exciſe, and in all other pla- 
ces, as eaſie, and as Ile vexatious as may be, 
in employing ſuch perfons of honeſty, integrity, 
and diſcretion, as will not abuſe their truſts, no 
more in inſolency than falſenefs, is a great en- 
couragement to Traders; as alſo, making paſſing 
in and out of the Countrey by Strangers and Tra- 
vellers, untroubleſom, is a motive and induce- 
ment to them, to ſatisfie their curioſity in viſiting 
the Kingdom, and ſpending their money in ir. 
For to object, that the incivilities travellers meet 
with in going in, and coming out of France, hint 
ders no reſort thither, is more than can be pro- 
ved; beſides that, admit it is not, yet the like 
nlage in any other Country, would be a prejudice 
to it, and would be ſurely ſo to France, were if 
not the humour-at preſent of this giddy Age, to 
run a madding after them; and certainly, the 

facility 
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facility that is in doing bufineſs in Hollend, and 
the unmoleſted egreſs and regreſs that Strangers 
and Travellers meet with there, is a great benefit 
to them. 

Twelfthly, Would the Trading Corporations, 
chuſe after the example of London, and according 
'totheir own ieeredds, and reaſon of their inſh- 
tution, their members for Parliament out of 
themſelves, the Intereſt of Trade would probably 
be better underſtood, and faithfullier proſecuted 
than it is, and it cannot but be a prejudice to 
Commerce, that they generally ſend Courtiers, 
Country-Gentlemen, or their Recorders, to Par- 
liament, who will be ſure to prefer their particu- 
lar Intereſts before that of Trade, it being natural 
to all men, to ſeek their own profit, before that 
of others, | 

Thirteenthly, As England hath ſome beneficial 
Cuſtoms, which other Countries are ſtrangers 
unto, ſo it hath others, as prejudicial, not known 
to Foreign Governments; as the great expences 
of Corporations, undoing many Citizens and 
Fownſmen; a Freeman of Tork,, or Southampton, 
not being able to go through all their Offices, ac- 
cording to Cuſtom and expectation, 1n the firſt, 
under ſeven or eight hundred pound 3 and the 
latter, ſix or ſeven hundredz which may well be 
judged one cauſe, why Tork is ſo poor, and the 
other thrives no better ; and the like obſervation 
may be made of the moſt of the other Corporati- 
ons: The great charge of Sheriffs of the Coun- 
ties hath decayed, if not ruined many Families ; 
and the expence of Barriſters, at their Readings, 
1s a provocation to them, to increaſe their ſhark- 
wg, and growing upon the people; all _ 
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bad effefts, are to be wiſhed were remedied, ſo 
far as taking away theſe unneceſſary expences 
will do it: Andeven London is not herein to be 
excuſed. For firſt, Whereas, nothing tends more 
to the advancement of a people, than living un- 
der wiſe and honeſt Governours, the charge of 
their Sheriffs, will for ever (ſo long as that ex- 
pence is continued) neceſſitate the having an 
Eye in their Elections, more to Wealth than 
Virtue. 

Secondly, Their levying money npon particu- 
lar\perſons, by chuſing ſuch for Sheriffs, as they 


preſume have not Eſtates to hold, and mult there- ' 


force Fine at near the twentieth part of what they 
are worth, which may be repeated once a Year, 
ſo longas the parties live, and cannot ſwear not 
to be worth ten thouſand pounds, is an unequal 
way of raiſing money ; ſome eſcaping all their 
days, that have two or three times the Eſtates of 
thoſe that are forced to Fine: and to cure this 
evil, the beſt way (as I conceive) is by Sheriffs 
laying down the profuſe and unneceſſary expen- 
ces of their Shrievalties, according”to the exam- 
ple of the Countries, it being a ſoleciſm in poli- 
ticks, not practiſed any where but in England, 
that whilſt ſome by Offices of little attendance 
and ſervice, get vaſt Eſtates, others by Offices 
of dradgery, are by great expences ruined. 

And thirdly, The City hath one rule, the rea- 
ſon of which is not to be underſtood, (viz:) that 
whereas one choſen Sheriff before Alderman, 
may free himſelf by making Oath that he is not 
worth ten thouſand pounds, yet if ficſt choſen 
Alderman, he is deprived of that liberty, as to 
that Magiſtracy, aud when afterwards he comes 
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to be choſen Sheriff, muſt hold, Fine, or goto 
Priſon, though not worth a Groat, as hath often 


> fallen our. 


But beſides this, the adminiſtration of ſome of 


> theFraternities in L93don,ſtand in more need of re- 


formation than that of the City; for whereas the 
Primitive Inſtitution of moſt of them, was for 
regulating aad improving mechanical Arts and 
Myſteries, now by mixing in the ſame Societies 
the more generous and free Trades and Callings; 
the original reaſon of their Incorporations is to- 
tally lolt, many of the Trades, of which the 
Companies bear the name, not being looked after, 
nor indeed any thing elſe to ſpeak of, beſides ma- 
naging their Revenues, and providing for eating 
and drinking: For the maintenance of which 


-> they are often very burthenſom to men in years 


-— of mean Eſtates, as well as to young Traders of 
> ſmail beginnings, by impoſing upon them greater 


. Fines for their Liveries, (not allowing the Plca 


of inability, as their Charter obligeth) vain un- 
neceſſary Feaſts, and not holding of Offices, than 
they are 'well able to beax, or indeed holds any 
3 proportion with the charge of the Offices, the 
2 Fines being in fome Companies four times as 
+ much as the charge of the Offices comes to; that 
# chuſing ſuch, as they ſhppoſe will not, or upon 


# ſeveral accounts cannot hokd;. they may have the 


benefit of ſuch unreaſonable penalties, ro which 
men ſubmir., . not only from!ignorance of. the 
Charter of the Company, but.alſo as not being 
able to conteſt with the Parſe of the Fellowſhip, 
- or be at the.charge of a ſpecial Verdict , or of 
bringing the matter before all the Judges in the 

Chequer-Chamber, where, in ſuch Caſe, many of 
C their 
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their Ordinances and praCtices would be found 
contrary to Magna Oharta, and Common Juſtice : 
for for private men to try their right by a Jury of 
Citizens , who have born the like charge them- 
ſelves, they are ſure to have it given againſt them 
and for the Companies, it being natural for men 
to deſire that others ſhould-run the Gantlop as 
themſelves have done. And to maintain their Ar- 
bitrary proceedings herein , they oblige their 


- Members by Oath at their admiſſions into their 


Companies to ſubmit to their Orders, though ne- 
ver ſo unreaſonable ar illegal , and then after- 
wards preſs Obedience upon the account of Con- 
ſcience; and theſe oppreffions are great hinder- 
ances to the flouriſhing of this famous City, which 
[ ſpeak not from- hear-ſay, but- in ſome meaſure 
from experience, recommending the conſiders 
tion hereof unto authority for regulation. For 
I am not of their opinion, who'think po 

Fealtings and good Fellowſhip, called Hoſpitality, 


to be the Intereſt of the Nation, becauſe it con- 
' fumes the growth of the Country ; but on the 


contrary, that it is altogether againſt it : For, be- 
lides the provoking of the Judgments of God by 
{uch inordinate living, Exceſs weakens mens bo- 
dies, ſpends vainly their time, dulls their wits, 
and makes them unfit for ation and buſineſs, 
which is the chief advancer of any Gavernment, 
and to ſupply the want of people 1n any Land, by 
a riotous wa ng the pm of it, is at beſt but 
a bad eftet of a.bad cauſe, and againſt that 
rule which forbids doing evil that good may come 
of it; and therefore, the true Intereſt of any 
Country is, by immunities, priviledges, and 
i:berty of Conſcience, ſo to encourage, and w 

CIeale 
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creaſe the number of people; as they may rather 
be: (i a faber way of lving) too many, than 
= toe few for their proviſions : and we do find, 
2X; that in former times, when Hoſpitality was in- Eng- 
3 land much greater than at preſent, aad that meer- 
ly inthe expence of their own proviviens, without - 
French Dilies,, or much of cither Spamſhoc French 
Wines, the Country was poor to what it now is 3 
and that it hath been the eacreale of the Trade 
23d People of the Nation by Eiberty and{Privi 
ledges, indulging tender Conſciences, thad hath 
advanced them. And (as to the retrenching of 
expences) this ſeems to be agreeable to: the prin- 
ciples of that wiſe and great Stateſman, Sir Wal- 
ter Rawleigh, who faith, that taking away all' ſu- 
7 perfluous and as well in Ho: 
_—Ypitality,as in leſſening the Fees, Allowances, and 
> Waees of Niniters of lice neceſlity, as alſo of 
ZPenfons, Rewards, Entertaintnents, and Dona- 
3 ries, tobe a laudable panſimony, uſed by the Ro- 
2 -aens, and other well-governed States. 
Bur, fourteenghly, impoſing upon: Conſcience 
1a matters of Religion, is a miſchief unto Trade, 
ZFrtranſcending all athers whatſoever ; for if the 
2 Traders and Manufacturers be forced to fly their 
 FCountries, .or withdraw theis ſtocks, by vexati- 
# ous proſecutions, the having Natural Commodi- 
ties in a- Country,, or no great impoſitions upon 
them, will fignthe little tothe Prince or People; 
aad therefareLiberty okConſcience is not only the 
Common Intereſt of all the Nation, but eſpeci- 


ally of his.Majefty, init 
Firſt, By it he obligeth all his Subjects equally 
to him, no man having juſt cauſe to'be offended 


at another mans liberty, ſince he epjoys:the ſame 
, C pt himſelf; 
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bimſelf; and more particularly, he obligeth alt 


the Non-Conformiſts to hfm., who can have no 
other Intereſt than his, that in grace and favour 
gives them Liberty ; ſecuring thereby, in an eſpe- 


cial manner, all the feveral perſwafions, from 


agreeing upon any thing to the prejudice of their 
—_— end x Karo, the Papiſts have, as 0- 
thers may have, other Intereſts. And werelt in 
the power of man (as it is the Prerogative of God 
alone) to force a belief or disbelief in matters 
controverſal, it were not (to ſpeak politically) 
the moral intereſt of his Majeſty to make all his 
Proteſtant Subjects (who own no other head than 
himſelf, and who differ only in Circumſtantials) 
to be of one mind in Religion, buy on the con- 
trary, to keep them divided in opinidns as checks 
upon each other. For as antiently in times of Po- 
pery, when there was no difference about the wor- 
ſhip of God, this Kingdom was not without con- 
tinual troubles and trruptions 1n State and Go- 
vernment ; ſo were not the violent Church party 
kept now in awe by a contrary intereſt, and that 
they had not Non-Conformiſts to exerciſe their 
minds, and vent their choler upon, they might 
probavly (as in former times) ſoon prove muti- 
nous. And as the variety of humours and Nations 
1 Hanmbals Army were reckoned to tend much 
to the obedience of it ſonch being ſpies upon the 
other) ſo the like benefit may be expected from 
the cheriſhing and maintaining of the Non-Con- 
formiits in England. And, although a Prince ar- 
rived to that height- which is above Envy, and all 
fear from abroad, may ſometimes adventure in 
impoling in matters of Religion, it is not in ariy 


kind exculablein them that are not in ſuch a con- 


dition, 
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dition, but that ſtand in need, in reference to 
the potency of their Neighbours, of the hearts of 
all their people, eſpecially in this age, when the 
large experience the World hath had of the in- 
ſucceſsfulneſs and evil of it, hath made (even) 
in the greateſt Potentates, a general abatement 
therein, and now, when it 1s too late, they grow 
weary of their rigour : The laſt Pope, as is affirm- 
ed, having diſſwaded the French King from at- 
tempting Geneva, when he thought to bave obli- 
ged the Church of Rome, by reducing of it. 

2 And oh that Eng/and, whilſt they have time, 
7 would be warned by the miſeries of others, to 
# avoid the rock they have ſplit upon, Had the 
Z former Kings of Spain uſed in any degree the le- 
= nity that that Crown at preſent practiſeth in their 
= Netherlands, where now a known Proteſtant may 


+ obtain his freedom of ſeveral Cities, without ha- 


ving his Religion enquired into, as at Bruges, 
Newport, &'c. thoſe Countries had not been ſo thin 
of people, nar Spain ſo ww jo 5p as they arc, 
nor yet the whole Houſe of Auſtria ſo low, as it 
now ſeems to be. Nay, had the Pope made for- 
merly ſolittle uſe of his Inquiſition as he doth at 
this time, few places being leſs inquiſitive after 
mens belief, than Rowe, where one may be as 
good as he will, and ſpend all his days without 
being proceeded nies; adder Ecclefiaſtically or 
Civilly, for not coming to their Churches, 7taly 
had had more peoyee than it hath, and been 
more conſiderable than it is : The French could 
never advance by Maſlacres , of which they are 
reckoned to have had thirty or forty, at ſeveral 
times, in ſeveral places,, nor yet get forward in 
power and greatneſs, nntil they laid aſide Perſe- 

C3 . cution, 
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The Hiſtory of cution ; conſeſſing, as Lenzs the KIT, 
the Sirge of did at the taking of Roche!, that al- 
Ws: though it would rejoice him to have 
all his Subjects of the ſame belief with hunſelf, 
and that he ſhould uſe all ſwcer means poflible to 
draw them to it, yet ſince the experience of times 
paſt had ſufficiently made France to kuow, that 
Religion is not to be planted by the Sword, but 
(to uſe his own words) that it is God alone that 
mult incline the heart, and illuminate the under- 
ſtanding with his knowledge; he afſured them he 
would never uſe Violence in matters of Religion : 
and to give that King his due, he truly inherited 
wort eo good Nature of his incomparable 
Father. 


Secondly, It may be concluded to be the Inter- 


elt of the King and Kingdom of England, to 
grant Liberty of Conſcience, becauſe by a gene- 
ral conſent of Nations, liberty in Ceremonies, in- 
vented by men, ſeems to be accounted neceſſary 
for the good of humane Society. For 1 believe 1 
may without boldneſs affirm, that England is fin- 
gular 1n proſecuting them, who are one with them 
in Doctrine, for differingonly in Ceremorites, no 


other Chriſtian Church thatI know of, doing the 


like. In Germany, the Lutherans have ſcarce, in 
any two Cities or Countries, the ſame Ceremo- 
nies; Nyrenburg and Leipfiog , having almoſt as 
many as the Papiſts, and yet differ in them ; Ham: 
burg hath fewer, and Strasburg none at all; and 
ſo itis through all the Lutheran Cities and Coun- 
tries In the Empire, and. yct agreeing in Do- 
ctrine, their differing in* Circumitantials makes 
no breach of charity amongſt them, although at 


the ſame Communion i have ſeen ſome receive | 


ſtand Ing» 


4 
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ftanding, as others have kneeling. 

The Pole in that Kingdom, ſeveral Popiſh Ec- 
clefiaſtical Soveraigns in Germany, and the Vene- 
tians in their Grecian Iſlands, do all give Liberty 
of Conſcience in Religion , without thoſe fears 
and jealanſfies which we groundleſly ſuggeſt ; and 
yet the Nen-Conformilts to-the Magiſtrates bc- 
lief, are in ſome of theſe places, three times the 
number of the Conformilſts: and indeed where 
Liberty of Conſcience is given, all cauſe of mu- 
tiny from the Reformed upon the account of Re- 
ligion muſt be taken away, they owning no other 
head than their own natural Prince. 

The Church of. Rome in their uſing the inven- 
tions of men in the worſhip of God , ſeem 
(their Principles conſidered) to act rationally, 
becauſe they pretend to the aſſiſtance of an infalli- 
ble Spirit; but for the Reformed Churches, who 
do not pretend to any ſuch help, to maintain that 
the Lord of Heaven and Earth, who is ſo jealous 
of his own worſhip, that under the Law, he ſe- 
verely prohibited the adding to, or diminiſhing 
one tittle from what he had commanded, an 
under the Goſpel gave no other Commiſſion than 
to teach according to what he had commanded, 
that he hath left his Worſhip to the inventions of 
corrupt frail man, inclinable above all things to 
ſuperſtition and idolatry, and whoare by nature 
a—_ various in their imaginations, ſenſe, and 
_ underſtandings, ſeems to be irrational, and to ac- 
cufe Chriſt of not having been as a Son, ſo care- 
tul of his Church, as Moſes a Servant was of the 
Church of God under the Law : for had Chriſt in- 
tended to have left his Church under a negative 
obedience in worſhip, making all things lawful 
C 4 that 
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that he had not forbidden, the command had 
bcen 8s readily made, to do whatſoever he had 
not prohibited, as it was to do whatſoever he 
hath commanded : And that the Church of Rome, 
who pretends to infallibility, ſhould not exact 
Conformity in Ceremonies , where there is an 
agreement in Doctrine, as they do not even in 
Rome it ſelf, (where they might force it , with- 
out prejudice to Trade, having little to obſtruct) 
there being in that Gity ſeyeral Popiſh Churches, 


differing from one another in Ceremonies, and 
a:l abundantly from that properly called the Ro- - 


man Church, and yet agreeing in 
Doftrine, have publick tolerati- 
on, without exceptions z and yet 
that the Church of England, who 


ſve Grecian and 
Armenian Popiſh 
Congregations, Kc. 


\ pretends not toinfallibility, ſhould to their civil 


prejudice, be rigid in impoſing them upon thoſe 
that agree with them, not only in Fundamentals, 
but in all material points of Faith, Worſhip, and 


Obedience, with puniſhment for denial, I cannat 


conceive the reaſon, except without Ceremonies 
to adminiſter matter of employment in puniſhing 
tender Conſciences, they think they ſhould be 
without work in any kind adequate to their 
great Revenues, and that they dread the conſe- 
quence of uſeletneſs. | 

But it this be not the Caſe, and that they re- 
ally deſign no more, than piouſly to bring the 
Non Contormiſts into their Churches, (as I will 
hope they do not) I ſhall (becauſe the wrath of 
mar will never accompliſh the righteouſneſs of 
C:iriſt) humbly recommend unto them , as the 
moſt effeCtual remedy againſt ſeparation : 

Firlt, Where the Pariſhes are ſo large, that the 
Churches 
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Churches cannot receive in ſome places half, in o- 
thers not a third or fourth to an eighth part of the 
Pariſhioners, as the Churches of St. Andrews, Sepul- 
chreg, St.Giles,and St. Martins in the Fields, QC, - ao 
would be a means of procuring Acts of Parliament 
for dividing ſuch Pariſhes, otherwiſe people can- 
not be juſtly blamed for going to other Churches 
rather than ſtay at home. | 

Secondly, To furniſh the Pariſhes with Virtu- 
ous as well as able men, fits for the work of the 
Miniſtry, for that, where there is a defect in ei- 


2 ther qualification, hearers will think themſelves 


obliged in duty to God, and excuſecable before 
man in ſeeking other Teachers; for though a ſcan- 
dalous perſon may diſcourſe well for an hour in a 
Pulpit, yet his Life will always do more harm 
than his Preaching good z Example prevailing 
more with corrupt nature than Precept. 

I have lived in reformed Countries abroad, 
where he that intends the Miniſtry, is firſt heard 
exerciſe in private by ſome of the.moſt able, 
ſober, learned, and judicious of the Church, to 
the end, that whatſoever ſhould be found amiſs 
in matter, form, affeation in words or geſtures, 
might be reproved and reformed, after which he 
is Licenſed to Preach, but not ordained, until ac- 
cording to antient Canons he 1s called to a 
Charge, nor then neither, without a Certificate of 
his ſober Life and Converſation; a method, which 
as it wauld prevent the contempt of the Clergy 
(ſo much complained of by that Book, writ by a 
Conformiſt, ſhewing the cauſe of it) ſo it would 
tend much to the preaching the Non-Conformiſts 
into, and not out of the publick Churches, as the 


lilly Weekly Sermons ro the Jews at Rome do 
| them, 
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them, hardning of them in their errors. And this 
is a care, that may well be thought the proper 
work of the Governours of a Church, and an 
imployment becoming the greateſt of them; for 
the debauchery and ignorance of the Eccleſiaſticks 
in the Church of Rome, &c. may rationally be 
jadged the chief reaſon, why Religion thrives no 


better, and Atheiſm grows ſo faſt in the World. 


For carnal men (as all are ſuch by nature) will 
not credit a Miniſterz that teacheth another what 
he doth not praQtiſe himſelf, but rather from his 
contrary walking judge Religion a Cheat. 
Thirdly, It is a good remedy againſt Non-Con- 
formity, to follow the Apoſtles rule, in not im- 
poſing any thing in the worſhip of God but what 
is neceſſary, that ſo none may be kept out of the 


| Church by offenſive impoſitions, as by turning the 


Communion-Table Altar-wiſe (Churchmen bow- 
ing towards, if not to itz) and exaCting ſitting 
bare all Sermon time, &c. 

The firft is direftly againſt the Rubrick, for 
that the wiſdom of our Nation hath ordered the 
Table to be ſet in the Body of the Church, or in 
the Chancel, (implying-thereby as ſhall be moſt 
convenient for the Congregation) making it (ac- 
cording to other reformed Churches) a common 
Table, and not an Altar, and the Miniſter to 
ſtand on the Northſide of 'it, and fo conſequently 
the Table to ſtand Eaſt and Weſt, and yet in op- 
poſition to Authority, it is in moſt placesſet North 
and South (to the offence of many) being clapped 
tothe Wall of the Eaſt end of the Church, with 
Rales before it, as if (according to the Church of 
Rome) it were an Altar and Sacred; which aCtings 
contrary to Law, may well be thought to give 
ſome 
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ſome incouragement to the Non-Copformiſts to 
follow their £xacuztes in other Caſes. X 
There are ſeveral other Ceremonies as well as 
theſe, which are withont and againſt Law. Though 
it is enacted, That no Form or Order of Com- 
mon-Prayer, Adminiſtration of Sacraments, Rites 
or Ceremonies, ſhall be openly uſed in any Church, 
Chappel, or other publick place, of, or in any 
Cottiedge or Hall, in either of the Univerſities, 
the Colledges of Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, or Eaton, 
or any of them, other than what is preſcribed 
and appointed to be uſed in and by the ſaid Book ; 
in which Book is no where found ſeveral Ceremo- 
nies now practifed, nor the Order uſed in ſome 
Churches, And as'to that of ſitting bare all Ser- 
mon tyme, as it is without Authority, ſo it is 
againſt the practice of all Chriſtian Churches, in 
antient as well as modern times, and never known 
in England until of late, except in the three laſt 
Years of Biſhop Laxds Dominion, when he was 
deſigning the reducement of Religion to Forms, 
Geſtures, Habits and reverence to Perſons and 
Stone-Walls : and this unwarrantable Ceremony 
keeps (upon ſeveral accounts) many out of the 
Church, as ſome from weakneſs of Conſtitution, 
no Caps being ſo good a fence againſt Cold, in a 
wide empty Church,as a broad-brim'd Hat, others 
upon an account of Conſcience, as thinking the 


Ceremony ſuperſtitions, and a third fort upon a 


political account, as not daring to truſt the Church 
with an Arbitrary Power of impoſing what Cere- 
monies they pleaſe, fearing that the Countenan- 
cing of one Innovation by complying with it,may 
uſher in another (incroachments and breaking 
down of Fences, being always dangerous, = in 
ome 
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ſome times more than in others) and ſo leave it 
uncertain where the Eccleſiaſtical Itch to Domu- 
nion will reſt, it being already ſo' far advanced, 
that in ſome places it is expe&ted that men 
ſhould be bare even to the very Walls: of a 
Church, out of Service or Sermon time; and 
for warranting a Ceremony contrary to univerſal 
practice, and greateſt Antiquity, as that is of ſit- 
10g bare during the Sermon, we ought to have a 
diſcovery of new Light from Scripture, leſt 
otherwiſe we-ſeem arrogantly to accuſe former 
Apes of impiety as well as ignorance, in never 
uling any ſuch pretended decency. And as all un- 
neceſlary things tending to the dividing of a 
people, and conſequently to the breach of Peace 
and Charity, is impolitick, ſo diſtinguiſhing Ce- 
remonies not commanded by legal Authority, 


; ought for Peace ſake, (as well as a duty incum- 


bent) to be ayoided ; and if Church-men would 
according to the decrees of ſeyeral Councils, ap- 
ply themſelves only to the affairs of the Chyrc 
they would find work enough there. 

As firſt in making ſtrict Examination after 
mens parts, and inquiry after their Lives and Con- 
verſations before Ordination, which is ſo neceſſar 
for prevention of ſeparation , that nothing elſe 
will be effeCtual, becauſe Pariſhioners will take 
exceptions againſt their Paſtors, if they find them 
wanting either in Morals or Miniſterial Gifts, 
and will not be ſatisfied with the care of procure- 
ing ſevere Acts of Parliament for the ſuppreſſing 
of Non-Conformity only to humane Ceremonies, 
not differing in DoQtrine. And if the Phyſicians 
who have the care but of our Bodies, will not ad- 
mit any 1nto their Colledge without a thorqugh 

Examina- 


» 
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Examination and full ſatisfaftion of their Ablli- 
ties in their Faculty, with much more reaſon men 
ought not to be admitted into the Miniſtry, who 
have the care of our higheſt Concern, without the 
like tryal. 

Secondly, In procuring Afts of Parliament 
where it 1s needful, for ſecuring our Religion 


2 againſt Popery, as for preventing Popiſh Mothers - 


(according to the late if not preſent practice of 
the Reformed in France) in bringing up their 
Children (afrer the Death of their Proteſtant 


= Fathers) to the Romiſh _ as they often 


do. And alfoif their power for depriving ſcan- 
dalous Miniſters guilty of moſt enormous crimes, 
be not ſufficient, as fome pretend it is not, to pro- 
cure more, &c. 
Thirdly, To promote the like for augmenting 
ſcandalous livings, and ſcandalons allowances by 
Incumbents of pluralities to their under-Curates. 
Fourthly, For providing (according to the Ex- 
ample of other Reformed Churches) maintenance 
for ſuper-annuated Miniſters, to the end that ſuch 
as are qualified for the work of the Miniſtry, may 
be admitted to the places of thoſe who from Age 
or other infirmities, either cannot Officiate, or 
are made fo unfit for their Callings, that inſtead 
of inſtruſing their Anditors, they adminiſter no- 
thing but matter of laughter, ſcorn, and con- 
tempt, even to the meaneft Capacities of the 
people, of which 1 have ſometimes been a wit- 
neſs. | 
Fifthly, For ſupprefling Popery in ſuch places 
where Church-Governours have moſt power, as 
where they are Lords of Mannors, and have Col- 


tegiate Churches with Deans, as at Rippor itt 


T ork hire, 


| 
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* to Common fame) hath near -iwo thouſand 
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Yorkfiire, reducing that Pariſh, which (according 


Papiſts in it, to the example of Halbfer and 
6,9 rp two Pariſhes in the ſame County, re- 
mote and furtheſt from the eye of the Church, 
where the firſt hath not one Payiſt, though eweaty 
thouſand Communicents, and the latter but one 
(a ſilly old man) though it hath! ten thouſand inK, 


| &c. and this þ humbly propoſe; ts the end that the 


increaſe of Popery in fuch places may not refiech 
upon our [lluſtcjious Church nor its reverent £3504 
vernours, for I would not be nnderſtogd in thit 
(which L amzled unto by the Cimil as well as Ec- 
clekaſtical Intereſt of our _— _ the 
impeaching or arraigning any: thi t is aC- 
cording —_ or the Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhed 
Government, all ſack deſigns being to —_ to 
my thoughts, that in order to the ſervice of the 
Church, [ hu offer farther to conſidetation, 
whether it's not fafeſt to reduce our manner of 
Worſhip in all Churches to the exact rule of the 
Law, leſt otherwiſe the Separatiſts in. ' pla- 
ces, when proſecuted for a Geolermien hould 
plead Innocency, in that there is no ſuch: Church 
to £0 £0 as the Law direQts; for uawarrcantable 
additions in the obſervation of a negative Law, 
may render the obſervation as faulty and void as 
ſubRraction may do;which L wiſh:may be avoided ; 
and moſt of this I have been induced unto by that 
Book, ſhewing the cauſe of the contempt of aur 
Clergy, writ by one of our Church, | 
Thirdly, Liberty of Conſcience to all Prate- 
fant Non-Conformilts, is the true Intereſt of King 
and Kingdom, jn that'it is abſolutely and indil- 
peniibly neceſſary, for raiſing the value of _ 
WAIC 
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I whichat preſent is miſerably mean, and low, and 
FF advancing the Trade and Wealth of the King- 
4 dom. 
= Firſt, Becauſe impoſition upon Conſcience, hin- 
Xx ders the reſort of Strangers, and ſo the encreaſe 
® of people, whereof England is greatly wanting, 
3 coming ſo far ſhort of Holland in numbers, 
2 (whereby that Province alone, is made more con- 
X 1iderable than all the other fix) that whereas 
** they ace calculated to have ſix Souls for one Acre 
--& of ground, Exegland, I fear, hath hardly one for 
2X ten:and the riches of Hollaxd, under ſuch 
mukitudes , as the proviſions of theic porn. 
own Country, are ſaid not tobe ſuffici- 
ent to nouriſh above an cighth part of their Peo- 
6 pon Lo the reſt being ſupplied by the Sca, and 
> Trade with other Countries) argues Plenty of In- 
> habitants to be a benefit to Trading Countries, 
*> and Foreign Congueſts or Plantations, exhauſt- 
2 ing men and money, where there is not an over- 
plus of both, a prejudice which ought to. be a- 
voided 


Secondly, Impoſition upon Confcience, drives 
* the fobereſt and moſt induſtrious ſort of Natives 
# into Corners, leaving Trade in too few bands, and 
* to a kind of people that do but rately mind it ; 
Z amongſt whoni, though there are ſome that get 
&# large Eſtates, it is not the thriving of a ſmall num- 
ber, but. diffuſive wealth, that makes a Country 
rich. And, as moſt of the Corporations in England 
have declined in their flouriſhing condition, ſince 
many of the ſoberelt and publick-ſpirited Citizens 
3 aud Townſmen, have, by the impoſition of Oaths 
© they could not Comply with, been barredall ſhare 
in Government, fo the influence would have _ 
| the 
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the ſame upon the whole Nation, had not Hig 
Majeſty wiſely conſidered the good of his King- 
dom, in expreſling his ſenſe for Liberty, and in 
* ſome kind conniving at it. And if men, ſetting 
aſide paſſion, would but ſeriouſly remember, how 
pernicious quarrels grounded upon differences in 
matters of Faith, have been to Mankind (of which 
Hiſtory affords us plentiful Examples enough to 
make an honeſt heart tremble to relate) and pon- 
der the ſad conſequence of Popiſh Perſecutions in 
the Deaths (by ſeveral brutifſh ways and torments) 
of many Millions of Chriſtians in France, Eng- 
land ; Netherlands , Germany, the Alpine V alles, 
Italy, Spain, and Ireland, beſides the dreadful 
Wars, Confuſions , Ruins, and defolations of 
Countries, that have been upon this account, pro- 
ducing no other effefts than the depopulating of 
the three Iaſt, and ificreaſing the number of Dif- 
ſenters in all the reſt, beſides the irreparable da- 
mage of this Kingdorn, in their former Biſhops 
driving the Woollen ManufaCtares back into the 
Netherlands, (as the King of Spain had before dri 
ven them into England) by Perſecution, where they 
have ever ſince increaſed, and where they now re- 
main ſad Monuments to this Nation, of the itn- 
pans ſeverity of thoſe' times, they conld not 
ut be convinced of the vanity and wickedneſs of 
- ſuch practices, as well as of the civil prejudice 
they bring to Nations, in deſtroying of their peo 
ple, and therein depriving them of the benefit of 
Induſtry, thinking charitably of that ſaying, 
which was anciently in Vogue, and is ſtill in ſome 
places remembred, that when a Biſhop is Created, 
the Devil enters into him, and makes him his 
Exect- 
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Executioner z which as it had its original in times 
= of Popery, ſo it concerns their Biſhops only. 
= Andlet no man believe, that becauſe the Mo- 
Z#narch of Spain, and Tyrant of Rome, by prohibi- 
= ting the reading the Old ahd New Teltament, ex- 
2X erciling bloody and mercilefs Perſecutions (there- 
& by depopulzting their ſeveral Countries) have 


jects, that therefore without uſing the like means, 
the Church of England may do the fame by their 
Non-Conformiſts ; for if the exerciſe of a coercive 
power over the Conſciences of men in matters of 
Religion, cauſing poverty and the unpeopling of 
a Nation, were more to be delired than liberty 
23 of diſſenting in the worſhip of God from Un- 
F* ſcriptural Ceremonies, with popnlonfneſs, and 
"Zabounding in wealth and riches; yet with the Re- 
-> formed Religion it is not feaſible, becauſe under 
2 the light that that brings with it, human inven- 
2X tions can never be impoſed in the ſervice. of God 
2X without encountring oppoſition : for ſhould the 
'X Nation be at once emptied of one whole Genera- 
Z tion of Non-Conformiſts, ſo long as reading of 
2 the Bible is ſuffered, another will unavoidably 
 #(from the diſcovery it makes) immediately ſpring 
\ $vp; and for the prevention thereof to follow the 
Z Diabolical DoCtrine of Rome, in prohibiting the 
uſe of that word which was given to man by the 
Spirit of God for his guide and inſtruCtion, is not 
to be done by Proteſtants, who know that the 
Apoſtles did not intend, that thoſe to whom they 


directed their Epiſtles ſhould be forbidden the 


reading of them, St. Paul having directed the moſt 
of his to all that call upon the name of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, St. Jager|his to the twelve iden 

Caat 


cleared their Dominions of their Proteſtant Sub-. 
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that are diſperſed, St. Peter his firſt, to the Strat» | 
gers in ſeveral Provinces, and St. Fobz his, tO Fa " 
thers, Young Men, and Children, with a parti- 
cular direction to the Elect Lady and her Children, 
And beſide theſe inſtances, there are multitudes of 
Texts in the Old Feſtament, enjoining and com. 
manding he reading and ſearching the Scriptures, 
as a duty incumbent upon all that fear God : And 
if it be unlawful to do evil that good may came 
of it, it is much more unlawful to commut an 
evil, which carries with it the breaking dowa the 
Banks againſt ldolatry, Atheiſm , Profanenefs 
and Immorality, to the letting in an Inundatiag 
of all manner of fin and wickedneſs, as that mas 
nifeſtly is, of the Popes coking from the people 
the benefit of thE Divine Word ; for had not the 
Devil found him out that Policy, he could never 
have expunged the fecond Commandment, intro 


duced that monſtrous Doctrine of Tranſubſtan. ' 


tiation, that beneficial Article of Faith, ory, 
that ridiculous treaſure of the Church, ſuper-e- 
rogation, that impudent prohibition of Meats and ; 
Marriages (called by the Apoſtle the DoQtrige of 
Devils) nor thoſe abſurd antick geſtures, ations © * 
and Ceremonies in the Maſs, Adminiſtration of - 
the Sacraments, and Diſcipline of his Church, ſo 
much more fit for a Mountebanks-Stage than Di- 
vine Worſhip, that did he not keep the people 
ſtrangers to the word of God, by ſealing of it u 
his Church (being without Foundation) wo 
ſoon fall to the ground, the whole Fabrick being 
ſupported by nothing but ignorance and intereſt, 
the two great Commanders of the World. 
Thirdly, As it is the King and Kingdom of * 
England's Intereſt,ta give Liberty of CO | 
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all Proteſtant Diſſenters, ſoit is hot only ts deny 
2 -it to the Papiſts, after the Example of other Re- 
| 4 formed Countries, as Dexmark, Sweden, ſeveral 
Z Princes in Gormaxy, and the reformed' Cantons in 
Xt Sw:irzzrland, but alfo to take care to prevent the 
J gromeh of them, and that upon a civil ſcore ; 'as 
FX ficſt, becauſe they own a Foreign head upon the 
$-account of their Religion, in which they are cat- 
"Fried on by ſuch a blind zeal, ag cannqt render 
_ them leſs than Spies and Intelligencers for that 
'*Pntereſt, and ready upon all occafions to appear 
Fac it. And event the wiſeſt Popifh States, acknow- 
Zledge the reaſbn of this Pripciple , Sir Walter 
EF Kawleigh afhrming, that the Venetians, as not 
*F holding it fafe to have any in their Counſels, who 
© have Foreign dependance by Oath, Homage, na- 
-*rural Obligation, Penfion, or Reward, when their 
- *Senate is Aſſembled, cauſe Proclamation (before 
'® ſhutting of the doors) to be made, for all Prieſts 
"2X to depart, and he who in this Common-wealth, 
"FX is called the Divine of the State. (an Eccleſiaſtical 
;X Perſon, to be adviſed with in matters of Religion) 
© is commenly choſen ſuch a one, as is reputed the 

\ ® lealt Bigat in that Religion, as in the memory of 
2 ſome m_ Padrs Paub, and after him Fulgentre, 
> both ſucceflively performed that Office, and were 

# eſteemed Favourers of the Reformation, and Cor- 

7 reſponders with D:iodati of Geneve : and if Papiſts 
3. dare not truſt their own Clergy in their Counſels, 
upon the account of their Foreign dependance, 
Proteſtants upon the ſame account, have no cauſe 
to truſt Popiſh Subjets in their Countries, longer, 
than until they that are now living, die away, 
and that they can breed their Children to the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, 1 am nas ignorant, that there 
D 2 are 


, 
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are a ſott of men, who, with the Author of that 
Book, Intituled The Srate of England, ſeek to in- 
ſuſe a belief into the People, that the diſpenſing | 
with the Laws againſt the Papiſts, is neceſſary 
for the prevention of perſecution to Proteſtant 
Subjects, by their Popiſh Princes; but the impo- 
ſers of that opinion , preſume more upon 1gno- 
rance, and eaſie nature, inthe moſt of men, than 
upon any ſtrength there is in their Arguments : for 
this ſuggeſted danger, muſt refer to Spain, Italy, 
the Emperour, or the French King; and for the ; 
two firſt,they have by former Perſecution,(though 
not without depopulating of their ſeveral Coun- *' 
tries) left no Native Proteſtants in them ; ſo that 
however England ſhall deal with their own Papiſts, 

the King ot Spain, nor the Pope, have any Pro- 
teſtant Subjects, to uſe better, or worſe; and for ». 
the few reformed Merchant-Strangers that are 
among them, they muſt (for their own Intereſt, 
in reference to Commerce) ſuffer them to enjoy : 
a trading liberty, without having their Religion 
inquired into, and more than that, they ate never 
likely to have. And as to the Emperour, ne being 


f {4 through facility of Nature, a&ted by the Church, 

Fs) | hath (to almoſt the ruin of himſelf, as well as his 

ery Proteſtants) ſpent all his Reign hitherto in a 

| b | grievous and ſore perfecution of the Reformed 
; in his Hereditary Countries (having no power * 


4 «, over them 1n other places of Germany) for by it, 
*$ he hath loſt a great part of Hungaria, and in a fair 
| way of loſing the reſt, beſides that he hath there- _ 
| 11} by much prejudiced. Trade, and keflened his peo- | 
ur ple; for even the Proteſtant Gentry and Nobility, 
W.75 -who, by Birth, have great Immunities, and ought + 
þ | not to be impoſed upon in matters of Religion, 
were 


> And for the French King, 
# he cannot perſecute his Re- 
= formed, without breach of the 
Edict of Nantes (their Magna 
= (barta) and feveral other 
ZLaws, giving them as good a 
Tright to exerciſe their Religi- 
*on, as the Papilts have for 
=theirs, making them alſo ca- 
© pable of all civil offices, pri- 
. viledges, and preferments e- 

- qual with Papiſts, and that 


% 


= ypon conſideration of having 
© + been always loyal and faithful 
* to the Crown; fo that there 
* is no parity betwixt the French 

' Kings Arbitrary breaking of 
his Laws, againſt the reaſon of 
them, which hath not yet been 
forfeited, and which were 

' made (with acknowledged 

* gratitude) for the preſervation 

+ of the reformed, and the 
: King of England, with the 
- continued reaſon of his Laws 
'Z (witneſs the Maſlacre in Ire- 
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# were (lately) ſome forced to leave their Coun- 
_ > tries, and others who ſtayed, to entertain none 
> but Papiſt Servants in their Families, ſo that Eng- 
* land by no kind of treatment of their Papiſts, can 
® increaſe the Emperours perſecntion (which is al- 
3 ready ſo high) of his Proteſtant Subjects. 


The Edift of Nantes 
granted by Henry IV. 
30 April, 1598. and 
Printed now with the 
Siege of Rochel. 

The Edift of Nantes, 
confirmed by Lewis 
XIIL. a2 May, 1610. 
and again 10 Nov. 
1615, and by Lewis 
XIV. 8 July, 1643. 
confirmed in Parlia- 
ment , 3 Aug. 1643» 
and again confirmed oy 
the ſaid Lewis XIV. 
this preſent King, 21 
May , 1652. and it 
his Litter toCromwel, 
dated 25 Nay, 1655. 
about the Waldenſes 
then perſecuted by their 
Prince the Duke of Sa- 
voy, be takes occaſion 
exceedingly to magnifie 
the faithfulneſs of bis 
Proteftant Subjelts, and 
hzs great ovligations to 
them.Morlands Hiſtory, 
Page $66. 


land) his keeping and executing them againſt his 
Papiſts. But further, thoſe that obſerve.any thing 


D 3 


3 of France, muſt conſeſs, that that King, in mat- 


te.s 
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ters of Religion, regards no examples of others, 
or any thing but his own deſigns, as in his preſet, 
perſecution of his reformed Subjects he may ' 
well be judged to aim at the advancing of his re- 
putation with the Church of Kome, as a means 
ro help him forward in his aſpiring deſigns ; for. 
but few years ſince, when the Papiits were under 
the moſt ſeverity in England, the Proteſtants were 
under moſt liberty in France 4, and now they: 
enjoy the preateft liberty in Erglend, the Re- 
forined are the moſt perſecuted in France : but 
beſides theſe circumſtances, it cannot but be of 
evil conſequence, , and a leſſening ynto Soveraigh 

ty, toown the'having an eye to ether-Princes, in 
the execution of their Laws, for nothing can bt - 
mote diſhonovjable toa Prince, than to be under 
the awe of Forcign Potentates in his Adminiſtra- - 
tion; within his own Domigions z but this Gen- 
tleman doth not 'always ponder what he writes, 

| State of England | for when I conſider his ſharp- 

40 wy 9 "p45 ?* neſs againſt the Presbyterians, 
Fits &c..1n England, calling them 
E 2 Muſhromes, Tares, 'and the Sons of Be{cal, inſi- 
Ta nuating the ttanſplantation and extirpation of | 
4 them, I cannot but wonder he ſhould have ſo 
a | much concern for the Reformed abroad, who are 
9. 


the ſame with the Presbyterians of Enzlavd, and 
therefore muſt jn{ge it to proceed from favour tg 
the Papiſts, towards whom. he To tenderly avoids 
* all refletions. and ſeverity, as if he thonght the 
Ll revoit of a Presbyterian, &«c. to Popery, to me- 
| || rit a pardon from tren(Þlarcation or cxtirpation, 

þ and not from aiy kinanets he can have for the 

[' Proteſtants in other Countreys. Nor do | know 
how 


A 
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how to reconcile his boaſting of the tranſcending 
Charity of the Church of England towards other 
Churches, with his accuſing them of looking upon 
the Non-Conformiſts of England as Baſtards, or 
making noaccount of any other Intereſt in them, 
than a manmakes of the Vermin which breed out 
of his excrementitious ſweat, or thoſe A4ſcarrades, 
which come ſometimes in his moſt uncleanly 
parts; but for ſuch homely expreſſions , ſurely 
the Church of England will not think themſelves 
beholding to him, no more than for rendring 
them ſo charitable to thoſe that differ from them 


- both in Doctrine and Diſcipline, as the Papiſts do, 


who are the Chutch he muſt mean, and ſo uncha- 


. ; ritable to thoſe that agree with them inall mate- 


RRC. . 


rial points of DoCtrine, and differ only from 
them in citcumſtantials, as the Non-Conform- 
iſts do, 

Secondly, The growth of Popery in England 
ought to be pvevented, not only becauſe the 
Principles of their Jeſuits (who of all Orders bear 
the greateſt ſway) of good Intentions, Equivo- 
cations, Mental Reſervations, Probability, and Ne- 
ceſſity, &c. and of their Church, that there is no 
Faith to be kept with Hereticks, render them vun- 
ht for honeſt Converſation, eſpecially for the 
Society of Proteſtants, there bemg no fence a- 
gainſt ſuch Principles ; but alſo upon a Moral, 
Political account, as they are Enemies (compared 
to the Reformed) to civil proſperity, there be- 
1ng no Popiſh Country in the World, but were 
they Proteſtants, would be more than of double 
conſideration to what they now are, as thoſe 
that are ſo now, are ſo much more rich, great, 
and formidable, than when they were under Po- 

D 4 piſh 
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piſh Darkneſs, which proceeds from an unaptneſs 
ro buſineſs, begot in men of that Religion, by 
the ſlavery they are in to the Church, and the in- 
couragement given by it to idleneſs, in the mul- 
titudes of their lazy Fraternities, numerous Va- 
gabond Pilgrims,and Holy days; andwhere Reli- 
gion hath no influence upon men, I wiſh this ci- 
vil Conſideration may : For the truth of this, 
Jraly and Spain,where they are the greateſt Bigots, 
do cvidence; beſides, that the ſame ſeems to be 
made good in England, in that for one Papiſt 
ſtcanger of buſineſs, that is in it, there is thought 
to be fifry Proteſtants, or more, though, 1 fear, 
the difference in the number of ſtrangers of 
the one and the other Religion, is not much; 
and the fewer idle and unprofitable perſons any 
Country hath, the more proſperous it mult needs 
be. 


Thirdly, Becauſe the vaſt ſums of money- that |. 


£0 out of England, ſent by Papiſts to ſuch uſes | 
as tiey call pious; for putting young Gentlewo- * 
men into Nunneries, and breeding Gentlemens 
Sons in Popiſh Schools and Univerſities, with the 
Popes Revenue gathered by his Penitentiaries and 
Miſlionaries, for Indulgences, Diſpenſations, 
Toleraticns , Pardons and Commutations, with 
Caimncy money (called Peter pence) continued 
1:11] by ſome, if not by all the Papiſts, is a great 
impover;ſhing of the Nation, and ſo a prejudice 
to Trade, the School at Sr. Omers having ſeldom 
leſs than an hundred and twenty Engliſh Youths, 
and the Colledge at Doway, eighty or more Stu- 
dents, beſides their other Schools, Univerſities, 
Convents, and Nunneries, ſcattered over all the 
Pcpilh Territories, (founded on purpoſe-to " 

creaſe 


_ Sallaries,to 
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creaſe that Intereſt in England, corrupt and per- 
vert their Gentry) which are too many to enume- * 
rate. And I have heard the Popes Colleftions in 
EnelandCalculated by a RomiſhPrieſt,of more than 
ordinary imployment and intelligence, to amount 
to a yalt ſum, a good part whereof is paid out in 
Engliſh titolar Popiſh Church Officers, 
and Superiours of Orders, which the Pope hath 
ordinarily lurking in England; and although this 
may peradventure be denied by Papiſts, who have 
no reaſon (though' true) to own it, yet if their 
private and frugal manner and way of living, with 
their freedom from the charge of publick imploy- ' 
ments be conſidered, it may rationally be conclu- 
ded, that were they not under ſome great un- 
known expence, they could not but exceed their 
Neighbours abundantly in Wealth, whereas on 
the contrary, they do not generally increaſe ſo 
much in Eſtates, as Proteſtants do , who ſome- 
times have leſs revenues, and always live/more 
plentifully. 

And laſtly, Becauſe the multitude of lazy 
Prieſts and Jeſuits, ſent as Emiſſaries, . to ſeduce 
Proteſtants, and encourage Papilts in their Errors, 
are a valt charge to thoſe of that Religion, and 
in them, to the Nation, without contributing any 
thing to the good of mankind: And if the French 
King thinks 1t his Intercſt, in order to the ren- 
dring himſelf Protector of the Romiſh Religion, 
to ſuppreſs his Proteſtant Subjects, who, by Law, 
have a right to Liberty of Conſcience, equal with 
the Papilts, who own no other Head but their 
Native King, and who were ſo faithful to him, 
that when reduced to the greateſt extremities at 
Rechel, and forced to implore the aſliſtance of 
Eneland, 
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England, yet would never depart from their Al. 
legiance , in putting themſelves under England, 
when ſollicited to it ; The King of England hath 
much more reaſon to think it his Intereſt, in or- 
der to his ſafety, and making himſelf Head of 
the Proteſtatt Party, to fup- 

King James hs P!o- yrefy, the Papiſty, who owh 
PR ag "uy another Head, and ſo have a 
4-1 and the Priamb, Foreign Intereſt, and who are 
of the Stat. of 35 Eliz. bred to Principles which lead 
Cap. 2 them to a reſtleſs plotting a- 
gainſt their Sovereigns, if cont. 

trary to them in Religion, never joining with 
ſuch, but upon deſign for themſelves. As Sir Fob# 
Temple in his Hiſtory of the Rebellion of Ireland, 
well obſerves, that to his remembrance there was 
not one Gentleman of Quality in all Ireland, that 
was there born and bred a Papiſt, that at the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, either took up 
Arms for the King, or deſired to doit, they hold- 
ing the murther of King and People, Rebellion, 
or any thing elſe, which they judge may tend to 
the propagating of their Religion, lawful, in the 
caſe of ſuch as they call Hereticks, as thoſe who 


- hay< converſed with Papiſts abroad, where they 


ſometimes ſpeak their hearts, and own their Prin- 
ciples, do know, as well as the Gun-Powder Trea- 
fon, the Maſlacre in Jreland, and the many Plots 
in Queen E!izabeths days, (which cannot be for- 
gotten) do ſufficiently witneſs. And that theſe 
are their Principles, appears not only by theſe in- 
ſtances, but alſo by the writings of their greateſt 
Church-men , who maintain that the Pope hath 

ower to diſpenſe with the Laws of God, in caſe 
ie judge the obſerving of them to hinder the do- 
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ing of a greater good. That if a Prince be (one - 
they call) a Heretick, he may abſolve his Sub- 
jets from their Obedience to him. And as it is 
theic Doctrine, that Faith is not to be kept with 
ſuch, ſo the other is their practice, our own late 
ſtories acquainting us, that Faxx (Executed for 
the Gunpowder-Plot) juſtified at his Death, that 
horrid and deteſtable Treaſon, as good and war- 
rantable by his Religion, denying that he ought 
any Allegiance to the King, becauſe he held him 
for an Heretick, and was ſorry only that the de- 
ſign took not efte&t (blaſphemoully ſaying, that 
God would have concealed it, but the Devil diſcovered 
#t :) which words we find not ſince denied, or 
blamed by any of their Church. And what ſecurity 
can a Prince or State receive from a Religion of 
ſuch Tenents? And for further demonſtration, that 
theſe Principles are juſtly charged upon the Roman 
Church, it is not to be forgatten, that the Pope 
(whom they call infallible) to the end to recom- 
mend (as laudable) unto all his Followers the 
prattice of Maſlacres and breach of Faith, ap- -. 
pointed at Rome a Jubilee or ſolemn Thankſgiving 
for that at Paris (though odious even to Infidels 
for the Cruelty and faithleſneſs of it) And ſuta- 
ble hereunto, I have my ſelf heard that unnatural 
act of Phillip the Second of Spain's putting his 
Eldeſt Son Charles to Death (for being only ſuſ* 
pected of fayouring the Proteſtants in the Nether- 
lands) That not to be parallePd, bloody, and 
more than barbarous Maſſacre in Ireland, and the 
Popes owning of it, by ſending his Nuntro into 
that Kingdom to incourage and aſliſt the carrying 
on of that Rebellion, all juſtified by Iriſh Prieſts 
and others of that Religion , which I have met 

WiC 
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with in Foreign Countries. And that the Papifts 
are inſtructed from their Cradles in theſe Barba- 
riſms, I have alſo rcaſon to believe, knowing it 
ordinary with them, to confeſs it lawful before 
God, to murther Proteſtants as they are Here- 
ticks : and Dr, Lither in his Commentaries upon 
the Galatians, confeſſeth, that before his Con- 
verſion he could have adminiſtred Fire and Sword 
for the burning and deſtroying of an Heretick, as 
thinking he ſhould therein bave done high ſervice 
unto God ; and further chargeth it upon their 
whole Church, that they hold'they do God good 
ſervice in killing Hereticks. And how ſtrange 
ſocver this may ſeem to men of better Principles, 
ignorant of Popiſh praCtices and doQtrine, yet it 
is no more than Sir Fohn Temple*s Hiſtory of the 
Maſſacre in /reland doth fully make out, in make- 
ing it appear by the Depolitions of ſeveral Credi- 
ble Witneſſes, that the inhuman'Cruelties of thoſe 
Heatheniſh Rebels were ſo prodigious, as the Pri- 
mitive Perſecutions could not exceed; their Prieſts 
giving them the Sacrament upon condition not 
to ſpare Man, Woman, or Child, of the Proteſtant 
Religion, declaring it as lawful to deſtroy ſuch, 
as to killa Sheep or aDog, teaching Popiſh Chil- 
dren to kill Proteſtant Children, and Popiſh Land- 
lords to kill their own Proteſtant Tenants, as 
they did Popiſh Tenants to do the ſame by their 
Proteſtant Landlords, and all without regard to 
Sex or Kindred : And at the Tryal of Macquire 
(a Chief Rebel) it was proved at the Kings-Bench 
Bar, that there were no leſs than one hundred and 
ffty two thouſand Men, ,Women, and Children, 
ſatanically murthered in the firſt four Months, 
which number though ſo great, is far ſhort of Sir 
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Fohns Calculation, who afficms, that in Ulſter 
alone, which 1s but one of the four Provinces of 
that Kingdom, there was the ſame number of 
Proteſtants wanting in it; and yet the Maſſacre 
was over the whole Nation, which Sir 7ohn ob- 
ſerves, was occaſioned by not putting the Laws in 
Execution againſt the Popiſh Clergy , as that 
which cauſed the filling of the Kingdom with 
Prieſts and Jeſuits juſt before the Rebellion. 

And now upon the whole, though I believe 
the Engliſh Nation to be in the general the beſt 
conditioned people (freeſt from jealouſies and 
fears, caſilieſt cozened with good words, not be- 
lieving danger until it be too late) of any in the 
World, and that therefore there may be ſome 
among them of the Romiſh Religion, who from 
a natural tenderneſs to Mankind, cannot bring 
up their natures tothe exerciſe of the bloody and 
deſtroyirg Principles of their Church; yet as they 
in the general (and eſpecially thoſe in Ireland) are 
the moſt Bigots to Rome, ſo they want Bow- 
els and good nature towards any of a contrary 
Religion tothem, their Charity reaching at molt 
no further than to thoſe of their own belief, lo- 
ſing ſometimes with their Religion, all natural 
afte&tion towards even their ncareſt Relations re- 
maining Proteſtants, when themſelves have turned 
Papiſts, of which I have known the experience. 
And as their Prieſts working upon their blind 
zeal, do according to their own ambitious and 
reſtleſs Spirits, inflame their Diſciples with de- 
ſires of being uppermoſt, making them impatient 
of living under any other condition, fo it is the 
Intereſt of the Proteſtants of England and Ireland, 
to be the more jealous of any Power 1n their Pa- 


pilts, 
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piſts, as thoſe whoſe faithleſs Principles are not 
to be truſted, and cſpecially ſince an contempla. 
Flix. ch, 2, & 4 ©0N hereof were (I ſuppoſe) 

Jac. Ch. py += 3 made thoſe wiſe Statutes, E- 
nacting that the Popiſh Recu- 

ſants ſhall be reſtrained to their private Houſes 
in the Country, and not at any time after to-paſs, 
or remove above five miles from thence, upon 


pain of forfeiture for life, of all Lands, Goods, | 


and Chattels; That none of them, convicted, or 
to be convicted, ſhall remain within ten miles of 
London, nor come into the Court or Houſe where 
his Majcſty, or Heir Apparent ſhall be, nor have 
in their own Houſes, or in the hands or paſleſhon 
of any others, at. their diſpolition , any Arms, 
Gun-powder, or Ammunition whatſoever. 

And by the Statutes of the 23 Elz. Ch. 2. & 3 
of Fac. Ch.4. itis High Treaſon for any one to 
endeavour to withdraw another from the the Eſta- 

*bliſhed Religion, in deſign to reconcile him to 
the Church of Rome, as alſo High Treaſon in him 
that is fo withdrawn and reconciled to Rome. 

And by the Book of Thankſgiving appointed 
for the fifth of November, ſet forth by King James 
and the Parliament, it is enjoined to pray upon 
that day, for the ſtrengthening of the hands of 
the King and Magiſtrates of the Land, to cut off 
with Judgment and Juſtice, thoſe workers of 
iniquity the Papiſts, whoſe Religion is Rebellion, 
whoſe Faith is Faction, whoſe practice is the mur- 
thering.of Souls and Bodies, and to root them 
out of the Confines of the Kingdom and it is 
pity this good Prayer is now left out of the 
yer vice-Book, or not practiſed. 

And now, {ince the Wiſdom of the Nation hath 

judged 


- 
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judged the Papilts ſo __ it may feem 
ſtrange, that putting the Laws {a execution a- 


” exinſt the Non-Conformilts, ſhould be thought a 
good reaſon for the proſecution of them, and be 


none againſt the other, of whoſe dangerous Prin- 
ciples there hath been ſuch large experience. 

Some obſervations here may peradventure be 
thought ſtrained and new, as that there is a kind 
of Natural unaptneſs in the Popiſh Religion to 


\* buſineſs, whereas, on the contrary, amongſt the 


Reformed, the greater their zeal, the greater is 
their inclinations to Trade and Induſtry, as hold- 


* ing dleneſs unlawful; but experience in moſt pla- 


ces makes it gqod : as in Spazz and Italy, no one 
City can boaſt of any or Trade driven by their 
Natives, the greateſt part of their Commerce 
deing carried on by Proteſtant Strangers, Amſter- 
dam. alone having more Trade than all the Sea- 
Towns of /taly and Spain bave, put together : But 
to come cloſer to the obſervation z; In Germany, 
even 1n thoſe Cities where they are Papitts, with- 
out toleration to any other, there the Reformed 
may be ſaid to carry all the Trade, as at Colne , 
in other Towns where they are Lutherens, with a 
publick toleration to Papilts, which is denied to 
Calviniſts, there the Reformed carry the Trade 
clearly from both Lutherans and Papiſts, the lat- 
ter having little, as at Frankford, upon the Main. 
In other places, where the Cities are balf Paprſts, 
half Lutherans, without toleration to any other, 
there the latter have the Trade, as at Augsburgh. 
In France, the Reformed,” for their number, are 
the greateſt Traders, though that youry being 
looſer from the Biſhop of Rome than Spa: or Hey, 
are more given to laduſtry then either of tho 

Nations 
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Nations ; but yet, that the Reformed are by much 
the more Induſtrious, appears, in that they have 
tio Beggars amongſt them, though calculated to 
exceed three or four Millions of Souls ; it having 
been obſerved by one that travelled France round 
and croſſed it ſeveral ways, that in all his Travels 
in it, he never met with one Proteſtant Beggar 
and yet the multitudes of Popiſh, are ſuch, that 
it hath upon tryal been found, that in going from 
the City of Rouen in Normandy, to the Proteſtants 
Church (two Engliſh miles and an half out of 
Town) to give every Beggar bnt that which th 
call a double, (hardly the ſixth part of a xox 
will coſt a Lewis d'or, which is at leaſt 17 5s. ſter- 
ling. Theſe inſtances cannot be denied by any 
Traveller, that hath been curious to enquire into 
the condition of theſe places 3 and examples are 
the ſame in Politicks, as experience is in Natu- 
rals. Upon my own obſervation hereof, being 
- Inquiſitive after the reaſon, a perſon of Quality, 
and Miniſter of State to one of the EleCtors of 
Germany, with whom I had the honour to be ac- 
quainted, granted the truth of theſe things, but 
went no farther for the Reaſon , than that the 
Religion of the Reformed was an argument of 
their Wit, and that their Underſtandings made 
them the abler Merchants. To which 1 ſhall add 
this, that as the diſcovery of falſe Religions, 
may be ſaid to be the effect of ſenſe, reaſon, and 
underſtanding, ſo it is liberty that is the impro- 
ver of them, no people under ſlavery, having 
that ingenuity as when under freedom, The 
Greclans, who antiently in time of liberty, ex- 
ceeded all others in general knowledge and 
depth of Learning, being now under ſhyery, on 
dull, 
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XZ dull, ignorant, barbarous Nation. And the Flo- 
T rentines, who were once famed for aCute and 
* pregnant Wits, are now/no more ſo, and at belt 
. butequalto the common ſort of Italians; for if 
oppreſſion will make a wile man mad, it may 
well ſuſpend the genius of a people. 
And now upon the whole, ſince it appears that 
+ Trade depends much upon liberty of Conlcience, 
* gbe ſuggeltions againſt it, either from unexperien- 
ed,or concerned perfons, are not to be regarded ; 
Gentlemen, bred only in the Country and brought 
up in a Religion which exacts little from chem 


*. belides Conformity to humane Cercmonies, with 


®. oppolition to every thing that is contrary, being 
= tenacious of that which is ſo plealing and grate- 
ful to frail Nature, are not generally competent 
Judges of this Intereſt, nor yet any fort of People, 
who, having ſpent their days in ſtudying Books, 
more than Men or Things, employing themſelves 
more in puniſhing tender Conſciences for not 
obeying an the Worſhip of God the Command- 


.- ments of men, than in the weightieſt duties of 
_* their Callings, ain ſuppreſſing Papilts, ignorant, 


debauched and ſcandalous Miniſters, rendring 
their Actions thereby to proceed more from Selt- 
* Intereſt, than an enlightned and ſincere Conſci- 
ence, are not 1n this cale againlt demonſtrations 
, to be harkened unto. 

And indeed, it is a work molt ſuitable unto So- 
- veraignty, the Grand-Child of Henry the Great of 
France, and the large experience of his Majcſty 
in Caſes of Religion in other Countries, to ſur- 
mount all ſelfiſh oppolition in this matter, tor the 
advancement -of his own Intereſt, and the good 


» of his people, which whatſoever flatterers may 


luggett 
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ſuggeſt to the contrary, are bound up together, 
I know that the Enemies to Liberty of Conſcience, 


do impoſe upon the World an apprehenſion of , | 


danger in it; but the poſition hath no Foundation 
in reaſon, preſidents, or any —_ fave a 
confident running down of truth for their own 
advantage, it no where appearing, that ever Pro- 
teſtants diſſenting from their National Church, 
having Liberty of Conſcience given them, did rik 
up againſt their King, or dilturbed the quiet 
their Country, as thoſe of the Romsſh Church have 
in all Ages and Nations done, For as the Reformed 
Religion obligeth its Members to worſhip God 
according to his Will revealed in his Word, fo 
Keeping 2906 Conſciences in that, it teacheth 
them obedience to their Soveraigns in civil com- 
mands. It is confeſſed, that the old Waldenſes, Sub- 
jects of the Duke of Savoy, have ſometimes fled 
to Arms for defence of themſelves, in the exer- 
ciſe of their Religion z but although the advan- 
tages they have often had of their Princes, have 
been great, yet no ſooner was ever Liberty gran- 
ted them, than they laid down Arms, retnrning 
again to obedience, in which they always conti- 
nued_, until their Articles were broke, which 
(contrary to Faith) was frequently done: and 
the like cannot be denied concerning the Prote- 
ſtants of France, Hungary, and other places, 
whereas on the contrary, antient and modern 
Story afford us plentiful relations of thoſe of the 
Romiſh Religion riſing up againſt their Kings, 
when th. * ve had full liberty in Religion,and no 
reſtraint,vs n them in their Worſhip: as who 
were greater Inſtruments in the Barons Wars 
England, againſt their Kings, and in the changes 
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+ that followed thereupon, than the Church in 

' time of Popery ?: were not the many Tragedies, 

' * acted antiently in Scor/and, in ſuch times, when 
- they wete all Papiſts ? Did not the Romiſh Catho- 

| 1 licks in France, notwithſtanding theirs was the 
1 National Religion, depoſe and degrade their law- 

> ful Soveraigh Henry IV. the Parliament of The- 


; louſe, in his abſence, arraign: Dube of Rohan bis 
emores. 


© ing and condemning him ro ,, 
death , executing him in his - 
Effigies by Harquebuſhes ; nowe of which Trai- 
> terous and Rebellious uſage, did that great and 
- excellent King (Grandfather of His Majeſty of 
= England) although he recovered all by force of 
* Arms, in the leaſt revenge; by which generous 
- as well as politick carriage, he added to the Con- 
} > queſt of his Country, the Conqueſt of the hearts 
- > of all his people, reconciling at once all the ani- 
moſities and faftions, which had been the pro- 
® duct of near forty years Civil Wars. Are they 
Z not Papilts in Spaiz and Portugal, where, in our 
time, have been ſ6Many revolts and mutations, 
_ 2 with the depoſition or confinement of the preſent 
| King of Portwo«l? The late Confederates in Poland 
: againſt their King, were all Papiſts, and of a 
.> Country where Popery is the National Religion. 
: The preſent Frexch Kings danger in 1650, &c. 
- was from his Popiſh, and was delivered chiefly by 
* his Reformed Subjets. The Papiſts in /re/and had 
- (as none can deny) liberty for exerciſe of their 
j - Religion, exceedingly above what the Non-Con- 
= formiſts had at that time, when they committed 
#Z that not to be parallePd bloody, and more than 
* barbarous Maſlacre in the Year 1641. Nay, the 
C. ſteady greatneſs and quiet of Swedey, is of no elder 
y E i2 date 
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date than ſince they caſt off Popery, pulled down 
their Biſhops , and embraced Proteftantiſm, the _ 
Church having been until then the occaſion of | 
much trouble unto that Kingdom. And none 
of theſe particulars being deniable, the Papiſts 
cannot without great impudence, boaſt (as many 
of them do) of their fidelity to their Princes, ac- 
cuſing the Proteſtants with want of it, and eſpect- 
ally tince if theſe inſtances were not enough to 
make good the aſſertion, that the Proteſtants are 
the belt, and Papiſts the worſt of Subjects, the 
like might be obſerved of every individual Coun 
try and Nation in the Chriſtian part of Ewrope, in 
the times of Popery; but ſuppoling theſe to be 
ſufficient, I ſhall not give my ſelf any farther 
trouble upon this point. | 
Fourthly, As England is an Iſland accommode 
ted with good Havens, Ports, Harbours, and ſafe 
Coaſts, for making their Shipping the Walls of it 
(as they have ever with good reaſon been eſteemed 
and called) fo they ought to look upon the cor- 
veniencies that God and nature have therein given 
them above all other Nations, to be their great 
Nt 7: benefit, and to hold it the undoubted internal In- 
” % tcrelt of both King and Kingdom, to make uſe 
Ws of ſuch their advantage, in keeping always a fuf- 
j wm” hicient guard at Sea, and that ; 
4 ; 


Firſt, Becauſe Foreign Commerce is thereby 
protected and incouraged, in freeing the Seas from 
Pirates, and in affording good Convoys againſt 
18 Enemies and the pilfering French. j 
_ W- Sccondly, Becauſe ſuch Guards at Sea (beſide 
that they are honourable and render the Nation 
; formidable to their Neighbours) are to England, 
it's aot only as Frontier Gariſons are to other w_ ) 
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$ but much more, in that, notwithſtanding our- 


Towns, Inroads may be made into a Country, 


- whereas England keeping themſelves Maſters at | 


Sea (which with eaſe they may do) they are not 
only above all danger from abroad, but have alſo 

thereby the charge and inconvenience of a ſtand- 
ing Militia as well ſpared as Domeſtick Induſtry 


> incouraged, by having the Country freed from 
,* Land Souldiers, whoſe idle Callings and rude 


manners, being (in times of Peace) of ill Exam- 


\ Þle and a burthen toa Nation, prove always ob- 


- 


Eftructors of ingernity and trade, which is the rea- 
Jon why othef Countries, who are not capable of 


-being defended by Sea-Guards only, make uſe of 
Frontier Garriſons, keeping their Inlands as free 
- from Souldiers as is poſlible. 


Thirdly, Becauſe Sea imployment being of an 


_ aftive and laborious nature, the ſpendin? that 


w 

« H 
** 

= 


; and uſeful for ſervice, as well at Land as Sea, ae 


a 
1h 


money at Sea which other Countries fpcn! on 
Land Forces, an induſtrious fort of people, tit 


bred and nouriſhed, inſtead of Land Souldiers, 


*yvho are generally of lazy humours and uſeleſs 
* fave only in time of a Domeſtick War, which 


can never be feared in a Country under ſo happy 


+ a Conſtitution and Adminiſtration as Englard. 


Beſides as no Oaths, or Arms, can (according to 
general experience) ſecure an ill Government, ſo 


* a good (eſpecially in an Iſland which cannot be 


A 
2 
| ; 


invaded but by Sea, and where they are an over- 
match for any Country) ſtands in no need of 
elther. | 

Fourthly, Becauſe as it is the undoubted poli- 
tical Intereſt of all Trading Countries, to counte- 
nance and adyance by all honourable and honeſt 
E 3 ways 
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ways the Reformed Religion, as thoſe of that 
erſwaſion are of ative and induſtrious Princh 
ples, and to ſuppreſs Popery becauſe of theig | 
contrary diſpoſitions and breeding ; ſo as the 
Engliſh Seamen having experienced abroad the 
ridiculouſneſs of Popiſh Worſhip , and the fly 
giſhneſs that is nouriſhed by that Religion in all 
ſorts of their members, eſpecially in their Pil. 
grims, begging Fryers, and other unprofitable 
Orders; come thereby to be moſt averſe (if nat 
univerſally ſo) of all other Callings to the Church 
of Rome, England is the more ingaged in their In- 
tereſt, to erdeavour the breeding of them, as 2 
Generation that is for the ſecurity of the King- 
dom againſt Strangers, and upon all occaſions 
uſeful in oppoſing the dangerous deſigns of the 
Papiſts, and of great benefit to the Country, 1g. 
protecting Foreign Traſhick, ſparing the charge 
of Land Souldiers, and preventing in them the 

ill Example of Idleneſs. | 
And Fifthly, Becauſe never any Nation ex- 
cceded in Glory and Renown, that was not great 
at Sea; The Romans, Grecians, and Egyptians, ha- 
ving all in their ſeveral times been more or leſs 
great, according to the proportion of their power 
there. And thus having done with the Domeſtick 
Concern of England, I come to the Foreign ln- 
tcrelt of that Kingdom, 

And firſt, As the Foreign Intereſt of a Nation 
looks outward, and in order to its good and pre- 
ſ{rration, regards the aCtings and deſigns of Fo- 
reign Princes and States (eſpecially their Neigh- 
bours) endeavouring to reduce them to that 
which may moſt agree with their own good and 
ſafety; ſoit is the Intereſt of the King and King: 

dom 


» 


iv 
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> their own lIatereſts, 
4 Majeſty hath done more than any ſince good 
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3 gom of England, to make uſe of the advantages 
# their ſtrength and ſituation gives them, in weigh- 
' => ing the Imperial Powers of Chriſtendom, keep- 
ivg the Ballance, by adding to, or diminiſhing 
> from any of them, as beſt ſuits with Juſtice, and 


And as undoubtedly His 


* Queen Ebxzabeth (if for aſhort time a ſort of peo- 


ple not fit to be remembred did not the ſame) in 
itting upon his true Foreign Intereſt, in that 
triple League of which he was the Author, and 
into which he hath, with ſo much wiſdom and 
prudence lately entered for oppoſing all growing 
greatneſs by Sea or Land, in the French, they be- 


- ing already too potent for their bordering Neigh- 


bours; ſo conftantly and effeftually to adhere 


* thereunto, in joining with all others to that end, 
- and particularly with Spain, with whom England 


hath a much more profitable Trade than with 
France, is (according to preſent affairs) the ſame , 
For ſhould France, by the acquiſition of thoſe 
convenient Provinces and Ports of the Nether- 


© lends, become Competitors with England in Trade 


' (to ſay no worſe of them) they 


»'3 


Sir Walt. Rawleigh: 


would, ina ſhort time, make Cabinet Counſellor. 


good Sir Walter Rawleighs Cha- | 
racter of them, in being falſe, inſolent, and co- 
vetous Neighbours. 

And as the French fomented the War in the 
Year 1665. betwixt England and Holland, and 
then deſigned clearly and manifeſtly ſo far the 
aſſiſtance and incouragement of which party ſo- 
ever ſhould prove the weaker ſide, as would kcep 
them in an equal ballance, to the end they might 
deſtroy each other, and in their fall giye them an 

; E 4 adyan- 
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advantage of increaſe; the which they did from 
a wiſe proſpect of the damage it would be to 
chem (in a total defeating their deſign for an Uni- 
verſal Dominion) to ſuffer either Enpland or 
Holland, and eſpecially the firſt, to be fole Ma- 
ſters of the Sea; ſo | 

Firſt, It concerns England to join with Holland 
for preventing of the French in arriving at the 
ſame themſelves, becauſe nothing can be more 
manifeſt, than that ſuch is their ambition, and 
that both from their actions, and the writings of 
their SubjeCts, though the fruſtrating of them in 
it, is yet as eaſie for England and Holland reſol- 
ving upon it (and holding a good and hearty in- 
telligence with cach other) to do, as it is for 
them to deſire it. 

For the preſent want the French have of Ports in 
the Narrow Seas, and having none very good on 
this ſide the e Mediterranean, ſave Breſt in Bri 
taigme, (except the new made Haven at Rochford 
upon the River of Charent, which is ſo deep in 
the Bay of Biſcay, as is out of all Marine Courſe, 
fave to their own Country, be a ſecond) renders 
tnem obnoxious to a reducement in their Naval 
ſtrength, (without difficulty) to the devotion and 
diſcretion of their Neighbours, and to do it in 
time, 1s the general-Interelt of Eyrope. For ſhould 
They be ſuffered to gain the Havens in the Netber- 
l:1ds, they would ſoon contend for the Dominion 
of the Narrow Seas, or ſhould they by the Death 


of the Young King'of Spain, become Maſters of 1 


that Country, andafter that conſequently of Por- 
7:47al, and fo of the Harbours and Ports in both 
Countries which are good, or by the Rebellious 
inclinations of the Papiſts in Ireland, ſurprize any 
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Sea Towns there, which are yet better, jt would 
then (in a little time) prove a hard task (if not 
too late) to deal with them. And ſince nothing 
can be more clear, than that the French, conflider- 
ing that no People or Prince can exceed in great- 
neſs that is not great at Sea, and that none can be 
great there, that is not better accommodated with 
Ports and Havens than they yet are, do therefore 
ſeek to ſupply themſelves elſewhere; England and 


Holland are concerned in their Intereſts to agree 
- together, for preventing of them in ſuch their 
; defign, and particularly the firſt, in that the French 


are the only people in all the World , that the 
Engliſh Nation hath cauſe to be jealous of , all 
other Countries being uncapable of putting them 
in danger. For though the Dutch have of late in 
their conteſts with them, come (by accident) bet- 
ter off than they could well have hoped for, or 
formerly did; yet experience ſhewed even then that 
they are not fit for Land Invaſions. And that they 
can never agree with France, whilſt they remain 
a Republick, for a Conquelt of England (as ſome 
will irrationally ſuggeſt) may be relied upon z 
And not only in.that they want people for ſuch a 
deſign, but alſo becauſe being a Country that hath 
as wiſe men among them as the World affords, 
they cannot promiſe themſelves any ſecurity in a 
Partnerſhip with a Prince ſo much too mighty for 
them as is the French King,and therefore we ought 
not to ſuffer groundleſs ſuggeſtions to turn us 
from our true Intereſt in keeping of them up. 
Secondly, Becauſe the ambitious deſigns of 
France, their preſent Conſtitution, and the* nature 
of their Government, requiring a continual ſtand- 
ing Land Army, for keeping their oppreſſed ou 
ple 
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ple in awe, that they may thereby be ready for 
any deſign, eſpecially for ARON ſhould 
that ſickly King be taken away z that by the pay- 
ment of their Forces, they may Iſſue out ſome 
t of their vaſt Revenue, exaCted from theic 
miſerable Subjects (leſt otherwiſe in &w years, 
all the money in Frazce ſhould Center in their pub- 
lick Coffers)their ſometimes Alarming ofEngland, 
by drawing towards them with their numerous 
Field Army, will be of no charge to them, whulſt 


the Engliſh will thereby be put upan perpetual ex- 


pence, in keeping Land Forces on foot, and yet 
notwithſtanding be unſecure, except not ſuffering 
the French to increaſe at Sea, but reducing them 
there to what they were (to look no further back) 
in 1662. when they had not twenty Ships of War 
great and ſmall (whereas they have now {ix or 
ſeven times as many, and all much better) the 
Engliſh keep in themſelves the Commanding pow- 
er there, and ſo free their Country of the Charge 
and inconvenience of Land Armies. 

And the taking down the French at Sea, and 
{9 preventing our danger from them, may yet 
| om facility be done; for notwithſtanding the 

eat noiſe the number of their Ships make in the 
World, weare ſtill an over-match for them, and 
ſhall be ſo, until they get more and better Har- 
bours for Navigation than they at preſent have, 
for nothing multiplies Seamen but Foreign Com- 
merce, and nothing that ſo much, as plenty of 
geed Ports, Havens, and ſafe Coaſts, (of which 


} 


to the comfort of Chriſtendom France is in want) *' 


but if we delay bridling their ambition, until they 
have furniſhed themſelves further with Ports and 
Havens, they will ſoon prove too great to - 

dealt 
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9 
dealt with, and therefore it muſt be the Intereſt of 
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England, and indiſpenlibly neceſſary for them, to 
joia (before it be too late) with Hallard for de- 
ſtroying the French in their Naval ſtrength, New- 
found land Fiſhery (increaſed lately to the preju. 
dice of England) and their Weſt-Indis Trades, which | 
are their Nurſeries for Seamen, and in doing this, 
Enopland will have a treble advantage. 
irſt, In ſecuring themſelves againſt their In- 
valions and Inſolencies, which they have lately 
had experience of. 
Recondly, In retrieving their New-faund land 
Fiſhery, which- the French have almoſt wormed 


F them out of, 


And thirdly, In potting a ſtop (without the 
Charge of Invading them by Land) to their Con. 
queſts, for by taking away their Trade, their 
power at Land will be taken away, the firſt being 
that which gives life to the latter ; and when any 
Nation not being content with their own Domint- 
ons, deſigns ambitiouſly, and without provoca- 
tion againſt Mankind 1n general (as by makin 

their glory the occaſion of their War it is manife 

they do, a reaſon ſo ſenſual and unchriſtian, as 
may well alarm all Princes and States againſt 
them) they ought to be dealt with as Beaſts 
of prey, in uſing all juſt means for diſarming of 
them, and as it is moſt proper for other Princes 
and States (who are upon the continent) to under- 
take them at Land, ſa for Eng/and todo it at Sea 
is their natural Province; and: this —_ 
they may then in Summer with twenty Men of 
War in the Channel, and eight or ten npon the 
Coalt of Ireland, and fewer in Winter, bid de- 
fiance to all the World ; whereas by any other 
way 
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way they can never be ſate for ſhould the French 
prove once their Maſters, or equalsat Sea, England 
would not inany kind be able to keep a ſtanding 
Land Army great enough, to defend all the 
Coaſts round their three Kingdoms of England, 
| Scotland, and Ireland, but mult in ſuch Caſe be 
at the devotion of the French.And when any other 
way of ſafety to our Nation, than by bringing 
down the French at Sea is made out, I ſhall readily 
confeſs my error, but until then I cannot without 
great anxiety of mind remember our danger from 
them , for that I cannot - apprehend any reaſon 
that that Nation can have now more than in for- 
mer Ages, for increaſing (at ſo grand an ex- 
pence) their men of War to-ſo great a number, 
other than 1n deſign againſt England and Ireland, 
that Kingdom ſtanding in no need of Sea-Guards, 
as is evincible by their having had none conſider- 
able in their former Wars with Spain, at times 
when: that Crown was in its Zenith , mighty and 
powerful at Sea : for the difficulty and hazard in 
approaching their Coaſts, and Invading their 
Country, from the lowneſs of their Land, rocki- 
neſs of their. Seas, with the multitude of their 
people, fit enough to defend their own Coaſts, 
may as well fave them ſtill the charge of a Naval 
Force, as it hath hitherto done, except they aim 
at an Invaſion of England or Ireland, or both ; and 
to make this the more intelligible, I will reduce 
all to this Poſition, That England and the Terri- 
tories thereunto belonging, cannot be ſecure 
againſt the Neighbourhood 'of France, without 
keeping the Dominion of the Seas in them- 
ſelves. | OS WR Les 

For France being a Country over-ſtocked with 
people, 
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people,abounding in Proviſions, and Ammunition 
for War, haviog-ptenty of Military Officers, an 
ative ambitious King, one of buſineſs, ſo wiſe as 
to Chuſe able and' faithful Counſellors, to know 
his own Intereſt and to puree it ; there is nothing 
wanting to them', 'ſave a power at Sea, for Inve- 
ding of England. : | 

And as our Countries are not to be inyaded but 
by Sta, ſo Iſlands are beſt defended by Sea-Guards, 
eſpecially where the Coaſts and Harbours are ſafe, 


: good, and of caſie. deſcent, as:thoſe of England, 


Scotland, and Ireland are,where whoever is Maſter, 
may without difficulty land almoſt in any part,and 
a Fleet. being removeable with mote: ſpeed than 
Armies from one; place 'to another. in: caſe of op- 
poſition, without wearying and harrazing of their 
Souldiers, landing cannot 'be prevented , except 
it were poſlible to keep Armies ſufficiently nume- 
rous to defend all the Coaſts round the three King- 
doms, ſo that there is no way left to ſecure theſe 
Countries againſt the puiſſance of France, which 
lies conveniently for invading of them , but by 
ſuch Sea-Guards as-may be. an over-match: for 
them; and therefore it conſequently follows, that 
the-indiſpenſible Intereſt of England is, to reduce 
the French at Sea to that condition, that they may 
not be able to invade them. 

And as Ships no more than Guns can ſignify any 
thing, without men to make uſe of them, g the 
way to keep the Dominion of the Seas, is toen- 
deavour the increaſing of our own Mariners, as 
well as to prevent the French in doing the ſame, 
leſt otherwiſe they ſhould come to equal if not 
exceed us in them, as they ſeem to deſign, and if 
they ſhould but increaſe in Scamen twenty Years 

| more, 
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more, after the rate of the twenty laſt Vers, in 
all probability we ſhould have'enough todo with 
them, for in leſs than the time mentioned, they 
- ureriſen from twenty Men of War to one hundred 
and forty, and from having an inconſiderable 
ſhare in the New-found-land (Fiſhery (which was 
our Chief Nurſery for Seamen) to ont-do us there, 
and that by the advantage they have, 
Firſt, Inthe convenience of the Neighbourhbod 
of that Land which we lately gave them in ev 
change for that part of the Ifland of St. Cho. 
phers, taken from us in our Kings War with Hol. 
land, And ſecondly, By the cheapneſs of Salt, 
which their King gives them free of duty, a piece 
of generoſity he would not be guilty of to his Sub. 
jects, were it not on purpoſe to eat us out of that 
Trade, by going cheaper to Foreign Markets than 
we can, inſomuch, that if we do not out them there 
by force, they will us in a littk time by under- 
ſelling, and then we ſhall not- only loſe our beſt 
Nurſery for Seamen , but which is moſt miſchie- 
vous, make our loſs ſuch a gain to our malitious 
and implacable Enemies, as way render them our 
equals, if not Maſters at Sea; for in this Fiſhery 
alone, they arereckoned to imploy every Summet 
near thirty thouſand men, whereof five or fix thou- 
fand become Yearly by that Trade new-bred Ma- 
riners, and herein they already out-go England 
one third at leaſt, though but a few years ſince 
they were Pedlers tothem in that Fiſhery. And 
beſides this, they begin likewiſe to improve in the 
Greenland Trade, in which if they proceed it will 
tend mightily tothe increaſing of their Mariners, 
and fo helpthem in their deſign for the dominion 
of the Seas, which is hardly to be prevented, _=_ 
y 
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by a timely War ; and therefore we may account 
it a providence, that we have an opportunity to 
declare War againſt them, whilſt we are too 
ſtrong for them at Sea, and may have Canfede- 
rates not only to join with, for deſtroying them 
wa ſeveral Fiſheries, (which breed them more 
ariners than all their other Trades) but alſo 
* that will find them work enough atLand whilſt 
- we fall upon them by Sea. 
> Andasfor New-found-land, we have an original 
; Tight to that, as having been the firſt diſcover- 
} > ers and inhabiters of it, and as [have been in- 
* formed, the French at firſt paid us a duty for 
7 permitting them to Fiſh there, but never arrived 
".,> at any height in that Trade, until of late Years, 
> and by driving them out of this place, and (ac- 
cording to the Example of other Countries in 
+ their Plantations) prohibiting their trading thi- 
= ther, England will not only preſerve a Magazine 
--% of Mariners for their own uſe, but alſo thereby 
keep the French from arriving at any greatneſs at 
Sea, which is our undoubted Intereſt. 
Secondly, As England and the United Nether- 
2} lands (which are in ordinary diſcourſe underſtood 
* by the name of Holland, that Province, by way 
» of eminence, giving denomination unto the 
{ whole) are the two great Maſters of Naval 
ſtrength, and ſeated with ſuch adyantages for al- 
* liſting each other, that whilſt a true intelligence 
* is preſerved betwixt them , it is not in nature for 
, +» 8alltheir Enemies combining together , to preju- 
| 


> dice either of them ; ſo it is the true Intereſt of 
-: England, to maintain a firm and perpetual friend- 
3. hip and nnion with them; and that, 

Firſt, Becauſe as the Nerberlands are naturally 
ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, ſo they are above all other Countries: fit 
ted by ſituation for the uſe of 'Englana, togive 
check to any aſpiring Prince,- and be as invinct 
ble Bulwarks, againſt the All-devouring deſigns 
of 'the French King, in being able at any time, 
with the countenance of England, to deſtroy him 
at Sea, who being brought down there, and fo 
in his Commerce, will ſoon abate of his Power 
at Land; and ſurely nothing can be more for 
the ſecurity of Europe, than to reduce the Naval 
Strength of that threatning King, within former 
bounds; for the -World found, that until the Spa- 
mard loſt his Marine Force, in the Year 1639. 
which he never after recovered, he maintained 
his deſign for the Univerſal Monarchy, very vigo- 
rouſly, and never ſunk till then, " 
Secondly , Becauſe it is equally their Intereſt 
with England, in reference to their Navigation, 
to keep the Ballance betwixt the Northern Kings 
and Soveraigns, not ſuffering any of them to en- 
groſs that Sea, becauſe Naval Commodities come- 
ing thence, neither of them [can be ſafe longer 
than the Sea remains divided among ſeveral Prin- 
ces and States, whoſe general Intereſt it can never 
be to deny them neceſſaries for their Shipping (the 
chief Walls of their ſeveral Countries) or a ge- 
neral Trade with them ; whereas if one were ſole 
Maſter of the whole, he would peradventure in 
ſome Caſes judge it his, and preſume to refuſe 
. themall accommodations; and this principle, the 
States of Holland have wiſely in our days, ſeveral 
times owned, as in the Years 1643. in ſiding 
with the Crown of Sweden, when the Dares 
would (had not the States aſſiſtance. been: in the 
way) have run them down at Sea; as alſo onthe 
contrary, 
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contrary, in the Year 1658. intaking part with 
the Danes, when the Swedes had otherwiſe done 
the like by them, by which means, both the 
Crowss are preſerved, and kept within tolerable 
limits and bounds. *: 

Thirdly, Becaulſe.that as Providence ſeems to 
. have placed them with conveniencies for joining 
with England, 1n keeping all other Maritime Prin- 
ces, or Powers in order, fo, without any Capa- 
city of being dangerous to their Neighbours, their 
Conſtitution being ſuch, as will not well admit of 
any further acquiſts, : 

Fourthly, Becauſe as England and Holland are 
of one and the ſame Religion, ſave in ſome Cere- 
monies, ſo it would be of great incouragement 
and countenance to all the Proteſtant Countries, 
to have a firm League betwixt two ſuch tormida- 
ble Powers of their own belict, and as great a 
trouble and diſturbance to all the Popiſh Coun- 
ſels. 
_ Fifthly, Becauſe the World having had ſuch 
large experience of the happy ſucceſs of their 
Conduct, in being principal Jaſtruments in pre- 
venting the Houle of Auſtria in- their grand de- 
ſign for the Univerſal Monarchy , and eonfe- 
quently, in the propagation of the reformed Re- 
ligion, as well as at ſeveral times, in preventing 
both Dane and Sweed, from cither of them de- 
vouring the other ; it were ſurely high impolity, 
as well as in ſome degree ingratitude, to ſuffer 
ſuch uſeful Inſtruments and Allies, to whom this 
Generation is ſo much obliged for their wile and 
excellent management of the general Intereſt of 
theſe parts of Exrope, to be deltroyed. 

And lixthly, ſhould _— by refuling aſliſt- 
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ance to the United Netherlands, force them et 
ther to join with France, or ſtand Neuters, as if 
they be left ſingle in ſupporting the General Inter- 
eſt of Europe, they mult neceſſarily (according 
to the eye of reaſon) do the one or the other, 
nothing can be more certain, than that it will be 
of molt dangerous conſequence to the very life 
of England,to ſuffer ſo near a Neighbour as France, 
to increaſe daily in power and ſtrength ; and if 
the States ſhall by a compulſed Neutrality look on, 
and ſee their __ by degrees ſubdued, they 
muſt be cleared from all guilt of imprudence in 
it, and leave the blame upon them that deſerted 
them, in the maintaining the publick Intereſt of 
Chriſtendom, though it ſhould prove in the end 
the deſtruction of themſelves, in that a reprieve 
for a time is rather to be choſen than a preſent 
Death. And therefore, as it was accounted the 
[Intereſt of England in the Reign of Good Queen 
Elizabeth, to uphold the States againſt the Spar- 
ard, (0 it is not only now the Intereſt of King and 
Kingdom of England to do the ſame againſt France, 
but even alſo lincerely and heartily to invite the 
United Provinces (were they backward in it) to 
join with them, in reducing that King within 
former bounds and limits. 

Theſe States I know have many Enemies, ſome 
envying their Trade and Riches, others their re- 
volt from the King of Spain, as of bad Example, 
and the Church of Rome, their eſtabliſhed Natio- 
nal Religion, as that which is paſt ſhaking. In 
that baving found by experience, that their tem- 
poralas well as ſpiritual [ntereft is bound up in it, 
there is no place left for Popiſh deluſions. And 
thoſe in the Government being too numerous - 


' 
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be corrupted, the over-powering them by Force, 
Maſlacres, and Fires, are all the ways the Ro- 


- maniſts have left for deſtroying of them. And 


{ince their Riches is their ſtrength, which lie moſt 
in Cities, the Papiſts had ſurely ere this applied 
their Fiery Potion, were they not by extraordi- 
nary care and watchfulneſs prevented. But becauſe 
none of thete Arguments can be plauſibly made 
uſe of againſt them by the Papiſts, who dread 
the Conjunftion of England with them, nor by 
thoſe Princes and States who aſliſted them in their 
revolt, the grand reaſon for ſubduing of them is 
made the greatneſs of their Trade, which being 
deſtroyed, would be divided amongſt their Neigh- 
bours, loading them ſometimes untruly, with ac- 
cuſations of unjuſt dealings, exaCtions, and falſe- 
neſs; to which 4 ſhall only anſwer this, That al- 
though I have no cauſe to become an Advocate for 
them, from any advantages or benefit received, 
yet having travelled their Countries, obſerved 
their Manners, and read their Diſputes and Tranl- 
actions with other Nations, I think it but an Act 
of Juſtice to acknowledge, that in the generality 
of their Morals, they are a reproach to ſome Na- 
tions, (and particularly, in fo little uſing that 
Art of over-valuing their. Commodities in their 
ſelling to France, who fo ſhametully uſe and pra- 
ctiſeit) And as to their Treaties and Alliances, - 
after which | have been 1nquiſitive, I have ſome- 
times found them wrongfully charged with breach 
of Articles, and do not find cauſe to accuſe them 
of having been in the obſervance of Treaties leſs 
candtd or faithful than other Countries; and 1 
cannot think, their Trade, or Wealth, (although 
I believe that Holand ſingly taken, is the richelt 
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ſpot of ground for its bigneſs, that ever was ſinee 
the Creation) to be a good or honeſt Foundation 
of a quarrel : for their Commerce being alone 
the effects of Induſtry and Ingenuity , It 1s no 
reaſon for any to be angry with others, becauſe 
they exceed them in thoſe Virtues; but beſides 
that the deltroying of the Netherlands would be 
the ſhaking the ſafety of theſe Northern Regions, 
the increale of Trade to other Countries, ſo much 
promiſed by ſome in their deftruCtion , would 
turely fail; tor were Trade ruined in Holland, as 
leſs cannot be the effefts of Conquelt and Slavery, 
the example and emulation of their Trade, which 
hath been the great increaſe of it in other Coun- 
tiies, being taken away, and Trade fallen to a 
ſort of People of leſs concern for it, men would 
grow lazy and weary of Commerce, every one 
thinking they did well ſo long as they were upon 
equal teiins with their Neighbours ; ſo that the 
ſubverſion of Holland would be no benefit to any, 
fave to the French King, into whoſe mouth their 
Country would moſt fall, who wanting nothing 
for the making of him uncontroulable, but Ha- 
vens and Ports to harbour Ships, nouriſh and 
breed Seamen, would find ſupply there, and 


. Whoſe Kingdom being over-ſtocked with People, 


would be able to ſpare men to plant an un-inhabi- 
ted Country, as would certainly be the Fate of 
Holland, under a Conqueſt and Arbitrary Govern- 
ment, as it hath been to all the free Cities in Tuſ- 
cany and Jtaly , fince they loſt their Liberty ; 
whereas England wanting neither Havens nor 
Ports, nor having an over-plus of people, it would 
be a damage to them in the loſs of their Inhabi- 
tants, and an unprofitable Charge to maintain 
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Foreign Colonies, where the Seas mult be perpe- 
tually croſſed for ſupplying of them with Men, 
Money, and neceſſaries; infomuch that the Ne- 
therlands, under ſuch circumſtances as they would 
be reduced unto by ſubduing of them, would not 
be in the hands of the Engliſh, fo much for their 
own ſecurity as in theirs that now poſlleſs them ; 
for reſtraint and freedom makes lo great difte- 
rence in proſperity, that leſs than Liberty, in- 
couraging Trade and Induſtry, would never be 
able to maintain their Walls againſt the Seca, 
which are kept up with incredible Lahour, Charge; 
and Ingenuity, but expoſe thoſe parts lying upon 
the Sea, which are many times more conliderable 
than all the reſt, to be devoured by it, or laid 
much under Water, and fo rendred inconlidera- 
ble. And the truth of this principle in thns much 
advancing the benefit of freedom above Arbitrary 
Government, which would be the lot of Holland 
under any Conquerour, may be obſerved by the 
two Cities of Weſel and Maeftricht, which whillt 
in the hands of the Spaniard, were without Trade, 
miſerable,wretched, and poor, many of the Hou- 
ſes of the latter being left in ruins by the Inhabi- 
tants, as wanting ability to repair them ; and 
now in leſs than eight or nine and thirty Years, 
that the States have been Maſters of them, they 
are both become flouriſhing places, the latter be- 
ing in a great part new built, with one of the 
faireſt and beſt new publick Town-Houſes that is 
ordinarily met with, next Amſterdam, and Au 
guſtbourg in Germany, But if there were not theſe 
Conſiderations in the caſe, as well as that of the 
advantage that the fall of Holland would be to 
the French, which alone is ſufficient to engage 
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England to ſupport them, it could no way be the 
Intereſt of England to ruine them, to the end to 
encreaſe their own Trade, becauſe if their aims 
be only traffick, the World affords matter enough 
to ſatisfic both Nations, and that £ng/axd hath fa 
mnch the advantage of Holland in natural helps 
for Trade, that if they do but improve them, they 
cannot miſs of exceeding all others init; andaf 
they will be careleſs of their common concerns, 
they ought not to draw an argument from their 
own neglects and ſloth , for the envying other 
mens activity and diligence. 

And laſtly, So long as a firm Peace and amity 
is maintained by Envland with the Netherlands, 
they may look upon them as the out-works,which 
muſt be firſt taken in by any Invader that will at- 
tempt them; for as it never can be the intereſt, or 
in the power of Holland to invade England, fo their 
Intereſt in reference to Religion as well as civil 
ſecurity, will always oblige them not to ſuffer any 
others to do it, or to endanger them, in whoſe 
ſafety they can only be ſafe, it being the clear In- 
terelt of England not to ſuffer any other Potentate 
to ſubvert their Government : So that upon the 
whole, ſince the ſubduing of Holland cannot be a 
benefit but lots to England, 'and may bt of great 
advantage to France, and the Church of Rome, 
againſt which they are impregnable Fortreſles ; 
with ſome ſmaller profit to other Popiſh Sove- 
raigns bordering upon them, as to the Eleor of 
Colne and Biſhog of Munſter, &c, it muſt be the 


chict Foreign Intereſt of England to ſupport the 

preſent Government of Holland. 
Thirdly, It is the Intereſt of England to hold a 
good Correſpondence with Spain, not only ” 
cauſe 
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cauſe that People being little inclinable to Com- 
merce, gives a Trading Country the more advan- 
tage in their Friendſhip, but alſo for that, that 
Crown is neceſlarily to be made uſe of, for the 
ballancing of France. 

Fourthly and laſtly, As the French King ſtriveth 
for the ProteCtorſhip of the Romilh Profeſſion, ſo 
It is ſurely the King of England's Intereſt to ren- 
der himſelf (wherein he can have no oppoſition) 
the General ProteCtor of the Prateſtant Religion 
whereby he will become more formidable and glo- 
rious than he can by any other means: For as 
Q= Elizabeth adhering thoroughly and cordi- 
ally to that Party , advancing the Religion, hold- 
ing intelligence, and taking part with them in 
all their engagements, and conliderable Treaties, 
was not only able in the infancy of the Reforma- 
tion in £nglend, to maintain the reformed in Scor- 
land, France, and the Netherlands, againſt their 
Enemies, their then ſeveral Sovereigns, but alſo 
atJaſt to bring down Philp the Second of Spain 
(one of the wiſeſt and greateſt Kings they ever 
had) and in him, the whole Popiſh Party, by 
which her memory is made famous unto poſter1- 
ty; ſo his Majeſty having many leſs difhculties 
to ſtruggle with than ſhe had, by eſpouſing the 
ſame Principles , cannot fail of the like glorious 
ſucceſs. 

And as it is certain, that all Countries are more 
or leſs great and proſperous, according to the 
proportion they have in Trade,  peaceable and ſe- 
cure at home and abroad, according to the pru- 
dent Election of their Allies, and purſuance of 
their Intereſt; ſo the way to increaſe Trade, isto 
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all ſorts of people of contrary and idle Principles. 
And to ſecurity, to ſuit Alliances to Eccleſiaſtical 
as well as Civil Intereſts. - | 
And now, to ſum upthe Domeſtick Intereſt of 
Englaxd, it lyeth in the advancement of Trade, 
by removing all obſtruftions both in City and 
Country, providing ſuch Laws as may any way . 
helpit, and make it moſt eaſy, eſpecially in gt 
ving Liberty of Conſcience to all Proteſtant Non- 
Conformiſts, and denying it to Papiſts; In not 
coveting Foreign Conquelts , which have always 
been prejudicial and can never be of advantage to 
them ; and retrench the unreaſonable Fees of Law- 
yers, Phyſicians, and Officers, as they are great 
impoveriſhers of the Nation : And as to the Fo- 
reign Intereſt of England, that may be calculated 
to be 4n keeping the ballance among their Neigh- 
bours, and other European Princes ;, being in order 
thereunto, firm to their preſent tripple League, 
and in that eſpecially to Holland, in holding a 
good correſpondence with Spar, and in being 
jealous of all growing greatneſs in the French, 
keeping the Baltick Sea open, in His Majeſties 
making himſelf Protector of the whole Proteſtant 
Party; and as Peace is the adyancer of Trade, to 
ſeek it, and not War, except an inavoidable ne- 
ceſlity require it. And thus I ſhall conclude this 
Chapter, and init, the Intereſt of England, with 
beggirg pardon of the Author of that Book, Inti- 
tuled, A Diſcourſe of Eccleſiaſtical Polity, for my 
Non-Conformity to his DoEtine, which teach- 
eth, That it is ſafer for a Prince to allow Vice 
and Debauchery, than Liberty -of Conſcience, 
whereby he prefers the breach of the ten Com- |} 
manuments, and that which the whole Word _ , 
= G . 4 
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God, the Old and New Teſtament, the Law and 
Goſpel, ſo dreadfully threatens and declares a- 
gainlt, before that, which neither the practice of 
our Saviour, nor his Apoſtles, nor any Text in 
Scripture forbids, or at leaſt, himſelf being Judge, 
not poſitively and indiſputably as they do the 
other; wherein, I confeſs, I am ſo far from agree- 
ing with him, asalſo in many of his other railing 
Principles, not. much better, that | think the 
Church of England hath reaſon to wiſh his Book 
had been writ by ſome of another Coat, and of a 
more remote relation to the Church than the Au- 
thor is reputed to be, by reaſon of the advantage 
that their Enemies may have of drawing argy- 
ments from it, to prove their old Charge , That 
the power of Godlineſs is ſo far from being held 
out in the Lives, Converſations, and Principles of 
many of their Prieſts, that they rather ſeek to de- 
bauch, and make the people' wicked and pro- 
fane. 

This is all I have at preſent to ſay of this Coun- 
try, beſides adventuring to Propheſie, that when 
England (negleCting Church Politicks, which are 
commonly founded in paſſion, revenge, and ſelf, 
and Lawyers Divinity, which is generally col- 
lected ont of their own Books, more than the 
Books of God) will effeCtually purſue their true 
Intereſt, they cannot fail (their natural advanta- 
ges for Trade conſidered) of being more great 
and glorious than any other Nation, 


THE 


THE 


INTEREST 


OF 
by ſome (in alluſignto a Body) called the 


& Head of ir, being by the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains (as by the Neck) joined unto France, and in- 


compaſſed on the other ſides, by the Ocean and 
Mediterranean Seas, and ſince the revolt of Portu- 
-' gal, by that Kingdom, which before was under 

Sparn, | 
This Country is made up of ſeveral Provinces 
and petty Kingdoms, united under one Head and 
King, who (beſides this ConjunCtion of Territo- 
ries, or aggregated body, called and underſtood 
by the general name of Spain) hath, in Iraly the 
Kingdom of Naples, the Dutchy of Miliain, with 
ſome other pieces there: In the Mediterranean, 
the Iſlands of Sicily, Sardinia, Majorca, and Ms- 
norca, all bearing the name of Kingdoms : In the 
Low-Countries, the greateſt part of thoſe: ſeven- (| 
teen Provinces, known by the name of the Nether- þ 
lands: In Germany , the Franche Comte, Or the 
County of Burgundy : In Africa, ſeveral places, | 
as (ita, &c, Many Iſlands in the Ocean, ſome ” \} 
tne 2 
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the Eaſt-Indies, and his Weſt- India Plantations, Do- 
minians enough, were they well governed, to 
render their Prince great and dreadful : But Sparr, 
which was able (until 1648.) to hold their own 
__ all the power of Holland, Portugal, and the 
alliſtance of France, and until 1660. to do the 
ſame againſt the power of France, Portugal, and 
help of England, and in 1667. not tobe able to 
bear up againſt a Corner of France, is a clear de- 
monſtration that Miſ-Governament, in ſuffering all 
manner of Frauds, and neglecting the Intereſt of 
a Nation, will ſoon bring the mightieſt Kingdoms 
low, and lay their honour in the dult. 

As under the name of Spasn, is underſtood ſeve. 
ral Kingdoms and Principalities united in one, 
ſo each of them have their ſeveral Cuſtoms and 
Laws, ſome having more, and others leſs privi- 
ledges, and of all Arragon ſeems to enjoy the 
greateſt freedom; for when they Crown their 
King, the Eſtates of the Kingdom (as Heylin and 
Prin do both affirm) bring in a man, upon whom 
for that time, they put the title of Jultice of 4r- 
ragon, and ſetting him in a Seat advanced above 
all others, the King who is then to be received, 
doth firſt homage to him, and after that, is by 
the Eſtates Created King upon certain Conditi- 
ons, and told, that they that are as great as he, 
and can do more than he, have Created him King, 
upon the then repeated Conditions betwixt him 
and them and this Ceremony is, or ought to be 
triennially executed in the Aſſembly of the E- 
ſtates of Arragon. 

Their priviledges are ſaid to have been granted, 
to incourage them againſt the Moors, and it 1s 
molt undeniably true, that no people bave - 
muc 
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much canſe to adventure Lives and Fortunes a-' | 
yainſt Invaders, as they who have Eſtates and Pri- 2 
viledges to loſe; for thoſe whole condition can- 2 
not be made worſe by a Change, have little rea- } 
fon to fight fgr nothing, and this 1s ſo naturally 
imprinted in the minds of men, that the dulleſt 
Peaſants are Maſters of it 5 nay cven ſuch of them 
as in all other things are a(ted meerly by ſenſe, 
and not by reaſon, in this aCt rationally, as the 
Country Man in his Proverb, that » may better 
play for nothing than work, for nothing, fully expref- 
ſeth ; and we find this alſo made good in our time 
in Hungary, where the Proteſtants remaining paſ: 
ſive, have deſired that the Turk might prevail ra- 
ther than the Emperour, becauſe under him, pay: 
ing a moderate Tribute, they are protected in the 
enjoyment of their Eſtates, and exerciſe of their 
Conſcience, it being Death for a Turk to abuſe a 
Chriſtian upon the bare account of his Religion 
(a good Prejiident for Chriſtian Princes :) whereas 
under the Emperour (he being aCted by the Jeſu- 
its) they are not (or at leaſt were not lately) 
ſuffered to enjoy either Conſcience or Eſtate, if 
they could not join in the Idolatrous Worſhip, and 
approve of the wicked and ridiculous Doctrine of 
Romez by which Principle it is,that the Emperour, 
who was not long ſince a match for France, Sweden, 
and ſeveral Proteſtant Princes, is no more conſi- 
derable at this day : for as the way for any Prince 
to make himſelf: formidable in the World is to 
ule all juſt means to increaſe his people, provoking 
them to induſtry, and a lawful emulation in aC- 
quiring of Eſtates (without which no Country |? 
can be great) ſo the inducement to induſtry is, the ' 
granting of priviledges that may ſecure men in the | 
enjoyment |» 


ds 
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enjoyment of the fruits of their Jabours ; for in- 
duſtry and ingenuity are not the efiects of the bar- 
renneſs of a Country, oppreſlion of the People, 
or want of Land, as the Author of the State of 
England hath of late aſſerted, but the effects only 
of Juſtice, good Laws and liberty : there are 
Examples enough in the World of barren Coun- 
tries and great impoſitions producing no ſuch ct- 
fects; as Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Norway, 
do witneſs: Neither doth the barrenneſs of that 
part of /caly wherein Rome ſtands, make that City 
flouriſh now under Eccleliaſtical Oppreſlion, as it 
antiently did under Juſtice and good arder z nor 
doth the barrenneſs of that land (with the op- 
preſlion of the great Turk) where the ruins of 
Athens yet remain (ſad Monuments of the decay 
of that once famous State) make that place, or 
any other part of Greece flouriſh now, as it for- 
merly did under freedom and good Adminiltra- 
tion; but the good Laws and liberty of the City of 
Neurenburgh 1n Germany , which lyeth in a bar- 
ren ſoil, may be obſerved to be the cauſe of the 
great ingenuity, induſtry, and populouſneſs of 
that City and Country about it. 

The want of Land in Holland, nor the great 
Taxes (inſtanced in by the fore-mentioned Ayu- 
thor) are not (according to his new Philoſophy ) 
8 the cauſes of their induſtry, but their liberty and 
F good Laws, framed {ingly to the Intereſt of the 
8 publick (without conſideration of any other) are 
the cauſes of it, good or bad Government being 
chiefly that which makes any Country proſper- 
ous or miſerable; ſo that our pretended Statiſt, 
that fetcheth the reaſon of the proſperity of a 
people from the want of Land, the barrenneſs of 
the 
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the Country , and oppreſſion of the SubjeQts, 
muſt be out in his politicks, for that jt is not 


within the reach of his learning to give an in. | 


ſtance of any one Country, that ever grew diffu. 
ſively rich by any other means than liberty and 
ood Government. 

The Hollanders as they were always under a 
great degree of liberty, ſo they were (compared 
with other Countries) always populous; yet as 
their freedom hath increaſed, fo have their peo- 
ple, they being now much more poputous than in 
former days: for to ſay that want of Land, and 
great impoſitions, will bring ſtrangers to a Coun. 
try and make them induſtrious, is as much as to 
fay, that Poverty and Famine will do it; but it's 
irrational, and becoming none but half-witted 
men, to think that ſtrangers upon an ordinary 
account will make it their choice to ſettle in a 
ſtarving and oppreſſing Country. 


Were not the cold Climate of New England | 
ſupplied and helped by good Laws and Diſcipline, Þ 


the barrenneſs of that Country would never have 
brought people to it, nor have advanced it in 


conſideration an{! formidableneſs, above thoſe : 


other Engliſh Plantations exceeding it much in 
fertility, and other inviting qualities : and as it is 
by ſtrangers (which none can deny) that Holland 
abounds (above all other places) in people, it 
muſt be good Laws, with good Government, Ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice and Liberty, that draws 
ſuch mnltitudes to them, and that makes them ſo 
induſtrious and rich as they now are ; and it can- 
not bc leſs than non-ſenſe, or a brain. ſick humour 
In any, to complain of the great charge they are 
at in Holland, and the oppreſſion they lie under 


there, Þ 
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there, when the people thrive, and grow valtly 
rich, beſide that populouſneſs from ſtrangers, 
freedom from Beggars, a people well cloathed, 
ſtrong and healthful, are not the marks of ſla- 
very but of freedom, all which Characters are in 
no one place found, ſave in Holland, nor any one 
of them in France, where they are in no want of 
impoſitions and oppreſſion: And now to ſpeak 
more particularly to the Taxes and Impolitions in 
Holland, quoted by the forementioned Book, as 
an example to other Countries; they are, 

Firſt,no more than what is neceſſary in a frugal 
way for ſupport of their Government and prote- 
tion of their Commerce (which all people ought 
chearfully to ſubmit unto) and levied without 
any material burthen to Trade, becauſe from it 
my muſt derive all their power and great- 
neſs. 

Secondly, What is colleted is not vainly ſpent, 
or paid away in great Salaries, an imployment of 
200. ſtarl. per annum, being rare amongſt them, 
for even e Monſieur de Wit, who is according to 
common fame (which is generally a good latelli- 
gencer) one of the wiſeſt Stateſmen and Counſel- 
lors of this Age, and of the greateſt uprightneſs, 
faithfulneſs, diligence, and induſtry for his Coun- 
try, and ſo conſequently of greateſt merit, had 
not until of Jate above 400 1. Salary per annum, 
and hath it yet but little augmented : nor are they 
couſened by their Officers, but have their income 
truly expended for their neceſſary defence, and 
for the advancement of Trade ; for had not Trat- 
lick by good Laws, and prudent Conduct, the 
benefit of their impoſitions, they could no more 
flouriſh than a Farmer could be rich, that reaped 

not 
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not the fruit of the improvement of his Land, 
which he made at his own coſt and charges. Net 
ther is it to be imagined, that were not the peo. 
ple of Holland fully ſatished in -the true and 
faithful diſpoſal of their money (how great {ſ0- 
ever their Taxes may be) for the good of the pub- 
lick, and that it is not vainly ſpent and triflzd 
away, it were poſſtble to keep them jn peace, be- 
cauſe as they are a people frugal in their na- 
tures and diſpoſitions, ſo they would otherwiſe 
. be haters of profuſeneſs,and mutinous againſt it in 
their Trultces; and the truth of this appears, not 
only in that it was far ſhort of what they now pay 
(the riches of the Country then and now even corn 
| lidered) that made them groan under their bur. 
thens in times of peace (which they do not now) 
and Beggars (compared to wiat they now are) 
under the King of Span, and provoked them to 
revolt, but alſo in that (notwithſtanding their 
Taxes) Foreign Commodities, and home Manu- 
factures (though made of materials fetched from 
other Countries) are in the general cheaper than 
40 other places, nay their proviſions, though they 
. are for ſeven parts in eight of them indebted 
unto the Sea and Foreign Commerce, are yet as 


cheap as at London, their publick half Crown - 


Ordinaries, being tor their rate better, and ſome 
ſorts of Wine at leſs than half the price they 
are there, in ſo much that their great Gabels, 
through a prudent management, are no burthen 
to their people z, for their Country being-all Tra- 
ders, either in their perſons or Eſtates, and all 


they pay being laid out for, their protection, and ky 


the improvement of Trade, their impoſitions re- 


curn unto them in an adyantageous Circulation, * 


which 
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which other places not under the like circumſtan- 
ces are not capable of, and therefore it is a-great 
miſtake in thoſe, who though aſhamed to plead 
againſt riches in the people (as the Author of the 
State of England doth) yet being willing to main- 
tain a harmleſneſs in unlimited Taxes, do make 
uſe of the new notion of Circulation, in arguing 
from the example of one place to another, when 
the parrallel or reaſon doth not hold ; for beſide 
the indigency of the Countries before inſtanced 
in (which are ſufficiently burthened with impolſi- 
tions without thriving by them) 1 appeal to Gen- 
tlemen that have nothing but their Kents to live 
upon, whether they find by experience, any help 
towards Taxes, from the new notion of Circula- 
tion: but the maxim of keeping the people poor, 
having been ſo miſchievous and untucceſstul in 
the World, and particularly to Spain; it is mat- 
ter of wonder it ſhould ſtill be alive to the pre- 
judice of Mankind. And it is a very uncharitable 
as well as unpolitick principle, becauſe, 

Firſt, It is an incumbent duty upon every one 
to do as they would be done by, and that it is to 
be preſumed, that thoſe that plead moſt for Po- 
verty in others, would not be willing to be 
brought under it themſelves. 

And ſecondly, For that although the principle 
of keeping the pcoplie poor , that never knerw 
what riches were, may be practiſed, it is dan- 
gerous to adventure to reduce a people to ſuch 
a Condition, that have known the comfort of 
plenty, and been uſed to a full way of living, as 
the revolt of the Low-Countries is a ſufficient in- 
dication thereof, But to leave this digreſſion if 
(being occaſioned by that Scandalous and vile 

G Book, 
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Book, called the Stare of England , the further 
cenſuring whereof I leave to Authority) it de- ' 
ſerves the name. : ; 
This great Province of Spain, bordering npon | 
no Corntry but France (ſave Portugal) and ha- 
ving no way by Land to it , but over dreadful 
Mountains, could never have had any probahy- 
lity of carrying the Univerſal Monarchy as it had 
long deſigned, had it not in the proſecution 
thereof, been indiſſolubly united to the Houſe of 
Auſtria; for otherwiſe, though it hath many con- 
ſiderabke Countries depending upon it , and be- 
longing to it, yet being ſcattered over moſt parts 
of the World, they would have been of little uſe 
' in ſo great a deſign. For Spazn being divided from 
the reit of that Kings Dominions, and in the ge- 
neral a barren and unpeopled Country, wanting 
roviſions, and the hotneſs of the Climate render- 
ing the people the more unfit for colder Countries, 
wcs not alone qualified for Northern Conquelts, 
eſpecially not of. ſo populous a Country as France, * 
through which they muſt firſt have made their 
way 3 But as it was unſeparably united to the * 
Auſtrian Family, and fo to its large Intereſt in } 
Germany on one fide of that great body, and on 
the other ſide , owner of thoſe conſiderable Ne : 
therlands called the ſeventeen Provinces, with a © 
commanding Intereſt in /aly, in the poſſeſſion of : 
Naples, Milam, and ſome other pieces there, be- '? 
ſide the Iſlands of Sicslia, Sardinia, &c. in the Me- * 
direrranean, and it ſelf conveniently placed for 
managing his Weſt, and (then: great) Eaſt-Indis © 
Trade, and for eſtabliſhing the chief Seat of rule 
ſrom whence it might without fear of diſturbance, |? 
illue its CireCtions, as from the Head to the _— >. 
ſs, > 
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bers, it is matter of admiration that it prevaited 
not in the deſign, and that they failed in the ar- 
tempt, is next under God (who doth often re- 
prove Princes, by blaſting their ambitions and 
unjuſt yen 9p againſt their Subjefts or Neigh- 
bours) tobe attributed to the revolt and wiſe Con- 
duCt of theſeven United Provinces, together with 
the conſtant and faithful adherence of good Queen 
Elizabeth to her and the Kingdom of England: true 
Intereſt at that time, in a Cordial aſſiſting the 
States al, either privately or publickly, 

from their firſt revolt to the end of her Reign. 
Whilſt Spain was upon their great deſign, they 
thought ir their Intereſt as it really was (althoogh 
not then Great Bretams but the contrary) to 
make Pence with England, which they accompliſh- 
ed ſoon after King Fames came to the Crown, aim- 
ing thereby to ſecure their Ext and Weſt-[ndia 
Trades, and enable them the better to aC the 
Papiſts in Ermgtand againſt thetr King and Country 
(as appeared ſoon after by the Gun-Powder-Plot) 
and proſecute their War agaiuſt the United Ne- 
therlands, wherein they were ſurely exceeding 
right ; but having before miſled their Intereſt, in 
depopulating their Country by perſecution, ex- 
puliion of the Moors, and Foreign Plantations 
(which no State deſigning Conqueſt ſhonld do) 
and in quarrelling with Holland at fo great a di- 
ſtance (when by reaſon of the enmity of England, 
they could not withont great hazard approach 
_ them by Sea) and before they were Maſters of 
any paſſage to them by Land , other than after 
tranſportation of their ſnccors by Ships to Finalt, 
then carrying them through /raly over the elpes, 
and at laſt croſſing Germary, a match as it is diffi- 
G 2 cult, 
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cult, ſo likewiſe ſo chargeable beyond ſuppert, 
that they thereby ruined themſelves, whereas had 
they been content to have ſuffered the Netherlands 
to have enjoyed their priviledges due to them 
from all Antiquity, and ſo kept them under their 
obedience, and in them the conſiderable advan. 
tage of their aſſiſtance, until by Conqueſt they 
had made their way to them by Land, Spaix 
would according to the eye of reaſon, have been 
beyond controul, able to have invaded France on 
all ſides with more than probable good ſucceſs; 
but their unſatiable, lofty, ſwelling minds, di 
daining all Dominion not founded in arbitrary ' 
and abolure will and pleaſure, Holland became a 
ſtone of ſtumbling to them , againſt which they 
were daſhed in pieces, in exhauſting their vaſt 
Treaſure, waſting their Men, deſtroying their *' 
Naval ſtrength, and levelling of them to other 
Princes and States, which ſufficiently evinceth. 
the danger and charge of maintaining at a di- 
ſtance, a War which muſt by Sea be ſupplied. 


" And were not the depraved nature of man ſo 


blinded by ambition and covetouſneſs, that it can | 
hardly make a true Judgment of things, it could | 
not but in taking right meaſures of the ſeyeral 
kinds of limited and Arbitrary Monarchies, find 
that Kings and Princes would be much happier, 
greater, and more formidable under the firſt than | 
latter. For although an abſolute Prince, may with 

ſeeming reaſon think, that he is more conſiders 
ble when he hath theEſtates of his Subjets wholly 
at his Arbitrary Devotion, than when he hath but 


part, yet upon a true ballance of circumſtances, 


a part under one Government, will be found to 
exceed the whole under the other, ia that = : 
Tnere -- 
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there is a contentedneſs in a Prince, under limita- 
tions, it begets ſuch a confidence betwixt him 
and his people, in the conjunftion of Counſels 
for the prevention of frauds and deceits, and the 
improvement of publick good (their joint Inter- 
eſt) as renders Military power needleſs, and ſo 
ſaves the charge of all other inſtruments of force, 
ſave thoſe neceſſary for civil adminiſtration,which 
peaceable conſtitution tending naturally to the 
increaſing Trade, and in that the wealth of a Na- 
tion, the riches of Prince and People grow reci- 
procally together, and that each to a degree 
much above what it is poſlible for them both, or 
either, to arrive at under Tyranny; for where 
that is the Government, Ingenuity , Induſtry, 
and Trade (the Foundation of every Nations 
greatneſs) muſt be diſcouraged, for that no peo- 
ple that have not an aſſurance of the enjoyment 
of the fruits of their labours, have any reaſon to 
be induſtrious further than for preſent ſubſiſtence ; 
and if a Prince by Arbitrary Impoſitions, is able 
to levy more upon his people than peradventure 
by mutual conſent he could do, yet when the ex- 
traordinary charge in keeping by force of Arms 
his SubjeCts in ſlavery (to the obſtrufting Trade 
and Induſtry) and the couſening and cheating in 
all ſorts of Officers, which ſuch Governments 
muſt allow, is deduCted, the clear revenue of the 
' Prince will by the ballance be found much leſs 
than what it would be under a limited Monarchy, 
where Trade is improved, and deceit prevented; 
beſide that the debaſement of the Spirits of his 
own people, who are never ſo gallant under fla- 
very as liberty, and in a great meaſure the loſs 
of the uſe of them, in that under Tyranny they 
G 3 cannot 
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cannot ſafely be confided in, without a,mixture 
of Strangers, is not ſmall, as our Neighbour Na- 
tion doth clearly demonſtrate, that King judging 
it not only his ſecurity , but alſo necellacy for 
him, even whilſt bis Country is over-ſtocked with 
people, to make uſe of Foreigners to mix with 
them, without which his own Subjects would be 
inſignificant againſt other Countries, and dans 
gerous as to himſelf, nor is the want of that 
content and fatisfaftion of mind, which all men 
not unnatural, take in the affeftion of their peo- 
ple, of little account, neither is this conſideration 
to be deſpiſed, that if ſuch Governmeats falltg 
weak Princes, they run great hazard of ſudden 
ſubverſion, oppreſſed people being apt-to take all 
advantages that may ſecm to promiſe eaſe, or if 
they ſhall be more peaceably diſpoſed , it will 
prove but the giving way to a languiſhing diſtem- 
per, which will end in a cettain Death, as may 
ſhewn by plentiful inſtances, where the inabls 
lity or weakneſs of one hath loſt more, than the 
ſucceſſion of ſeveral able Princes have acqui- 
red. And if any in oppoſition of this do object 
the example of a Kingdom not far off, they may 
be anſwered, that beſide that degree of freedom, 
which their Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and in 
ſome kind theic Trading Cities enjoy , they are 
ſaved by ſome circumſtances, that other Cotn- 
tries cannot hope for, as by the formidableneſs of 
their Reformed Subjects, who (being always true 
to the Princes of the blood , neyer conteſting 


with their Soyeraigns but for Liberty of Con- 4 
ſcience in Religion, when denied it contrary 3 


to their Laws) were a Perpetual awe upon the 
Papilts, and when they have Confederated 
| againlt 
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againſt their Kings, the Proteſtants have frequent- 
ly been their ruine, and as oft the preſervation 
of the Crown; beſide that the ſucceſſion of two 
ſuch Miniſters of State, as ſerved that Nation, - 
who having had neither Wives nor known legiti- 
mate Children, had the leſs temptations to uſur- 
pation, cannot be again expected: and I dare fur- 
ther undertake to Propheſie, that that Prince and 
People, who ſhall at any time be bleſied with this 
harmony and agreement in Government, ſhall 
thereby be much more proſperous, happy, and 
formidable than ever they were before , or can 
by any other way be hereafter. And this obſerva- 
tion I own to have been firſt made Maſter of, by 
that excellent anſwer of Charles the Firſt of Eng- 
lxnd to the nineteen Propolitions, preſented him 
by the long Parliament, where reciting the Ver- 
tunes and Vices of the three ſeveral Forms of Go- 


vernment, as abſolute Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, 
and Democracy, he prefers the Government of 
England, as it is a mixed and regulated Monar- 
chy beyond all other, in that it hath the conveni- 
ency of them all without the inconveniency of 
any one. And my there 1s no Government good 


like that, where the liberties and priviledges of 
the people are ſo fortified by Laws , that they are 
beyond the invaſion of their Princes; for King 
James acknowledgeth that he was ordained for 
the good of his People, and not they ordained for 
$ him; and Charles the Firſt of England, in his fore- 
3 mentioned anſwer faith, That there is legally 
2 placed in both Houſes of Parliament a power 
2x more than ſufficient to prevent and reſtrain the 

power of Tyranny. . 
The Duke of Txkary may be held a rational 
G 4 inſtance 
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inſtance of this aſſertion, that abſolute power ig 
a prejudice to any Prince, in that the multitude 
of Taxes which he Arbitrarily lays upon his Peo- 
ple, are ſuch, as hath in a great meaſure depopu- 
lated his Country, and deſtroyed the Commerce 
of it, without bringing near ſo much into his Cof. 
fers, as whilſt the Country was under freedom, it 
did inſenſibly contribute for publick good and pre. 
ſervation,or as the City of Amſterdam alone is ſaid 
to ſpend yearly in charitable nſes z as on the con- 
trary, the famous things that great Queen Eliza | 
beth of happy memory did during her Reign, ha- 
ving been in War with her Neighbours round @ | 
bout her the greateſt part of the 4.5. Years of her. | 
time, beſide 1n almoſt continual aCtion with Jre. 
land, and ſometimes at home (from the turbu. 
lent Rebellious humour of her Popiſh Subjefts) 
and that in all, with glorious ſucceſs, is a preg- 
nant demonſtration of the benefit that an affeQio. 
nate agreement in Government betwixt Prince 
and People (under a mixed Monarchy) brings to | 
a Country. '2 
If the French King who brags and glories moſt * 


in his abſoluteneſs (though he exerciſeth it to- 3 
tally but over his poor miſerable Peaſants and * 


imaller Cities) ſhould compare what his clear ? 


yearly income would be under regulated Monar- 


chy, whereby he might increaſe Trade, ſpare the 
charge of vaſt Armies, many Garriſons, prevent * 
fraud and couſenage, with what it is at preſent 
under his Arbitrary Power, with all the prejudi- 


cial circumſtances attending it; it may with 7 
reaſon be ſuppoſed, that that rich and good land *# 


would afford a far greater intrade under the firſt 


than latter Government ; and the Spaniard mY > 
caule |; 
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cauſe to acknowledge the truth of this Principle, 
ſince their King chuſing (contrary to the Belgick 
Liberties) to carry on the War in bis Netherlands 
by his own ſingle Counſels and Foreign Forces 
(wherein they met with nothing but rapine, guile, 
and corruption) rather than conform to the pri- 
viledges of the Country in joining with the E- 
ſtates of it (who in ſuch caſe offered to main- 
tain forty thouſand men at their own charge) 
hath had ſo great an influence upon their decay, 
if not been the ſole cauſe of it, The like obſer- 
vations might be made of other abſolute Govern- 
ments, but this ſhall ſerve, as being ſufficient to 
ſhew how Spain from the height of glory, promi- 
ſing to themſelyes the Univerſal Soveraignty of 
Chriſtendom, is by the means of a ſmall begin- 
ning, the revolt of a handful of their own deſpi- 
ſed Subjets (occaſioned by ill Government and 


invading of their priviledges) brought to change 

their deſign from that of ſwallowing up all Do- 

minion, to that of ſeeking their own 90 94 
£ 


by a League with thoſe that at firſt they thought 
to have extirpated, having now no way left to 
preſerve themſelves, their Weſ#-Indsa Territories 
and Trade thither, and what elſe they have any 
where in the World, but to hold it their true 
Domeſtick Intereſt, 

Firſt, To reconcile all differences at home, uni- 
ting thoroughly there, that ſo they may be the 
better able to agree (as it is indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
ſary for them to do) upon methodical and well 
digeſted means for their defence and preſerva- 
tion, and keeping their Vice-Roys and Gover- 
nours 1n all their Territories true to them, in caſe 
Death ſhonld deprive them of their yOUg run , 

cauſe 
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becauſe ſhould ſuch an unhappineſs befal them, 
' and that they ſhould then be found indivifions and 
diſtrations, it would give great advantagets 
the French (who will be ſure at ſuch a time to fall 
ſuddenly upon them in all places) and be an in- 
ducement to their great Officers in all their ſeve- 
ral Dominions, to'hearken to the temptations of 
the French (their Enemies) who will not fail (ac- 
cording to their uſual practice) of aſſaulting 
their fidelities, with promiſes of the greateſt re- 
wards, corruption being the inſtrument they do 
the greateſt things with. | 

Secondly, Since neither the .Emperour, nor 
Pope, is now able to afford this King any ſuch 
aſſiſtance, as is to be ſolely relied upon, it is his In- 
tereſt to ſer aſide all Church Politicks, and for- 
mer pretended religious Artifices for perſecution, 
and:to give all his Subjects incouragement, if not 
by toleration in Religion, yet by a tacit abate- 
ment of the rigour of his proceedings againſt 
them upon that account , as a means the better 
to oblige the Reformed Princes and States to him; 
and as the affairs of Chriſtendom now ſtand, in 
relation ta France, even the Pope himſelf, if he un-, | 
derſtood his own Intereſt,and-were not blinded by 
| | malice and ſuperſtitions zeal, could not be averſe 

x tothis, in that it is folly for him to think, that his 
of gaut'y Copes, Croſſes, and tripple Crown. will de- 
Nb: end his See againſt the French King, after he bath 
| * by the help of his Paſtoral Staff hooked in all the 


| reſt, and that he will not reduce both him and 
Ti Peters Chair to their original, and to his own. de- 
TE votion; and now as to the Foreign Intereſt of *? 
thisRingdom, it is, "v 

Firſt, Cordially to: unite with England, the 

| | tates 


& 
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States of Holland, the Northern Kings and Prin- 
| ces, againſt the growing greatneſs of France, and 
for oppoſing that King in all his endeavours for 
further additions, eſpecially in his deſigns upon 
the Spamiſh and United Netherlands, for ſhould 
be gain thoſe of them lying upon the Sea, whe- 
ther by Conqueſt, Treaty, or Purchaſe, he will 
then find Ports and Havens there ſafficient to in- 
creaſe his Naval ſtrength, and want nothing need- 
ful for the total ruine of Spain, fave a pretence 
(which be will ealily.invent) for quarrelling with 
them; for by ſuch nonlibaions his greatneſs both 


at Land and Sea would be ſo much augmented, 
that he would be able torun them down 1n all 
Places both at home and abroad, ſpoiling them in 
their Weſt-India Trade (their chief ſupport ) 
whereas without better and more conveniently f1- 
tuated Harbours than his own, he can never be 


very great at Sea, and without being formidable 
there, no Prince in Chriſtendom can exceed in 
greatneſs at Land. | 

And Spain having in their late Wars in 1667. 
had ſufficient experience of France, they cannot 
(if what they charge upon them in reference there- 
unto, be true) with prudence or ſafety rely upon 
any Treaties with them, how plain or clear ſoe- 
ver they may be, or truſt to any thing leſs than 
the ſtrength and intereſt of their Allies in con- 
junction with their own to defend themſelves a- 
gainſt France; and of this, Spain hath the more 


# cauſe to be ſenſible, ſince they are the beſt able 


to judge of the"danger other Countries were in, , 
whillt they themſelves deſigned the Univerſal Mo- 
narchy, out of which enterprize the French have 
at preſent juſtled them, taking it to — 
an 
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and are now as formidable in it as they ever 
were, es 
Secondly, It is the true Foreign Intereſt of © 
Spain, to over-look and forget all their pretences | 
or titles to Portugal, how good ſoever they. ma 
be, and to make a firm and cordial League wi 
that Crown, for anticipating France, in having 
it asa back Door for entering Spain from thence, 
as by the way of Perpinio on the one fide, and 
by St. Fohn de Luce on the other ſide, they have 
already advantages for the invaſion of it. And 
thus upon the whole, the Spaniard having no 
Trade but to their own Plantations and Coun- 
tries, nor genius to any further proſpect in it, 
their Intereſt may be ſummed up in ſelf-preſer- 
vation : And this is all I have to ſay of Spain at 
this time. | 
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THE 


INTEREST 


PORTUGAL. 


Ortugal, under which name (beſide that 
Country properly called ſo) is compriſed 


Alearva (ſometime a ſmall Kingdom) ly- 
eth on the Weſtern part of Spa:n, bounded on that 
ſide by the Ocean Sea, having on the Coaſt near 
three hundred Miles in length, with eighty or a 
hundred Miles in breadth ; it is neither populous 
nor fruitful, but thin of people, and ſo barren, 
that had not the. King a Revenue coming by 
Trade from the Eaft and Weſt Indies (where they 
have large Plantations) and ſome other Iſlands, 
as from the Azores, &c, his income would do 
little tothe ſupport of his Dignity and Govern- 
ment, 

In the Year 1640. -this Kingdom (after it had 
been near ſixty Years under the King of Span) 
revolted, and ſet up the Duke of Brigance, Crown- 


-& ingof him King, from whence enſued a War be- 
2 twixt the two Crowns, which continued until the 
7 Year ſixteen hundred lixty ſeven, that by the me- 
3 dition of Ergland a Peace was concluded be- 


twixt them. 


The ground of their conteſt was their ſeveral 
Titles, 
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Titles, derived from one and the ſame Common 
Anceſtor, Emanuel! King of Portugal, who left * 
ſix Children, four Sons, and two Daughters, ay * 
followeth. 


Fohn 


Lewis Iſabella. 
SONS Henry Daughters Beatrix. 
Edward 


Fohn ſucceeded his Father, and had Zohn, who 
had Sebaſtian, (reputed to be ſlain by the Moors 
in Bazbery), who dying without Childres, @e 
Line of Fohn Eldeſt Son of Emaxel expired in 
him. | ; ; 

Lewis ſecond Son of Emanuel died before his 
great Nephew King Sebaſtian, and left only Den 
Antonio a Baſtard Son, who upon the Death of 
Sebaſtian was Proclaimed King by thoſe of Licben, | 
but after forced to fly for England. | 
Henry the third Son of Emanwel (a Cardinal) 7 
was after the Death of his great Nephew Seb * 
«an Crowned King. | ; 

Edward the fourth Son of Emanuel, and his 3 
youngeſt Child, left two Davghters, Mary and 
Katherime, ? 
! Iſabella eldeſt Daughter of Emanuel, was mar- * 
''l ried to the Emperour (harles the Fifth , from * 
[ whom is lineally deſcended the preſent King of 

174 


Spam. 


Beatrix ſecond Daughter of Emanuel, was Mar- 


| 
| ih ried to Charles Duke of Savoy, from whom is de ; 
g's... ſcended that Duke. 7 
q: 1 Mary the eldeſt Daughter of Edward, young: |: 
; | eſt Son of Emannel, was married to A F 
uke |} 
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Duke of Parma, from whom that Family is de- 
ſcended. 
Katherine the younger Daughter of Edward, 
was married to Fob» Duke of Brigance, from 
_ the preſent King of Portugal is deſcen- 
Henry the third Son of Emanuel, in whom was 
the undoubted right to the Crown , after the 
Death of his great Nephew Sebaſtian (as is be- 
fore-mentioned) was Crowned King in the Year 
1578. who being an old Man without Children, 
and ſenſible of the diſputes that would ariſe after 
his Deceaſe about the Succeſſion, erefted a Ju- 
dicature , to hear and determine the ſeveral 
Claims pretending to the Crown, of which there 
were hve, (viz.) 

Firſt, Don Antonio Son of Lewis, ſecond Son of 
Emanuel. 

Secondly , Philip the ſecond King of Spain, 
Grandchild to Emanuel, by his eldeſt Daughter 
Iſabella. 

Thirdly, Phillibert Duke of Savoy, Grandchild 
to Emanuel, by his ſecond Daughter Beatrix. 

Fourthly , J4ary Dutcheſs of Parma, ekdeſt 
Daughter of Edward youngeſt Son of Emanuel, 
ne younger Brother to Herry King Car- 

inal. 

Fifthly, Katherine Dutcheſs of Brigance, young- 
elt Daughter of Edward, youngeſt Son of Ema- 
nuel. 

The Court for Claims erefted by King. Henry 
aſſembled and fat, where each pretender by him- 
ſelf, Deputies or Advocates, pleaded their ſeve- 
ral Titles. | 

Don Antonia pleaded his owa Cauſe himſelf, 

alledging 
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alledging the Marriage of his Mother to Lews! 
his Father, but after a full hearing he was exclu- 
ded (his Uncle King Cardinal being preſent) as 
being judged Illegitimate, and that for theſe 
reaſons. 

Firſt, Becauſe hg had been reputed a Baſtard all 
his Days, never any Man before calling the truth 
of it in queſtion. | 

Secondly, Becauſe when Pope Fl the Third 
put forth a Decree againſt the promotion of Ba- 
itards, Don Antonio ſued to be exempted, and 
thereby owned his Baſtardy. | 

Thirdly, Becauſe Lewis his Father, by his laſt 
Will and Teſtament declared him his Baſtard 
SON. 

Fourthly, Becauſe Lews:s his Father never ac 
quainted any Friends with his Marriage of bis 
Mother, as was probable he would have done td 27 
ſome of them, notwithſtanding ſhe was of mean Z 
Birth, and of the race of the Jews (the reaſon 
ſvggeſted why he did not) had it been true, and 7 
eſpecially to his Brother Ring Henry, who was 
with him in his ſickneſs. 

And Fifthly, Becauſe the Witneſſes brought to 
prove the Marriage of his Mother to his Father, 
confeſſed that they were ſuborned thereunto. + , 3 

Philip the Second , King of Spain, pleaded 'by 3 
ſeveral Learned Lawyers, Firſt, That being 
Grandchild to Emanuel by his eldeſt Daughter, 
and the Dukes of Parma and Brigance but great 


Grandchildren to him, by Davghters of a youn- -* 
ger Son, who never lived to be King; he was |; 
one degree nearer to Emanuel, as alſo to the then © 


preſent King, than either of the other two, which * | 
the Civilians pretended to be ſtrong Argumentsin * 
their Lay, Secondly, |! 
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Secondly, That when Fohn the baſe Son of Pe- 
dro, was Crowned King of Portugal, it was to 
the injury of the King of Caſtile, the right being 
in him, as having then Married Bearrsx the Legi. 
timate Daughter and Heir of Ferd:nando King of 
Portugal, Legitimate Son of Pedro, whereas John 
was but Baſtard Son of Pedro, and Baltard Bro- 
ther to Ferdinando Father tO Beatrix. | 

Thirdly, Becauſe Portugal was given away by 
a former King of Caſtile, in Marriage with one 
of his Daughters, contrary to the Law of the 
Land. 

The Duke of Parma pleaded by Farneſo Biſhop 
of Parma, that being Son of the Eldeſt Daughter 
of Edward, fourth Son of Emanuel, he ought to 
be preferred before the King of Span, being but 
Son of a Daughter of Emanuel, and therefore as 
trueſt Heir, in deriving from the Male Line, laid 
Claim to the Crown. 

The Duke of Brigance pleaded his Cauſe hint 
ſelf, and againlt Span alledged the fame as Par- 
ma did, and to bar Parma, who was deſcended 
from the Eldeſt Daughter, as himſeif was from 
the Younger , that Parma was an Alicn (being 
an /talian) and he a natural born Portugueſe. 

The Duke of Savoy plcaded his Cauſe by Charles 
IM Aevero (aſterwards a Cardinal) but he being de- 
Micended from a Younger Daughter of Emanuel, as 
Atie King of Spain was from the Eldelt, he was 
Fpreſently excluded as having no colour of right, 
'# Belide theſe pretenders, Quecn Katherine of 
France would have put in her Claim, as deſcen- 
—2Ccd by her Mother from Alphonſo, the Third King 
"Rot Portugal, but the Plea being groundleſs, they 

RYdenied to veceiye it, = lo the diſpute remained 


betwcen 
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between the King of Spain, and the two Dukes of 
Parma and Brigance, but King Henry dying whilſt 
the buſineſs was in hot debate, and before he had * 
decided the Controverſy, the King of Spaix (ma. 
king himſelf Judge in the Caſe) ſeized upon the 
Kingdom, which He, his Son and Grandſon en- 
joyed near ſixty Years after. 

Now the Caſe ſtanding thus betwixt the two 
Crowns of Spain and Portugal; it is conſequently 
the Intereſt of the Portwpneſe , to be jealous of 
Spain (who will hardly forget their Title to the 
Crown of Portugal) being always upon their 
Watch towards them, and to make Leagues with 
Foreign Princes and States for aſſiſtance when. 
ever they ſhall be fallen upon by the Spaniard, and | 
as France lyeth neareſt to them (except Spasn) and 
ſo beſt able to do them moſt good or harm, to 
hold fair with them, yet withont truſting them 2? 
(who practiſe a great Latitude in breach of Arti ? 
cles) too far, or even their own Queen (if with- 7? 
out Heirs of her Body) becauſe a French Lady, : 
who are generally of buſite working Spirits in 
matters of State: And the deſigns of the French 
being manifeſtly for increaſe and greatneſs, bog: '? 
ling at nothing that may ſtand in their way,ſhould 2? 
the young King of Spain be ſwept away by Death, 
without leaving Iſſue, the French Kings pretences 
would be as well to Portugal as Spain, which col- 
fideration doth alſo oblige this King in prudence, ,*? 
to ſeek (if poſſible) a hearty Union and Leagn 
with Spain, for their mutual defence and prefer- 
vation againſt Fraxce. 
| How it comes that this people, who by thei | 
inclination to Trade, and ſucceſs in it , had for-j : 


merly acquired the Charater of the rich Mer- | 
chants Z 
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chants of Portugal, ſhould now ſo little (as they 
do) deſerve that name, ] cannot conceive, except 
by falling under a more ſevere Government than 
antiently, they are (according to the natural con- 
ſequences thereof) fallen fron their ingenuity 
and induſtry: or that the induſtry and ingenuity 
that Reformation in Religion hath brought into 
the World , beyond what it had under Popiſh 
Darkneſs and Slavery ; the Reformiſts, by their 
wiſe and prudent conduRt, have eaten them. out 
of all Trade, fave to their own Iflands in the O- 
cean, and the Weſt Indies, which is all they have 
entirely kept, having in a great meaſure loſt their 
Trade to the Eaft-Indies, as they have alſo (their 
circumſtances conſidered) all capability of fur- 
ther increaſe in it. And now this is all 1 have to ' 
ſay of the Intereſt of this Country at this time. 
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THE 


INTEREST 


OF THE 


Uniced Netherlands, 


F:: E Netherlands are called ſo by lying } 
low upon and towards the Sea, contaln- 

ing ſeventeen diſtinCt Provinces, incom- 
paſſed with France, Germany, the Britiſh and Nor. | 


thern Seas; they formerly belonged all to the 
King of Spain, until Philip the &econd by oppreſl- | 


. on, and invading their priviledges, cauſed thoſe 


Countries known by the name of the UniredNe- 7 
therlands (of whoſe Intereſt it is I here delign } 
ſingly to write) to aſſert their Rites and Liberties, * 
by a Union for common defence and preſervation, * 
and in order thereunto, tolay aſide their limited * 
Prince or Chief Magiſtrate, turning their Go- ? 
vernment into that of a Common-wealth or Re- ? 
publick.* : 

Theſe ſeven United Provinces are, Gelderland, 
with Zutphen annexed toit, Holland, Zealand, U- 
rrecht, Friezeland, Overyſſel, and Groningen, which 
in the States account are in number but ſe- 7 
ven, becauſe beſide that the King of Spain hath 3 
remaining to him the City of Gelder, with a fourth ® = 


part of that Dutehy ; Zutphen being ſmall is ad '* 


ded to Gelderland (as it antiently uſed to be) = 
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ſo both are reckoned but for one, and that under 
the name of Gelderland. 

As theſe Countries do lie all more or leſs upon 
the Sea, ſo thoſe Provinces are moſt conſiderable 
that lie moſt upon it, as Holland, Zealand, and 
Friezzland , which three the firſt is alone of 
more conſideration than all the other ſix jointly 
from whence it is, that by way of eminence, Hol- 
land vulgarly denominates the whole Union, al- 
though Gelderland, being a Dutchy, hath in Coun- 
cil precedence of it as 1t 1s but an Earldom. 

Gelderland is the largeſt Province, but having 
the moſt Gentry, and ſo leaſt Trade, is one of 
the poorelk; it hath of Cities or Havens lying up- 
on the Sea, not any ſave Harderwick_ , an old de- 
cayed Univerſity (lately tranſlated to Nimmeguen) 
ſtanding alſo but upon that broad Water, or 
Inland Sea, called the Southern Sea, which flows 
to Amſterdam, 

This Province is parted into three Diviſions, 
called Nimmeguen, Arnhem, and Zutphen ;, the 
chief Aſſembly or Parliament for the whole 
(which is the Soveraign Power of the Province) 
is held yearly at each of theſe three Cities alter- 
natively. This Aſſembly is Conſtituted of Depu- 
ties, ſent from all the three Diviſions, by the 
Gentry and Cities, who in theirſeveral Diviſions 
are of equal Power, each Diviſion having (how 
many Deputies ſoever they may ſend) but one 
Voice 1n their general Aſſembly for the whole 
Province, ſo that all matters are decided by two 
of the three Voices, ſave in ſome Caſes, wherein 
there muſt not be a Negative; and as this is the 
Conſtitution of the Legiſlative Power of this Pro- 
vince (called the States Provincial) who meet of 

H 3 courſe 
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courſe four times a Year certain, and ofter as oc- 
caſion requires , ſo the ſame Orders that ſend 
theſe for their ſupream power, ſend alſo a Certain 
number of other perſons to the ſame Reſidence, 
as a Committee of State, which ſits continually in 
the interval of the States Provincial, and ſum- 
mons or calls them together upon extraordinary 
occaſions as they ſee cauſe, but during the ſitting 
of the States Provincial, the power of the Com- 
mittee ceaſeth. 

Holland being an Earldom is the ſecond in 
place, and in common appellation divided into 
South and North Holland, but in Law the latter 
part is called Weſt-Friezeland (and the firſt part 
only Holland) diſtinguiſhed by the addition of 
Weſt, from that Province called ſingly Friezeland, 
as it is from: that County belonging to the Em- 
pire, called Eaſt-Friezeland ; ſo that when in read- 
ing, Weſt-Friezelaxd is mentioned, it is to beun- 
derſtood the North part of Holland, as Friezeland 
ſingly and without addition, is one of the ſeven Þ 
United Netherlands, and Eaſt-Friezeland, a County 
of the Empire belonging to an Earl of that name | 
(made lately by the Emperour a Prince of the 1 
Empire.) ; 

This Province Iyeth upon the Sea, having 
broad Waters on all other ſides, with ſeveral 
Iſlands belonging to it. It hath in all thirty one * 
Cities, whereof eighteen are ſuch, as ſend (by ® 
the Election of the reſpeCtive Councils of each © 
City) Deputies to- the Parliament, or ſupream *' 
power of the Province, which 1 ſhall hereafter | 
call the States Provincial of Holland, according 
to their uſual ſtile in ſpeaking, not only of this 
Province, but alſa of all the other individual 

Provinces | 
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Provinces of the Union, whole chief Aſſemblies 
are alſo called the States Provincial of each re- 
ſpective Province. 

Of theſe Cities, Dortrecht, Haerlem, Delft, Ley- 

den, Amſterdam, Goude, and Rotterdam in South- 
Holland, Alkmer, Horne, and Enchuſen in North- 
Holland have the greateſt Trades, but none com- 
parable to Amſterdam, which alone bears a quar- 
ter part of all the publick Charges of the whole 
Province, and yet in Council hath but the fifth 
place according to its antient right, Dort, Haer- 
= » Delft, and Leiden, having all precedence 
of it. ' 
As the eighteen Voting Cities (for fo they are 
called) have in the Provincial States each one 
Voice, ſo the Gentry (which are now but nine 
Families, ſeveral being lately extinCt) taken 
jointly and altogether, are made equivalent to 
one City, and have likewiſe one Voice, and there- 
by make the Provincial States of Holland (who 
meet always at the Hague) to conliſt in the 
whole of nineteen Voices, where all matters are 
decided by plurality of Votes , ſaving in ſome 
few particulars, wherein there muſt not be a Ne- 
gative, and alſo the ſame Cities and Gentry ſend 
likewiſe other diſtin perſons to the Hague, to 
Conſtitute a Committee or Council of State. 

The Provincial States meet four times a Year 
certain, and ofter as occaſion requires, and in 
their interval, the Committee of State ſits conti- 
nually, and calls them together upon extraordi- 
nary occaſions, as they ſee cauſe, ſending alſo with 
the ſummons a particular of the heads which are 
to be debated in the Aſſembly, to the end, that 
the Council of every City, conſidering of the 

H 4 matter 
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matter among themſelves, may give ſuch Orders 
therein to their reſpective Deputies as they ſhall 
judge fit, no other buſineſs being to be treated 
of-in the Provincial States, than ſuch, as notice 
was firſt given of to each City ; and this rule is 
alſo obſerved in the other Provinces, as well as 
in this; but the power of the Committee of State 
ceaſeth, during the ſitting of the States Provin. 
cial, they being the ſupream power of the Pro. 
VINCE. 

Zealand is a Province made up of ſeveral Iſlands, 
lying in and upon the Sea, to the number of eight; 
Walkberon (which 1s the Chief) having in it the 
Cities of Middleborough, Fluſhing, and T ervere; the 
Ifland of Schonen , hath the City Ziriksea, the 
Iſland of Sourh Beverland, the City Tergoes, and 
the Iſland of Terrolen, the City Tolen; which fix | 
Towns are all the voting Towns that are inZealand, 
for the Iſlands of North Beverland, Develand, Or- 
fond, and Woolferdik , being of little couſideration, 
have no voting Cities in them, ſo that each City 
having one Voice, and the Prince of Orenge, as 
repreſenting the Gentry, either in perſon or by his 
Deputy, having likewiſe one ; all the Votes of the 
States Provincial of the Province of Zealand are 

' ſeven, which decide all matters by plurality of 
Votes, ſaving in ſome few things, wherein there 
mult not be a Negative. 

This Council afſembles of courſe at M:ddlebo- 
rou7h ſome certain times, and ofter as occaſion | 
requires, and hath in their abſence (as in Holland) ? 
a Committee of State of other perſons (choſen as þ 
themſelves are) ſitting continually, who ſum- 
mons or calls them together upon extraordinary 
occations, their power ceaſing whilſt the States ** 
Provincial are ſitting, Theſe 
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Theſe Iſlands lie circled with Holland, Brabant, 
Flanders, "and the Sea. Zealand was antiently 
much greater than at preſent, the Sea having 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, ſwallowed 
up the greateſt part of ſome, and part of moſt 
of the Iflands; and were not the Walls of theſe 
Iſlands maintained with wonderful induſtry,charge 
and ingenuity, the Sea wonld ſoon devour a great 
part of them, eſpecially of Walkeron the Chief 
Iſland, which lies ſo much lower than the Sea, that 
the Inhabitants think themſelves bound in pru- 
dence to raiſe many high Artificial Mounts, ſcat- 
tered up and down the Land, on purpoſe for the 
people to fly to in caſe of Innndations. 

Utrecht was formerly a Biſhoprick , but now 
one of the ſeven Provinces; it lyeth incompaſſed 
with that part of Gelderland, called the Yelew, 
Holland and the Southern Sea, havifg but five Ci- 
ties 1n it, that which bears the name of the Pro- 
vince, Amersford, Durſteden, Renen, and Mont- 
ord. 

/ The States Provincial conſiſts of three Orders, 
(viz.) the Ecclefiaſticks which are the firſt (be- 
ing lay Canons, who buy for their Lives their 
places, and with them the revenue belonging an- 
tiently to the Church) the Gentry the ſecond, and 
the Cities the third. The firſt of theſe Orders 
ſend eight, and the two latter each four Deputies, 
in all ſixteen, of which conſiſt the States Provin- 
cial of this Province, who aſſemble at Urreche of 
courſe ſome certain times, and ofter as occaſion 
requires, and in their interval they have as in the 
other Provinces, a Committee of State of other 
perſons choſen by the ſame powers as themſelyes 
are, ſitting continually, who ſummons- them up- 

on 
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on extraordinary occaſions, their own power cea- 
ſing whilſt the Provincial States ſit, þy whom all 
matters are carried by plurality of Votes, ſaving 
in ſome particulars, wherein there mult not bea 
Negative, majority of Votes having no place. 

Friezeland lyeth moſt upon the Sea, bordering 
by Land upon Gronizgen, Weſtphalia, and Gelder- 
land, and 1s the moſt conſiderable Province next 
Holland; the chief Cities of this Province are Lew- 
rardex (the Capital Town) Franeker (an Upiver- 
ſity) Harlingen (the Seat of their Admiralty) 
Bolſward, Sneeke, Worcum, Dorcum, and Stavern; 
there are others of leſs conſequence, and ſome 
Villages as good as Cities in other places ; for 
as the Yeomandry in this Country are rich, 0 
their Houſes for their kind, are the beſt that one 
meets with ordinarily, 

The States Provincial of this Country, are con- 
ſtituted of four members or Orders, that is of 

2puties ſent from the ſeveral Diviſions of We- 
ſtergo, Oftergo, Silveſtres, and the Cities ; the 
three Diviſions are again ſub-divided into ſeveral 
Precincts, where every one having a Houſe with 
a certain proportion of Land, hath a Voice in 
their reſpective PrecinCt, from whence by majo- 
rity of Voices they ſend two Deputies to the ge- 
neral aſſembly of their Diviſion, and what is re- 
ſolved upon by the major part of the ſame, is held 
the aCt of that Diviſion, as alſo what is reſolved 
upon by the major part of the Cities, is conclu- 
live as to them, , 

' The States Provincial of this Province, is colt 
ſtituted of Deputies ſeut by the four foremention- 
ed Members or Orders, each Order having one 

Vote, who decide all matters by three of the four, 
except 
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except what concerns the Sovereignty, in which 
there muſt not be a negative, this Council meets 
at Lewrden ſome certain times of courſe, and ofter 
as occaſion requires, they having a Committee 
of Eſtates ſubordinate to them, litting continu- 
ally in their abſence, as the other Provinces 
have, and choſen by the ſame Orders as them- 
ſelves are, whocalls them together upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions. 

Overyſſel is ſo called from lying beyond the Ri- 
ver Iſel, it hath Friezeland and Gromngen on the 
North, Gelderland and Zutphen on the South, Weſt- 
phalia on theEaſt,and theSouthernSea on the Welk, 
it is leaſt conſiderable of all the ſeven Provinces, 
and was formerly belonging to the Biſhoprick of 
Uerecht, but being weary of the tyranny of Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Government they caſt it off, and upon 
certain conditions put themſelves under the Em- 
perour Charles the Fifth. 

As this Province is leaſt in conſideration, fo for 
its bigneſs it hath the moſt Gentry, having about 
ſixty Families , which may ſerve to make good 
the obſervation, that the more idle people any 
Country hath, the poorer it will be. 

' The States Provincial of this Province, con- 
ſits of two Members or Orders (who fit at Zwall 
or Deventeur) that is, the Deputies for the Gen- 
try, and for.the three Cities of Deventeur, Cam- 
pex and Zwall; theſe two Orders are of equal 
power , neither concluding the other without 
conſent of all or part of the other Order ; for as 
the Gentry have three Voices, ſo the Cities being 
three, have each one Voice, which making in all 
{1x Voices, there muſt be four for concluding any 
matter in debate, as all the Gentry and ore City, 
or 
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or all the Cities and one third part of the Gentry, 
or two thirds of the Gentry, and as many of 
the Cities, but in ſome Caſes there mult not be 
a negative, majority having no place; and this 
Province hath their Committee of State in the in- 
terval of their Provincial Eſtates, in like manner 
as the other Provinces have. 

The Province of Groninger, in which is no 
City ſave that bearing the name of the Province, 
is the moſt Northerly of all the Provinces, lying 
upon the Sea, betwixt Friezeland and Eaſt-Frieze. 
land. This Province is made up of the City of 
Groningen, and the Land about it, called in 
Dutch the Umlanden, which ſignifies the Land 
round the City. This Land is divided into three 
parts , and thoſe again ſubdivided into three, 
which are in all nine. In this Country all perſons 
owners of Houſe and Land to ſuch a certain va- 
lue, have Voices in their reſpective Precincts, and 
what is concluded by the majority of the Pre- 
cinCts, 1s the reſolution of the Country, except 
in ſome Caſes where majority hath no place. The 
City of Groningen hath a certain number of Se- 
nators, whoſe reſolution by majority of Votes is 
taken in all Caſes to be the at of the City. The 
Deputies for the City, and for the Country, make 
the States Provincial who ſit in the City, and each * 
Order (viz.) the City and Country being abſo- 
lute, they muſt in all aCts of Soveraignty agree, '? 
or elſe nothing can paſs , there being no plura- ©; 
lity where there is but two Orders, and this Pro- Þ 
vince hath alſo their Committee of State ſitting | 
In the interval of the Provincial Eſtates, as the | 
reſt have. s 

The Republick of the United Netherlands - : 

| made | 
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made up of theſe ſeven Provinces, which I have 
here taken in order according to their Ranks 
(thoſe ten of the ſeventeen Provinces remaining 
in whole, or in part to the King of Spain, being 
by way of diſtinCtion called the Spamſh Nether- 
lands) and are a Common-wealth only for com- 
mon defence, each Province buing to all other 
purpoſes abſolute Soveraigns within them-- 
ſelves. 

Beſide theſe ſeven. entire Provinces, there are 
ſeveral parts of ſeveral other Provinces acqui- 
red (moſt) by Conqueſt which are under the Go- 
vernment of the Union by the States General, and 
are made uſe of by them for their Frontier Garci- 
ſons, to their great advantage , in keeping the 
Provinces of the Union, the freer from Souldiers, 
to the incouragement of Trade and Induſtry. 

Now this Republick being thus Conſtituted, 
and preſcrvation being conſequently the Common 
Intereſt of all the Provinces (a Foreign Sword 
knowing no Friends where it prevalls) it is, 

Firlt, Their Chief Foreign Interclt to be jealous 
of the greatneſs and Neighbourhood of France 
(from whence as ſoon as an opportunity ſerves, 
they may well expect a ſtorm) holding a good 
correſpondence with England, who as they are 
able, ſo lie moſt conveniently for their aſſiſtance, 
as alſo with the Northern Kings and Baltick Sove- 
raigns, keeping that Sea from being ingroſſed by 
any one hand, in reference to the great Trade in 
general that they.bave thither, and particularly 
to their Shipping, it being the place from whence 
they are furniſhed with their Naval Commodities, 


23 maintaining alſo a/ good intelligence with the 
3 German Princes, as neceſſary for upholding the 
great 
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great Trade they have by Land into their Conn. 


try, as well as for keeping them from adhering 
unto the French in their ambitious deſigns. 


Secondly, 1t is their [ntereſt to be ſure of Spain, 


in relation to the profitable Trade they have thi- 
ther, as likewiſe to their ſafety in the Neighbour. 
hood of the Spahriſh Netherlands (fo long as thoſe 
Countries are in the poſſeſſion of that King) nat 
ſuffering them to come into the hands of the 
French, (who cannot approach them ſo near, 
without danger to them, as well in reference to 
their concern at Sea as Land) and ſo far as is in 
their power, to obſtruft the French in their 
growth and increaſe at Sea. . 

Now as to their Domeſtick Intereſt, firſt it may 
be calculated from their own obſervations, to be 
the avoiding of a ſtanding General and Gover- 


nour, except ſo circumſtanced and limited , as 


may only give him liberty and power of doing 
good, without any of doing harm, which is the 
power that is Fre divine, and due to Governonrs, 
the end of Government being for the protection, 
preſervation, and general good of the Commu. 
nity, and not for the puniſhment and ruine of the 
innocent with the guilty, as according to com- 
mon fame in /caly, Philip the Fourth of Spain (to 


be revenged of the Neapolitans, for the Inſur- Þ 


rection of Merſmello) did, in ſending Ships from | 


Sardinia, laden with perſons infefted with the 


Plague, on purpoſe to carry that ſickneſs thither, '* 
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which when their Landing was oppoſed by the In- 
habitants, were by the Governour brought on | 
ſhore by force of Arms to the deſtroying (accord: | 
ing to common fame) in and/about it near three 
buadred thouſand Souls, contrary to the m—_ ; 
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of the Apoſtle, who tells us, that Rulers are nor 
to be a terrour to good but evil doers. 

And if the Dutch Writers ſpeak truth (in that 
Book called the Intereſt of Holland) in affirming, 
that their ſtanding Governours with their formec 
authority and power, inſtead of reconciling dif- 
ferences, when any have ariſen betwixt Provin- 
ces, Diviſions, Cities, or Magiſtrates (as was 
part of their Office to do, and one of the benefits 
they promiſed themſelves in a ſtanding Gover- 
nour) they have uſually nouriſhed them, as hold- 
ing it their Intereſt ſo to do, according to that 
Maxim of Divide & Impera, and when they have 
decided any Controverſies, have made their own 
private deſigns the rule of their deciſion, even 
' to the prejudice of the innocent party, and that 
ſince they have had no ſtanding head, they have 
had fewer differences, and thoſe eafilier compoſed 
than before (ſave only that ſingle conteſt about 
a Stadtholder) as alſo, that they ever obſerved, 
that when their Generals were 1n the Field, 
and furtheſt from home, they had always the 
leaſt faſtion and moſt union among them : all 
theſe circumſtances conſidered , it doth clearly 
evince, that as Concord or FaCtion is the Life or 
Death of a State, ſo the avoiding of a ſtanding 
General and Governour, inveſted with the former | 
Authority and Power, is their true Common In- 
tereſt, X 


Secendly, As aGovernment is better or worſe ac- 
cording as it follows its true Intereſt more or leſs, 
& that all theProvinces,and everyCity in them,are 
more at liberty to purſue their Intereſts while they 
are their own Maſters, than when they are under 
the over-ruling and over-awing power of a ſtand- 


ms 
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ing General, that may have a diſtin Intereſt of 
his own contrary to theirs, It is the common In- 
tereſt of the States to keep the power in them- 
ſelyes, and not to give it to another, eſpecially 
fince they have found ſucceſs and proſperity in 
their own Condutt, and leſs prejudice by Pirates, 
than when they had a Head, who as their Writers 
affirm, took no care of clearing the Seas. "oa 
Thirdly, As Trade is their grand Intereſt, by 
which they are only enabled to defend them- 
ſelves, and as liberty and freedom are the great 
iacreaſers of it, and as an uncircumſcribed ſtand. 
ing head, in both Civil and Military Afar, 
is under temptation of obſtructing their liberty 
for publick Intereſt, if contrary to his private, 
according to the experience they had of their Go- 
vernour in his not hearkning (as they ſay) unto 
the Peace at Mwnſter, until gained by a bountiful 
preſent made him by the Spaniard, of the Mar- 
quilat of Bergen, Tournholdt, Seaverbergen, and 
the County. of Monfort, beſide a promiſe of a 
large yearly ſum of money, and as the great dam- 
mage they ſuffered by their firſt War with Eng- 
land,into witch they ſay they were hurried by the 
party of theih, deceaſed Governour and General, 
may be a warting to them; ſo all the Provinces 
are. concerned more or leſs, according to the ſe- 
veral proportions they have in Trade, to avoid | 
ſuch an Officer, as may, obſtruCt the publick In- Þ 
tereſt, if his own private be not in it. 4 
Fourthly, As War is an Enemy to Trade, and * 
as all ſtanding Governours, being alio Generals, | 
will be for War although prejudicial to the pub 
lick, becauſe thereby they render themſelves 
greater, and more neceſſary than in Peace, ” alſo *? 
tter 
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better qualified for Uſurpation; and as in their 
deſigns they are apt to eye their own glory, more 
than the profit of their Maſters, not regarding 
at what rate they purchaſe honour to.themſelves 
upon the coſt and charges of others, as appears by 
the debt of fifteenMillions and three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds Engliſh, their Generals run them in- 
to, and much of it by oftentatious and, unprofi- 
table undertakings (as their Writers aver.) And 
as there is no danger of the loſsof liberty, like that 
from a ſtanding General , -who being cloathed 
with power and authority,is qualified for framing 
Fations for Uſurpation, ſo it muſt upon the whole 
be their Common Intereſt, to oppoſe ſuch a ſtand- 
ing Head for term of Life, in- whom there is ſo 
much hazard and inconvenience, But although 
the general Intereſt of all the Provinces thus con- 
ſidered, 1s to oppoſe a ſanding Governour and 
General, yet the ſeveral Provinces are in ſeveral 
degrees, more or leſs concerned therein. 

Firſt, Becanſe ſuch an Officer by occaſioning Di- 
viſions, and oppoling his own' private Intereſt to 
that of the publick,is prejudicial to Trade, where- 
in Holland of all the Provinces is moſt concerned, 
in that by computation they- are not able to feed 
above ane eighth part of their multitndes, with 
proviſions'of their own growth, but are indebted 
to Commerce for ſeven parts of eight of theic 
nouriſhment- and as that Country lyeth the moſt 
conveniently- of all the Provinces for Traffick, to 
all Corners, Eaſt, Weſt, North and South, having 
good Havens and Ports, and abounding in Manu- 

actures, ſo the Hollandevs have cauſe to look up- 
on Trade as their Chief Intereſt, and themſelves 
more obliged to remove all obſtructions in _ 
I thole 
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thoſe of the other Provinces, which have not the 
like convenience for it, nor are-under the like cir- 
cumſtances as to their ſubſiſtance. 

Secondly, As Holland having more Wealth and 
Treaſure than all the other fix, is more potent 
than them all, ſo they cannot hope for kfs than 
deſtruction under Uſurpation, it becoming neceſ. 
farily the Maxim of Uſurpers, to reduce to pover- 
ty ſuch Countries and parties as they have cauſe 
to fear, and that not only to prevent being capa- 
ble of practiſing againſt them, but alſo. that with 
their ſubſtance, they may gratify their adherents, 
gain, and corrupt their needy Enemies : and as 
all men Armed with power do naturally preſs at. 
ter Dominion , and that a Civil and Military 
Head for Life in the Umted Netherlands, can ne- 
ver arrive at an abſolute Hereditary Rule, but 
a total ſubverſion and ſuppreſſion of Holland,w 
valt toſs in the decay of Trade, which the Change 
of Government, with the loſs of liberty, muſt 
neceſlarily bring, will otherwiſe be continual pro 
vocations to oppolition; it is more the concera 
of Holland than any other Province, never £046 
mit of a ſtanding Governour and General , be 
cauſe their utter diſſolution is moſt indangered by 
ſuch an Officer. | 

Thirdly, As moſt of the publick charge of tix 
Union lyeth upon the Shonlders of the Hollander, 
ſo they have moſt reaſon to be Maſters of their 
own Militia, in disbanding and raiſing 'of their 
Armies, both by Sea and Land, as they ſee cauk, 
which whilſt they have a ſtanding General and 
Governour (who will prefer his own ſplendor bt 
fore publick Intereſt)they cannot exerciſe withoi 
the hazarding of a breach, as fell out in the Yeu" 
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1650. And as this Province of Holland, being moſt 
concerned in Trade, and fo conſequently in the 
benefit and loſs by War, is more ingaged to have 
an eye to both than the other Provinces, who 
are not ſo deep in Traffick; ſo it is more their 
Intereſt than any of the others, to oppoſe a ſtand- 
ing Head, that may be able by force to bring the 
belt Magiſtrates to a paſlive, and the worſt by 
corruption to an active obedience, or at leaſt ſub- 
miſſion to his will, to the obſtructing them in the 
purſuance of their Intereſt, as hapned not many 
Years ago. 

Holland hath of late Years been under great 
conteſts with the other Provinces, about refuſing 
to EleRt a ſtanding Stadtholder , which in their 
Adverſaries might proceed from a mixture of Cau- 
ſes, as from emulation (corrupt nature being apt 
to envy the proſperity of their Neighbours) and 
ſelfiſhneſs, in conſidering that Uſurpation carry- 
ing neceſſarily with it the ſuppreſſion of Holland, 
their fall would be the increalng of Trade to the 
other Provinces, unavoidably ingaging the Uſur- 
per to a general indulgence of them, beſtowing 
upon them the Offices and imployments maintaig- 
ed at the charge of the Hollander, as a reward for 
ſupporting him in the enjoyment of his unjuſtly 
acquired Dominion: For that a Prince,who having 
to.do with ſeveral Copatries aims at making him- 
ſelf abſolute , myſt by profuſe liberality (conni- 
ving at and excuſing exorbitancies) make it the In- 
tereſt of the moſt indigent and needy, to aſſiſt. 
him in the ſubduing the moſt opulent and potent 
Countries ; ;but by what Principles ſoeyer the 
other Provinces wyere acted to the oppoling af 
Rolland, in theis ſing alide of @ Nanding Ge- 
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neral and Governour , they ſurely miſſed their 
' Common Intereſt in it : though I will not deny, 
but the private corrupt Interelt of ſome beggerly 
'Courtiers, Souldiers and Families might not be 
wanting for as the Government of an Uſurper 
"muſt be Arbitrary and Tyrannical, the ordinary 
courſe of Law not being ſufficient to ſerve his 
turn, ſo for protecting him in his illegal practices, 
he muſt allow his Janizaries to ſhare with him in 
his oppreſling of all the reſt, nay even in couſen- 
ing and cheating: of himſelf, as the only means 
to quiet them under his doing the like by the pes- 
-ple, and therefore it ought, and indeed will be 
the-care of all yvertuous and good men, not to 
torſake the paths of righteouſneſs, for ſuch as the 
rules of honeſty cannot maintain themin; and it 
hath (in my private thoughts) been many times 
a wonder to me, how men profeſſing Religion 
(and whom I will not accuſe of inſincerity therein) 
could not only join with Cromwell, but alſo map. 
nify him in his crooked deſigns, For though good 
men may have their failings, yet a-man ſtands in 
need of a great meaſure of Charity , to think 
well of thoſe perſons that live and die in them 
without repentance; for uniformity in moral ho- 
neſty is that which all Chriſtians ought to labour 
for, the contrary being inconſiſtent with true Re- 
ligion ; for though a man may be morally honeſt 
that is not religious, no man can be truly religt 
ous who is not morally honeſt, 

And now as the Intereſt of all the Provinces is 
truly one, although in ſeveral degrees, ſo it may 
be ſummed up to be (in order to their common 
| ſafety and preſervation) their prime and chief 1n- 


tereſt, in their jealouſy of the deſigns of France, © 
making © 
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making Leagues for preventing them intheir fur- 
ther incroachments upon their Neighbours, and 
eſpecially upon the Spamſh Netherlands, ſecuring 
above all others England to them, holding a good 
correſpondence with Spain, Germany, the North- 
ern Kings and Princes; keeping the Baltick Sea 
open, unmonopolized by any one Prince, clear- 
ing the Seas of Pirates, maintaining Peace (if poſ- 
{ible) with all Nations, avoiding a War, and eſ-- 
pecially at Sea, as that which is deſtructive to 
Commerce, promoting Trade by all honeſt means, 
and oppoſing a ſtanding Governour and General, 
except ſo circumſtanced and circumſcribed, that 
he can no way indanger their liberty , as that 
which will otherwiſe deſtroy them: For when- 
cver they ſhall be fo far depraved, as without 
{tri limitations and bounds,to confer their three, 
Civil and Military chief Commands, upon one 
and the ſame perſon for Life, their liberty is gone. 
For the advantages that attend thofe digaities, 
and Charges or Offices in an ability of augment- 
ing Salaries, giving Bribes, beſtowing places of 
profit upon ſome, and creating new for the ſake 
of others, with the general influence he will have 
upon all their Counſels, will leave very few un- 
corrupted in either City or Camp, or faithful to 
their Country and not at his Devotion, and if he 
ſuſpend his Uſurpation until by marriage he hath 
increaſed his Intereſt and Power, and hath Sons 
own up, to make uſe of, in the forming and. 
JJ beading of his Party, courting and cajoling Of- 
ficers and Souldiers, he will then certainly at- 
tempt it ; for nothing can be more infallible, than 
that a ſingle Head of great Allies,Intereſt, and Re- 
venue, is inconſiſtent with a Common-wealth, ac- 
I 3 cording 
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cording to the Maxime of the Republick of Ge. 
7a, who for that reaſon (in ſome kind like the 
Oſtraciſm at Athens) have ſometimes made their 
greateſt Citizens uncapable in their Republick of 
Magiſtracy, wherein they are certainly wiſe, for 
never any people was in their Liberties Uſurped 
upon by any of themſelves, but where there was 
either too much power, or too much money gi- 
ven to buy and corrupt a needy, covetous, and 
ambitious party ; but as the people in theſe Coun- 
tries are the original of the power of their Ma. 
giltrates, ſo it mult be left to them , and thus | 
have done with this ſubject. 
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A brief Diſcourſe of the Origal Cauſe of 
the United Netherlands caſting off 


the King of Spain, and of their preſent 
Government by Eſtates General, which 


follows bere, as ſerving to make the fore- 
going Chapter of their Intereſt, the more 
intelligible, 


Hat the United Netherlands are part of the 
ſeventeen Provinces of the Low-Countries, 
and what the nature and kind of their ſeveral Pro- 
vincial Governments are, I have ſhewed in the 
Chapter going before, which treats of the Inter- 
eſts of thoſe Provinces: ſo that in this place it is 
not needful to add more, than that they are all, 
each within their reſpeCtive Juriſdictions, abſolute 
and independant as to all Civil and Criminal Cay- 
ſes, making Laws, and doing all other acts and 
matters of Soveraignty whatſoever, without ha- 
ving any Superiours or Appeals from them, being _. 
jointly (like antiently the Grecian Republicks) a 
Common-wealth to the end only of common 
ſafety and preſeryation,and ſeparately to all other 
ends, as fo many individual Soveraignties. 

As theſe Countries had in all times reſerved 
unto themſelves, ſuch large priviledges and im- 
munities, as rendered them always under a great 
degree of liberty and freedont, fo when the King 
of Spain by invading their priviledges, neceſlita- 
ted them to caſt him off, they had little more 7 
I 4 9 
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do in the change of their particular Govern. 
ments, than laying him aſide, the Government 
remaining much the ſame after as before, the Ci- 
ties in each Province, being now governed much . 
after the ſame ſtanding Councils, and after the 
ſame order and method as antiently, except that 
whereas formerly upon the Death of any of their 
Council, the ſurviving Councellors, by the Ele- 
Aion of the major Votes preſented in ſome pla. 
ces a double, and in others a tribble number to the 
Prince, for him to chuſe a ſingle to ſupply the 
vacant places, they now have in all the Provinces, 
where the late Prince of Orange was Stadtholder,: 
the Election abſolute in themſelves. And where- 
as the Soveraign power of every Province, is in 
their reſpective States Provincial, and the manage. 
ment of matters of State in their abſence, in a 
Committee of State ſitting continually, upon both 
which, the Prince of Orange had a great influence, 
though no right of Seſſion in either, the Prince 
being now laid aſide in Gelderland, Holland, Zeland, 
Urrecht, and Overyſſell, the five Provinces over 
which his Anceſtors had four times ſucceſlivel 
been choſen Governours ; both Councils in eac 
of theſe Provinces, a&t now of themſelves with: ' 
out any reference to him. 

And for Friezeland and Groningen, the remain- 
ing two of the ſeven United Provmces, they chuſe 
always one of another Houſe of Naſa, for their 
Stadtholder, ſave that Frederwike Henry, a perſon 
of great parts and deſigrs, outed Grave William 
of Naſſa, or at leaſt after his Brother Henry was 
Main before Antwerp, prevented him of the Go- 
vernourſhip of Groningen, as had. he lived, he 
would poſſibly have done the ſame for my ; 
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land, that then having the Stadtholderſhip of all 
the ſeven, he might at laſt have made himſelf ab- 
ſolute Maſter of the whole ; but Death prevent- 
ing him in this his more than probable deſign ; 
Groningen ſince his D:ceaſe, returned to their firſt 
Family, who deſcrves as well from them, ſeveral 
of them having loſt their Lives in their Service; 
as the other Houſe of Naſa doth from the 
rclt. 

And now to ſhew further , the great liberty 
that theſe Countries (who are ever jealous of 
their priviledges) antiently enjoyed, as well be- 
fore they were under the Houſe of Burgundy, as 
during that time, I ſhall inſtance in Gelderland and 
Holland. 

The firſt of theſe Provinces is found to have 
been divided into four particular Tetrarchies, 
three whereof (viz) Nimmegen, Arnheim, and 
Zutphen, were inveſted with ſo much power, 
that if any Subjeft complained to the Tetrar- 
chy,-'to which he belonged, of wrong done 
him by The Prince, making the truth thereof 
appear , they were obliged to demand right 
of the Prince for the party injured, and not re- 
ceiving ſatisfaction within two. months after de- 
mand, to ſequeſter all his Domain within their 
Juriſdiction, and if he ſhould ſtill deny, or de- 
lay giving reparation within one Month after 
. that, then they were to make the Caſe known to 
the other two Tetrarchics, who thereupon were 
obliged to ſequeſter all the Domain of the Prince 
within their ſeveral Juriſdictions. And as in theſe 
times, the Government was in three Diviſions 
with a Prince, the Change is no more, than in 
laying aſide the Prince, and Governing _ the 

ame 
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ſame method without him, as before with him, 
ſaye that the people enjoy now their priviledges 
under the preſent Government without diſpute, ' 
whereas they were in perpetual conteſt abour 
them under the former. 
| Holland was originally an independant Pro- 
vince, holding neither of the Emperour, nor any 
other Foreign Prince, and always governed by 
States together with a Prince, none but Natives 
being capable of EleCtion to be Councellors, Trea. 
ſurers, or other great Officers, the States having 
power of themſelves to aſſemble when, where, 
and as oft as they pleaſed, without leave of their 
Prince, as alſo they had the ſole power of leavy- 
ing Taxes, but making Peace and War, ordering 
and diſpoſing of the Mint, was with conſent of the , 
States and the Prince , no ſubjeCt being bound 
to the obedience of any Command, but as it was 
founded in Law, the Prince at his Inſtallation, ta- 
king an Oath to maintain the Cuſtoms and Laws 
of the Land, and the people ſubſequently promi- 
ſing only to be true and obedient unto him, fo 
long as he governed according to Law. Many pri- 
viledges more might be inſtanced in, but by theſe 
»the meaſures of their antient Liberties are ſufi- 
ciently to be Calculated. 

Charles Duke of Burgundy (ſurnamed the War- 
like) Maſter of theſe Provinces, begun firſt to in- 
croach upon the Belgick, Liberties, wherein with 
much ſubrilty he proceeded ſoberly and fecretly, 
as knowing that old Foundations were not ſud- 
denly, but by degrees to be overthrown, his 
Grandſon (the Emperour Charles the Fifth)taking 
example from him, went on in the ſame way, yet 
a little more publickly and vigorouſly, but bow 
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Son and Succeſſor Philip the Second King of Spaxer 
(although a Prince of great parts) being impati- 
ent of a ſlow pace, making over-great haſt in the 
deſign, provoked the Eltates of theſe Countries 
to caſt him off, and take the Government to 
themſelves, «which they now carry on without a 
Prince, as they did before with one. 

This Phibip being aCted by ambition, and pre- 
ſuming upon his great ſtrength, valt parts and abi- 
lities, deſigned the total ſubverſion of the Belgick 
Liberties, Government, and the Reformed Reli- 
gion (which had then taken root, and was of a 
faſt growth among them) and ſome ſay even of 
che Nation it ſelf, intending an extirpation of the 
old, and a replantation with new Inhabitants, 
making his method the provoking them to ſtand 
upon their own defence, by the higheſt oppreſſioa | 
imaginable, not doubting, but when he had for- 
ced them to fly to the natural right of ſelF-preſer- 
vation , he ſhould be able with eaſe to ſubdue 
them, and after he had done that, to caſt (by the 
authority of his dignity and perſon) the blame 
upon themlelves, though never ſo innocent, and 
then plauſibly confiſcate their Eſtates, deſtroy the 
People, new plant the Country , and rule Arbi- 
trarily according to his own Will and Pleaſure, a 
method which in part hath been ſometimes uſed 
by Princes for obtaining of abſolute Dominion, 
though not always with good ſucceſs, as the re- 
volt of the Cantons of Swirzerland, as well as 
theſe Countries do witneſs, beſide that three Kings 
of Denmark loſt ſucceſſively the Kingdom of Swe- 
den by it, as did alfo afterwards Ssgifmondus of 
Poland the fame Crown of Sweden : And that the 
King of Spain miſcarryed in his ambitious _ 

wicke 
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wicked undertakings, his greatneſs in Dominions, 
Allies, and his own parts conſidered, may ſerve 
toſhew to all Princes, what a ſmall people made 
deſperate may do, and will be matter of admira- 
tion to poſterity, and of aſcribing it to the ſignal 
hand of God, in puniſhing the unrighteous de- 
ſigns of that Cruel King againſt his own Subjects, 
and proſpering their neceſſary defence, and the 
aſſiſtance afforded them therein by good _ 
Elizabeth, and the ſeveral Kings of England and 
France, | 

The ſeveral ways he uſed to incenſe the peo- 
ple, were firſt in making the Dutcheſs of Parma 
(his natural Siſter) contrary to their priviledges 
(in that ſhe was an Alien) Governeſs of theſe 
Countries. 

Secondly, In impoſing a new and extraordinary 
Council upon them, conſiſting of ſeveral Stran- 
gers, whereof Cardinal Grandfield being one, was 
made Preſident of it. 

Thirdly, In placing many other Strangers, in 
great Offices of truſt and profit. 

Fourthly, In ſetting up the Inquiſition, and 
that with an extraordinary power. 

Fifthly, In commanding the obſervation of the 
Council of Trent. 

And fixthly, In increaſing the number of Popiſh 
Biſhops, from three to ſeventeen, the fourteen 
added being choſen by the King with only the 
Popes approbation , that depending upon him, 
they might be the more complying Inſtruments 
for Tyranny and Perſecution, And when he had 
made theſe breaches upon their Liberties, conſi- 
dering ſuch Innovations to be high intrenchments 
upon their rights, and therein ſuperlative pro- 
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yocations, he then contrary to Law , brought in 
an Army of Foreigners upon them, tPforce a 
ſubmiſſion to his Arbitrary Will, and that not 
only in Taxes and Impoſitions, but alſo 1n all other 
things, by which he put the people out of doubt as 
to his intentions of reducing them to ſlavery, 

His petty Artifices for impoveriſhing the' Nobi- 
lity and Gentry, by provoking them to live above 
their Eſtates, &c. as neceſſary (as he thought) to 
the introducing of an abſolute Dominion, are not 
worth mentioning, more than that he therein 
miſſed his Intereſt, in that it was the'only way to 
diſpoſe them to caſt off that Government, under 
which they could not comfortably live; for forely 
no Counſels are more dangerous to a Prince than 
ſuch as tend to make a people poor, who have 
had the experience of riches. 

The people being thus provoked, ſought firſt 
redreſs of their grievances from the Dutcheſs of 
Parma, who of her ſelf was inclinable enough to 
relieve them , inſomuch that the Count of Eg- 


mont Þeing with her approbation ſent into Spasr 
corpreſen the Complaints of the Provinces, the 


King diſſembled a willingneſs to redreſs them, re- 
turning him with a favourable anſwer, eſpecially 
In remitting the EdiCts about Religion and the [n- 
quiſition, whereby the diſcontents of the people 
were removed , and the Government carried 
peaceably on by their Governeſs, with the ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance of the Nobility of the Country, 
until the Year 1565. that the Queen of Spain (ha- 
ving the Duke of Alva with her) met her Bro- 
ther Charles the Ninth of France, with his Mother 
Queen Katherine at Byon, the next Port in France 
tO Spain, and as near as Dover is to Calis, where 
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2n extirpation of all profeſſing the Reformed Re. 
ligion iwboth Kingdoms was agreed upon, with a 
mutual aſſiſtance of each other in the deſign ; and 
accordingly the King ſent Letters the ſame Year 
to the Governeſs, diſowning what he had before 

ranted to Count Egmont, Commanding without 

your or pardon, the putting all Hereticks to 
Death, the Execution of the Council of Tre, 
and the Emperours Edit about Religion. This 
multiplyed diſcontents, and the Conſtancy of | 
many Martyrs in their Deaths, having wrought 
exceedingly upon the people, great multitudes 
riſe, and in the Year 1566. they hindered the 
Executions of ſome, breaking Priſons, and ſetting 
others atLiberty,which was ſoon after ſeconded by 
a Confederacy of the great ones, never to ſuffer the 
Inquiſition in the Verherlands, but to baniſh it as 
that which occaſioned ſo much Cruelty as ex- 
ceeded all former Tyrannies. 

Theſe ſtirrings being by the Governeſs repre- 
ſented to the King, he did at laſt recal his Com 
mands, but by his flowneſs in it, his juglings and 
frequent diſſimulations (which with the wiſeſt of 
Princes cannot laſt long undiſcovered) having 
loſt his Credit with the people , this revocation 
at its arrival found great Inſurreftions in many 
Places, to which the Governeſs would have had 
gentle remedies applied, but was not able to pre- 
vail therein with the King, for be (by the advice 
of deſperate Councellors) being bent upon bloody 
reſolutions, inſtead of giving any ſatisfaftion to 
their juſt grievances, returned nothing but 
threats, ſcconding them immediately by ſending 
the Duke of Ava (infamous for Cruelty) with 
an Army, of which be was made General, _ 
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with him for Civil matters, one Yergias, a witty, 
bold, needy Fellow, who (having been a Judge in 
Spain, had been there laid aſide for Injuſtice and 
Corruption) was as odious for Villany,and therein 
the fittinger for Arbitrary and Tyrannical Work. 

Now the choice of theſe two In{truments,ſhew- 
ing the Netherlanders what they had to truſt unto, 
cauſed Confederacies to be entered into by the 
Chief of the Country (being yet Papilts) for the 
defence of their priviledges : but it was not I 
after, ere the Prince of Orange and others,thought 
it wiſdom to withdraw into Germany , as the 
Counts of Egmont, and Horn, &c. not doing the 
ſame, found cauſe in a little time to repeat their 
imprudence, being ſoon after Alva's and Yergs 
as Arrival (although the Country was then by 
their means reduced to Peace) unjuſtly put to 
'Death. 

The Emperour offered himſelf as Mediator, but 
was by the King rejected, his intended work and 
deſign not being leſs than a total Confiſcation of 
Eſtates, wherein he went ſo far, that multitudes 
being made Criminals, another [nſurreCtion fol- 
lowed , and the Country being prepared by heavy 
and unuſual Impoſitions and Taxes, at the retired 
Lords ſecond return out of Germany with aſſiſt- 
ance, and after the Count of Afarks ſucceſs upon 
the Brill, &c. the ſuffering party joived readily 
with them ;z-and although the ficſt places that riſe, 
as Antwerp, &c. were 1n a little time reduced to 
the obedience of the King , the places remater 
from Bruxels (the reſidence of the Spanyſh Gover- 
nour)ſo prevailed,thattheDuke of Alva was forced 
inthe Year 1573.toreturn with diſgrace forSpawr, 
and his Succellor providewially dying not long at- 

ter, 
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ter,the Chief of the Provinces entered (before any 
other was ſetled) into an Agreement with the 
Prince of Orange , for carrying on the affairs of 
the Provinces, and in the Year 1576. made an 
Act for expulſion of all Foreign Souldiers , re- 
ſtoring all the antient Forms of Government, 
referring matters of Religion to the States Pro- 
-vincial of each Province reſpectively, to do there- 
in particularly for themſelves as they ſhould ſee 
cauſe, which Articles Dor Fohn (then Governour) 
with the conſent of the King, did under the name 
of the Pacification of Ghent, ratify and confirm; 
but the King notwithſtanding this , taking the 
firſt opportunity of breaking this Pacification, 
occaſioned thereby that ſolemn Union, called that 
of Utrecht (taken the 29. of Fanuary, in the Year 
1578. Engliſh, and 1579. Hollands ſtile (they be 


gens the Year from the firſt of Fanukry, as 
r 


we do from the 25** of March) for their common 
defence and preſervation) which then laid (aid 
ſtill is) the foundation of their Comimon- 
wealth. | 

After this, the Confederates growing . bold, 
went on proſperouſly , and when they had got 
themſelves into a prevailing poſtare of defence, 
eſtabliſhing a Liberty in Religion, God ſo bleſſed 
them, that they grew rich, gained upon the Sp«- 
mard, and after about eighty Years of continual 
War (fave twelve, of Truce) forced the Spaniard 
inthe Year 1648. to own them for a Free State, 
confeſs the Juſtice of their Cauſe, and make 
Peace with them upon their own Conditions, | 
leaving every individual Province in the full ex- 
erciſe of that Government which they had ſet up, 
and agreed upon excluſiye to the King, m— the 

even 
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ſeven United Provinces, in' a joint execution of 
their new model for common ſafety and preſer- 
vation, under the title of Eſtates General, upon 
which Govyernment 1 ſhall here make ſome obſer- 
vations, as | have already done vpon the ſeveral 
Soveraignties of each individual Province in the 
next preceeding Chapter, intitled The Intereſt of 
the United Netherlands. 

The General Government of the ſeven Provin- 
ces united in one for common defence, is chiefly 
carried on and. managed by four General Coun- 
cils (or Colledges, as they call them) (w:z.) the 
Eſtates General, the Council of State, the Cham- 
ber of Accounts (or Exchequer) and the Col- 
ledge for Marine Afﬀairs, all ſitting in the 
Hagre 19 the Province of Holland, and conſtitu- 
ted of Deputies ſent thither by the ſeveral States 
Provincial of the ſeven Provinces reſpectively, 
for ſeveral Terms, according to the ſeveral Cu- 
ſtoms of every particular Province, each Province 
having one Voice in the States General. 

Firlt, That Council called the States General 
(compoſed uſually of about thirty perſons) is 
the ſupream or chief power of the Union, to 
which each Province ſend as many Deputies as 
they pleaſe, but whatever the number of their De- 
puties are, they have all bot one Voice, matters 
being carried by plurality of Provinces, and not 
of perſons, ſo that the Votes of the Council be- 
ing ſeven, according to the number of the Pro- 
vinces, that Province that ſends ſix or ſeven De- 
puties (as Holland ſometimes doth) hath but one 
Voice as another hath, which perhaps ſends but 
one or two, and in this Council, neither Stadt- 
holder of thoſe Proyinces which had ſuck an Offi 

| I cer, 
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cer, nor any Military perſon or Officer had right 
of Seſſion , though when the Prince of Orange 
thought fit todeſire to be heard, he was admitted 
to offer his advice in perſon to the States General, 
and ſometimes it was asked of him by their 
Preſident ſent to him to that purpoſe, but ia the 
Provincial States of the Province of Holland, the 
Prince never appeared perſonally, but was always 
waited upon by the Pentionary for his advice in 
their affairs; and although the Prince took an 
Oath of obedience to the States General, as alſo 
to- the States Provincial of every Province over 
which he was Governour, yet he was not ſuffered 
to pay the Souldiers, the paying of them be- 
ing kept in themſelves, thereby to keep the Soul. 
diers in dependance upon them. 

The Members of this Colledge are ſome far 
three, other for ſix Years, and ſome though but 
few for life, leſt ſuch continuance ſhould leſſen 
the authority of their principals; they have the 
higheſt Juriſdiftion over the Militia (the Souldi- 
ers ſwearing to them) over all Lands belonging 
to the Union, with an abſolute power of leavying 
and disbanding Souldiers, adviſing only with the 
Governour in it, without acknowledging (as to 
the thing) any authority in him; but the making 
Governours of Frontier Garriſons, Captains, Ce 
lonels, and Military Officers, was fo far ia the 
Stadtholder, as to chuſe them out of ſuch as were 
preſented to him by the States, who in their at: 
ings are obliged to keep to the Laws of the Land, 
and Articles of the Union. 

The work of this Council is to ſend and recei 
Embaſladors, to hold intelligence with Princes 


and States, make Peace and War ; to agree upol 
| gene 
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general Taxes for maintenance of the general 
Union, and protect all the members of it. To 
order the United General Forces both by Sea and 
Land in time of War. To govern in chief the 
Conquered Lands in Brabant, Flanders, and the 
hither parts of Germany (not being part of any 
of the ſeven Provinces) as belonging in common 
to the Union, with all other matters of general 
concern, all, debates being carried by plurality 
of Votes, ſave in making Peace, War, and leavy- 
ing of Taxes, in none of which there mult be fo 
much as one negative, and in this Council each 
Province preſides their week alternatively, except . 
refuſing tro conclude according to plurality 
of Votes , he reſigns to the Preſident for the 
enſuing Week, as in ſuch Caſe he is obliged 
to do. 

This Council doth ſometimes make and publiſh 
Laws in their own names , which concern the 
Union, but not by any general Commiſſion im- 
powering them therein, but by licence firſt ob- 
tained from their principals. For as the ſeveral 
Deputies of which the States General are conſtitn- 
ted, cannot give their Votes but according to the 
inſtructions they receive from their reſpeCtive Sn- 
periours (the States Provincial that ſend them) 
ſo they cannot publiſh any Law binding to 
the Provinces, without having it firſt rati- 
hed and confirm'd by the States Provincial 
of each Province , the Provinces being as well 
careful to preſerve their reſpective Soveraign- 
ties and legiſlative power within themſelves, as 
jointly to defend the whole againſt their common 
Enemy: 

The ſecond Genersl Colledge is called the 
RK 2 Council 
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Council of State, the members of which are ſent 
by the Provincial States of the reſpective ſeyen 
Provinces,as the States General are,ſave that their 
numbers are certain, and that they Vote by per. 
ſons, and not by Provinces as the States General 
do; every Dzputy preſiding by turns, Gelderland, 
Zeland, and Utrecht, ſending each two, Holand 
three, Friezeland, Overyſſel and Gronwgen each 
one, in all twelve perſons, continuing for two, 
three, or four Years, according to the Cuſtom of 
the Province that ſends them, ſave that thoſe ent 
from Zeland, and the perſon ſent by the Nobility 
of Holland, continue for life, as doth alſo the 
Treaſurer General. 

This Council is for all Land Afﬀairs, in nature 
of a ſubordinate Council or Committee to the 
States General, to prepare buſineſs for them; to 
have inſpection over the Garriſons, Fortifications, 
Ammunitions, Stores and the Souldiery to it- 
form the States General of all things neceſſar 
for publick good, preſenting to them once a Year, 
an eſtimate of the neceſſary expences for the Year 
enſuing. Taking care that Peace be kept among 
all ſorts and degrees, and nothing done to the 
prejudice of the priviledges of any particular Pro 
vince, offering their advice upon all to the States 
General. To put in execution the Laws publiſhed 
by the Srates General, .and to ſee to the obſerv# 
tion and keeping of them, To ſee that the Union 
_ no dammage. To have an inſpeCtion ove! 

Ate Treaſuries, and the diſpoſal of the Finances 


| belonging to the States General, ſeeing that the) 


be rightly imployed, giving every three months to 
the States Genera), and to all the States Provincial 
each an account; in this Council the Treaſure! 

General 
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General hath a right of Seſſion, with a delibera- 
tive but without a deciſive Vote, and formerly 
the Prince of Orange as Captain General, was Pre- 
ſident of this Council, and in thoſe times, if du- 
ring the life of their General his Succeſſor was 
choſen, he had alſo thereby right of Seſſion with 
a deciſive Vote, but neither the General, nor his 
Succeſſor, had ever any right to come intg the 
Council of the States General. 

The third Colledge is the Chamber of Ac- 
counts, conliſting of two Deputies, ſent from 
each Province, changeable every three Years, this 
Colledge is a check upon the Council of State 
(who diſpoſeth of the Finances) in controuling 
their Orders, examining and ſtating the accounts 
of all the ſeveral Receivers. | 

The fourth Colledge is of a different conſtitu- 
tion to the other three, for being for Sea affairs, 
wherein as the Provinces of Holland, Zeland, and 
Friezeland are moſt concerned, fo they have the 
greater ſhares in fhe Election of their Depu- 
ties. 

The Marine Aﬀairs are managed in ſubor- 
dination to the States General, by five diſtinct 
Admiralties; the firſt at Rotterdam, the ſecond at 
Amſterdam, the third at Horne , the fourth at 
Midleborough, and the fifth at Harlingen; the 
three firſt being in Holland, the fourth in Zeland, 
and the fifth in Friezeland. Each Admiralty con- 
liſts of ſeven Members, four of which are of that 
Province, and choſen by them where the Admi- 
ralty ſits, and the other three, out of the four 
Provinces which have no Admiralties in them, as 
Gelderland, Utrecht, Overyſſell, and Gronizgen, and 
are EleGed by the States General out of ſuch per- 
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ſons as are preſented to them by the Provincial 
States of the four forementioned Provinces, and 
in all the Admiralties, the Commander 1n Chief 
at Sea preſides, when ever he 1s preſent in any of 
them. 

Theſe five Admiralties ſend twice a Year their 
Deputies to the Hagwe , where aſſembling they 
—_ the fourth general Colledge, which being 
only for Naval Affairs, their work is to conſult 
with the States General, Council of State, and 
Commander in Chiet at Sea about their Marine 
Force, and maintaining of Trade, each of the Ad. 
miralties having their particular Treaſurers, an 
account of the receit and payment of which is 
given in every three Months to this Colledge for 
Sea affairs, reſiding at the Hague , and by them 
' to the States General. 

The EleC@tion of the Sea Captains and Comman. 
ders belong to the Admiral General, but the no- 
mination to the Marine Colledge, as doth alſo 
a final deciſion (without appeal) of all differen. 
ces between Merchants, Ship-Maſters, and Sea 
men, under ſixty pounds Hollands, which is about 
thirty fix pounds Engliſh ; and to the end that Ne 
vigation be not hindered, they are obliged toa 
ſpeedy diſpatch of all ſuch diſputes, and are fur. 
ther to take care , that the States General have 
their due of all prizes taken by Privateers, of 
which belongeth one' fifth to the States, a tents | 
to the Admiral, and the reſt to:the Undertaker, 
the Seamen and Souldiers of the Ships. 

All Captains and Commanders of men of Was, 
both private and publick , give. ſecurity before 
they go to Sea, not to wrong the Subjects of any 
Nation in Friendſhip with the States, on | 

ah the | 
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the common defence of the United Provinces, is 
managed by the States General, they having un-, 
der them, the Council of State for Land, the 
Chamber of Accounts for the Treaſury, with the 
Council deputed by the Admiralties for Sea Af- 
fairs, their feveral works being carried on with- 
out envy; for as Faftion is that which of all things 
is moſt dangerons to a Common-wealth, ſo to 
prevent that, as well as out of frugality, the 

make their imployments ſo bare, that all canſe 
of envying the enjoyment of them is taken away, 
an Office of 200! per amwm, being rare among 


them, the Sallary of a Member of a Connſellor 
of State, not being above 150! far. per an1am,and 
of their Secretaries under 100, Their allowance 
to their Embaſſadors being but 1000? far, prr 
amum , itt all places ſave Conſtantinople , where 


they allow 1200! per amnwm to him at that 
Court, 

It is a Tradition and re true, that when 
that great and wiſe Spaniſh General the Dake of 
Parma, obferved the frugality of the Dutch, in 
their way of living, (viz.) in theirSallaries, and * 
in all their management of affairs, he ſaid, their 
parſimony would undo his Maſter , wherein he 
proved no lefs than a true Prophet. And cettainly 
thoſe Statey and Empires that carry on their Go- 
yernments by g osbagdry, ' will always have 
the Commanding advantage of thoſe that are 
profuſe and laviſh. | | 

Though this Government cannot be ſaid to'be 
without Corruption, there being no perfeCtion in 
this World, nor any thing good, but as compared 
to worſe, yet all the care imaginable is (by their 
fundamentals) taken to prevent it, as by ſtri&t 
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Oaths. againſt Bribery , either immediately tq 
thoſe in place themſelves, or mediately to their 
Wives, Children, Servants, Relations or others, 
all members of Councils related to any perſon, 
having buſineſs before them, being to depart du. 
ring the debate thereof. And all Adyocatex at 
Law, at their Admiſſions take three Oaths, Firſt, 
Not to take greater Fees than are allowed by Lay, 
Secondly, Not to take Fees on both ſides. And 
thirdly, Not to entertain any Cauſe, which in 
their Conſciences they do not judge jult and right, 
And the effects of theſe Rules are found, in that 
none are obſerved to grow rich meerly by Offices, 
as in other Countries, nor to get more than very 
ordinary Eſtates, by the Miniſtry, Law, or Phy- 
ſick, which tends all to the incouragement of 
Trade (the great inricher of them) in thereby 
diſpoſing men the more to it. 

And now upon the whole, to ſum up the Go 
vernments of the United Netherlands, both ſeve- 
rally as ſo many diſtin Soveraignties, with inde- 
pendant Jurifdiction, each within themſelves, 
and jointly, -as a Common-wealth - for common 
defence and preſervation. CABLE 

Firſt, The particular Government of each Pro- 
vince is much after one and the fame manner 
(vis) by States Provincial (or for our better un- 

erſtanding, by., Parliaments) as the Legiſlative | 

and ſupream power. of every Province , with | 
Councils of State of other diſtinct perſons ſub- 
ordinate to them, . the members of both deriving 
their powers from the, ſeveral Orders of each 
Province (according as is ſhewed in the foregoing 
Chapter, called the Intereſt of the United Nether- 
lands) who ſend their Deputies ſor ſeveral Terms, 


to * 
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to ſuch places as are appointed by each Province 
for their Reſidence, the States Provincial meeting 
of courſe at certain times, and ofter as they are 
ſummoned upon extraordinary occaſions by the 
Council of State, who fit continually, ſaving that | 
their power ceaſcth, during the ſitting of the States 
Provincial, 

Secondly, Theſe Provinces being united as one 
Common-wealth, for the ends only of common 
ſafety, are Governed by that Council called the 
States General, who have chiefly three other Coun- 
cils or Colledges under them (wviz.) the Council 
of State, the Chamber of Accounts, and the Col- 
tedge for Naval Afﬀairs, all which as well as the 
States General, derive their powers and authort-* 
ties from the ſeveral States Provincial (or Parlia- 
ments) of the ſeveral Provinces, who ſend their 
reſpective Deputies choſen out of themſelves, to 
make each Colledge or Council (and to remain 
at the Hague in Holland, the place where the Go- 
vernment of the Union is managed) for certain 
Tepns; ſome longer, and ſome ſhorter, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Cuſtoms of each Province. 


The publick Charge of the Union is born by every Pro- 
vince according to the proportions bere undermen- 
tioned (vIZ.) of 100), 


I 
Elaerland payeth — OF 12 03. 
; Holland — — F8 06 025.” 
Zeland ———— 0g 03 08. 
Utrecht mmm OF 16 O74. 
Friezzland — 3. 26-03% 
Overyſſell bm NE O3 11 Os. 
Gromngen — . — OF 16 071 


100 O09 009. 
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And Amſterdam alone, from the benefit of 
Trade, pays near 25. per Cert. of all the Charge 
of the Province of Holland, as that Province pays 
according to its quota, near three fifths, and by 
ſupplying what the other Provinces fall ſhort of 
their proportions, near four fifths of the whole 
Charge of the Union. BL. 
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the Netherlends, North Sea, Denmark , 

the Baltich, Sea, Pruſia, Poland, Hunga- 
ria, Switzerland, and the Alpes (which parts it 
from /raly) is a mighty Country, in a manner 
round , containing many Provinces, and within 
them many Soverargnties and Principalities, ſome 
under Temporal and Ecclefiaſtical Princes, others 
under Republick Cities, Soveraign Earls, Lords 
and Gentlemen, all making a kind of an undi- - 
geſted Common-wealth, united under the Empe- 
rour as their Head, the Choice of whom is in 


eight Eleftors z five for the 'Tempor and 
three for the Church. © walk 
ole 


(35 being incompaſſed with France, 
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Thoſe of the firſt Order are the King of Bohe. 
mia, the Dukes of Bavaria and Saxony, with the 
Marqueſs of Brandenburgh, and the Prince Eleftor 
Palatine of the Rhine : For the Plenipotentiaries 
at the Treaty of Peace at Munſter , in the Year ' 
1648. finding the laſt excluded the Electoral Col. 
ledge, under pretence of his Father the King of 
Bohemia's having riſen up in defence of theGerman 
Liberties, and the Proteſtant Religion, and the 
Duke of Bavaria advanced to his place (which 
the Emperour Ferdinand the 11. had procured the 
corrupt Dyet, or Parliamene in 1628. illegally 
to EnaCt, contrary to the Proteſtations of the 
Eleftors of Saxony, Brandenburgh and Mentz, and 
Fundamental. Conſtitutions of the Empire, by 
which the Children of the EleCtors, and other 
Princes, are not for the offences of their Fathers 
to forfeit their Inheritance) they had no other 
expedient far his reſtauration than. by increaſing 
the number-of the Temporal Eleftors, to bring 
him in as an additional Eleftor : and although he 
was antiently the firſt of the three ſecular 
Ctors, they could not obtain more for him,- than 
> place due to a new Creation, which is the 
aſt. 

Thoſe of the ſecond Order are the Archbiſhops 
of Mentz, Tryers, and Colen. The King of Bohe- 
wa (until the Peace at Munſter, that there were 
but 11x Electors beſide himſelf ) was Urnpire in 
Caſe of even Votes, but by the addition of one, 
their number (with the King) is made eight, and 
without any proviſion (that 1 can hear of ) for de- 
ciſion in Caſe of even Votes. 

The ſecular Princes of this Country are many, 
but the Chief are the four Eletors and _ Fa- 

milies, 
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milies, the Kings of Sweden and Denmark (tor 
what they hold in this Country) the Dukes of 
Burgundy, Brunſwick, and Lunebourgh, Saxon Law- 
enbourg, Mechelenbourgh, Wirtembourgh, and Hol- 
ſtem, the Landgraves of Heſſen, the Marqueſles 
of Baden Durlach, and Baden Buden, the Princes 
of Anhait, and the younger Families of each of 
theſe Houſes, with ſome lately made by the Em- 
perour from Earls to Princes of the Empire, as 
the Prince of Orange, the Grave of Naſſa (Stadt- 
holder of Friezeland) the Graves of Eaſt Frieze- 
land, Sa'ms, and Mawritz of Naſſa;' but though 
the Grave of Naſſa Dillenboureh is the Chief of 
the Naſſa Family, he refuſed or at leaſt would not 
ſeek to change his Title for that of Prince. 

The Eccleſiaſtical Princes are the three Church 
EleCtors, the Biſhops and Abbots reputed Princes 
of the Empire, there being ſtill the Archbiſhop 
of Saltzbourg, and about twenty other Biſhopricks 
remaining unalienated, and not erected into ſe- 
cular Principalities as the reſt are. 

The RepublickCities are near if not full ſeventy 
in number, whereof three or four are Papiſts, as 
many half Papiſts half Lutherans, one Calviniſt 
(which is Bremen) and all the reſt of the eAuguſt- 
bourgh Confeſſion, the Chief of which are Nenren- 
bourgh, Strasbourgh , UVime, Frankford upon the 
Main, Hambourgh, Lubeck, Bremen, Collen, and Au- 
guſtbourgh, which laſt is one of thoſe that are part 
Papiſts, but the better half Lutherans, &&c. 

'The Earls and Graves are ſo many as cannot 
well be collected, but ſome of the principal are 
Oldenburgh (now fallen tathe King of Denmark, - 
the Dukes of Holſtein Goddorp, and Holſtein Plaen, 
as joitit-Heirs) Hanaw, Swartzhourgh, A 


Hogenſtein, Naſſa, &C, 
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The antient conſiderable Barons are not many, 
but of ſuch as bear the title there are not a few;but 
Barons, Earls, Princes, Marqueſles, or Dukes,Crea. 
ted by the Emperour, have no Seſſion in the Dyer, 
without obtaining of them their allowance, and 
being firſt matriculated in the Imperial Roll, kept 
by the Eletor of Mentz. for that purpoſe, fo that 
the number of thoſe that bear ſeveral Titles (con- 
ferred by the Emperour as meerly titular) and 
never come into the Dyet, are many. -+ 

The Gentry are according to the Cuſtom of 
their Country, ſome Soveraigns (as they call them) 
and others not, as the moſt of them in High Ger- 
many are abſolute within their own Juriſdictions, 
ſome of them owing only a bare —_— to the 
Emperour for what they hold immediately of him, 
as others do the ſame to the Prince within whoſe 
Territories they lie z but the Princes of the lower 
parts of Germany , together with Saxony, Bran- 
denburgh, and Heſſen, governing by Eſtates, not 
having power to leavy Taxes but with their con- 
ſents, there the Gentry are not abſolute, but ſub- 
ject to the Laws of their ſeveral Countries in 
common with others, and are only looked upon 
as the principal Eſtate next the Prince of the Coun- 
try, whereby thoſe Princes are the more con 
derable. 

And now for the better deſcribing the greatneſs 
of the Empire, I ſhall make ſome obſervations 
upon each Principal Princes Family , beginning 
with the Houſe of Auſtria, of which, though the 
Emperour is as to dignity the firſt, yet the King of 
Spazn 18 otherwiſe the Ghief. And withal you may 


King 


take notice, that at preſent it hath no Heirs Males q 
kft, fave the preſent Emperour and the young 
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King of Span, ſo that the extintion of all the 
younger branches of this Family, which formerly 
enjoyed large Territories in the Empire, renders 
the Emperour the greater Prince in the ſole pol- 
ſeſſion of all the Lands belonging to his parti- 
cular Family, which is at leaſt the fourth part gf 
Hungaria (got by Conqueſt) the Turk having the 
"reſt. The 2 ax of Bohensa (claimed by the 
Sword , and confirmed to him by the Peace at 
Munſter, of both which Countries he now writes 
himſelf Hereditary King.) The Archdntchy of 
Auſtria, the entire Dutchies of Strria , Croatia, 
and Corimthia, the Marquiſate of Moravia, the 
County of Tyrol, and the ſupreme Soveraignty 
of the Dutchy of Sileſia: for though there are 
ſeveral Dukes in it, with a kind of Soverat 
pawer, they are nevertheleſs ſubordinate to the 
Emperour as Lord Paramount, and theſe are con- 
tiguous, beſide many other Lands, ſmall Counties 
and Baronies ſcattered in ſeveral parts of the Em- 
pire, ſo that all his Territories conſtdered , he 
were a mighty Hereditary Potentate, did he not 
give himſelf too much up to the Steerage of the 
Ecclefiaſticks, who ſeldam if ever prove good Pi- 
lots in Civil Afﬀairs. 

The Eleftor Palatine hath only the Lower Pa- 
latinate left him, the Upper being given from him 
by the Treaty at Munfl to the Duke of Bava- 
ria, Who was then in poſſeſſion of it, as was alſo 
that part of his former poſſeſſions, called the Ber- 
geſtraut, given to the EleCtor of Mentz, upon pre- 
tence of a forfeiture of an old Mortgage. This 
Prince though (bis Revenue being thus paired) 
he comes far ſhort of what the other Eletars 
have , yet by bis wiſe Condut , holds as 

Pruncely 
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/Princely a State as any of the reſt of his Or- 
der. | 

Of this Family there are five branches younger 
Houſes, (viz ) The Dukes of Bavaria, Newburgh, 
Zwaibrugg (of which laſt'Houſe the Grandfather 
of the preſent King of Sweden was a Younger 


es i. Brother, and himſelf now next 
latine of Zimerin HE) the Paltzgrave of Sultz: 
&s lately dead, O©ack,, and the Prince of Zimerin, 
CouſinGerman to the preſentEle. 

Ctor Palatine by his Fathers Younger Brother. 
'The EleCtor of Bavaria hath Upper and Lowr 
Bavarta , the Upper Palatinat, 
— REIN and many other ſcattered Lands 
Sea. 7 in other parts of Germany, which 
taken all together are ſo great, 
that did he inherit his Fathers Abilities, as he doth 
his Territories, he might for Potency be reckoned 
equal toany of the German Princes, ſave the Em: 
perour, but falling very ihort in that, he is the 
leſs conſiderable; the Younger Houſes of this 
Family are the ſame with the Eleftor Palatine, 
who is his Chief. | 
The Father of the preſent Eleftor of Sax, 
ITN was a conſiderablePrince,in being 
ni 1ector of the ſole Maſter of Saxony Meiſen, 

y 15 lately | 

dead. the Upper and Lower Luſatia, 
with other large Territories,anda 
perſon of able parts, but this Eleftor having three 
Brothers, who ſhare with him in his Fathers [nher:- | 
tance, and himſel6coming very far ſhort of his A | 
bilities, is not by much ſo great as his Father was. 
There are ſeveral Younger Families of this 
Honſe, as the Duke of Saxon-weimer (whoſe At- 


celtor was degraded by the Emperor hn ln | 
fo 3 
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Fifth from the EleCtoral Dignity, for adhering to 
Luther and that party, the preſent Electors Ance- 
ſtor being Inſtalled in his place) the Dukes of 
Saxon Altenboarg, Saxon Gota, and the preſent 
EleCtors three Brothers, each of which make a 
Family, 

The Elefor of Brandenburg is the mightieſt 
Prince in Territories of all the Eleors (and the 
greater Potentate, in being the wiſeſt and greateſt 
Souldier of any Soveraign Prince of this Age) ha- 
ving beſides the old and new Marquiſates of Bran- 
dexburg, the half part of Pruſia, (where he is an 
independant Soveraign Prince) the Lower Pome- 
ranma, the ſeveral Bilhopricks of Halberſtat, Min- 
den, Cammin, and Magdeburg (after the deceaſe of 
the preſent Adminiſtrator) the Dutchy of Cleve, 
and Counties of Marke, and R avensbourg,with ie- 
veral other Lands Theſe Biſhopricks were erected 
into Secular Principalities, .and given him by the 
Treaty at Munſter, in conſideration of his lolles 
in the late Wars, and in exchange for the Upper, 
and part of the Lower Pomerania, which were ta- 
ken from him to give to the Swedes, they being in 
poſſeſſion of them at the time of the Treaty for the 
General Peace; there are of younger Houles of this 
Family, the ſeveral Marqueſles of ZBarheir, Culem- 
bach and Anſpacke,and thoſe deſcended from them. 

The Duke of Burgundy, who is the King of 
Spain, and hath only the Franche 
Comte , or County oi Burgundy left _ ro 
in Germany, is without any younger 5, ha 

Houſes of it, more than the Empe- 
rour, who though greater in dignity, is a younger 
Houſe of Spas. 


The Houſe of Br»»ſwick, and Lunenburg hath 
L ſeveral 
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ſeveral Branches, all writing Dukes of both Coun- 
tries, for that in Germany all the Titles of the Fa. 
ther are derived to every Son, who are diſtin. 
iſhed uſually by the places of their chief Refi 
ence, and ſo there are at preſent four ſeyeral 
Dukes Families of Brunſwick and Lunexbure, the 
Chief having his Reſidence at Woolfenbotle, the ſe. 
cond at Zell, the third at Hanover, and the fourth 
at Oſnabourgh;, but though the Title of Brunfwi 
belongs to the three laſt, who write themſelves 
Dukes thereof, becauſe deſcended from thence, 
yet they are in "_ vulgarly called Dukes of 
Lunenburg (with addition for diſtinCtion ſake of 
the place where they live) the whole Land of 
Lunenburg belonging (upon the matter) to them, 
and but a ſmall part of the Land of Brunſwick, 
the moſt part of that Dutchy being under the 
Duke of Brunſwick, and Lunenburg Woolfenhotl, 
who though (as I preſume) the Chief of the Fa 
- mily, becauſe in common diſcourſe (without other 
diſtinction) he is called Duke of Brunſwick (which 
Is the Chief _—_— yet in the Wars of Gnufavu 
Aaolphns, was not by much ſo conſiderable as the 
Father of the three preſent Dukes of Zunenbury, 
nor is he of Woolfenbotle, as I believe, ſo greatat 
this time, as either he of Zell or Hanover is 
preſent, having, or at leaſt lately had , ſeveral 
younger Brothers who ſhare with him. | 
The Houſe of Sileſia hath ſeveral Dukes Fam 
lies of it (as is before mentioned) but the Ew- 
perour hath the ſupream power with the greateſ 
part of the Dutchy, and is Heir to ſome of the 
Princes if their Male lines fail z but this Dutcby 
hath in ſeveral Ages belonged to ſeveral Crowns, 
as antiently it was reckoned a member of Py b 
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and though it lie in Germery, and ſpeaks that 
Language, it is now reckoned a member of Bo- 

emia. | 
The Houſe of Mechlenbourgh hath two diſtin 
Families, but deſcended from one common An- 
ceſtor (viz.) one called Duke of Swerine, and the 
other Duke of Caftro, who have betwixt them the 
whole Dutchy of Mechlenberg, ſave the City of 
Wiſmar (the chief Town of the Country, and beſt 
Haven upon the Balrick) with the Land about it, 
which the Crown of Sweden had given to them 
being in poſſeſſion of it) by the Treaty at Ann: 

er, when by the Peace made at that time, the reſt 
of the Land was reſtored to the two Princes of 
the Country, with feveral Church Lands given 
them in lieu of what they parted with to the 
Swede. ; 

The Houſe of Heſſen hath two conſiderable Fa- 
milies of it, diſtinguiſhed by the ſeveral Titles of 
Landgraves of Heſſen Caſſel, and Heſſen Darmſt at, 
the latter being a younger Houſe of (af, and 
each of theſe Houſes have, or at leaſt latcly had 
younger Brothers, but of little conſideration, one 
of each Houſe being lately turned Papilſt, of which 
he, called Cardinal of Heſſen, is one. 

Of the Houſe of Wirtemberg, there were not 
long ſince (if thereare not ſl ) ſeveral younger 
Brothers, all bearing the Titles of Dukes of Wrr- 
temberg, but the Chict is he of Srxucgard, a very 
conſiderable Prince, this Dutchy being equal (if 
not ſuperiour, for fertility to any Country in 
Germany, and hath a younger Branch,which from 


Wits reſidence at Mompelpard, bcars in common 


diſcourſe the Title of Duke of that Town, but 


Ya writing is tiled Duke of Wirtemberg. 
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The Dutchy of Ho!ſte;n contains Holſtein (pro- 
perly ſo called) Ditchmarſ and Iderſey. Holftein 
ſingly taken (which is a Province of the Empire) 
is equally divided betwixt the King of D 
and that Prince called the Duke of Holſtein God: 
dorpe, each ruling diſtin&tly within their ſeveral 
Juriſdictions , and yet the ſupream aſſembly fer 
the whole is held alternatively one Year in the 
Kings name, and another in the Dukes name; but 
of Ditchmarſb, and Iderſey, the Duke hath much 
the greater ſhare, if not three parts of four. And 
beſide theſe Countries, the Duke hath the entire 
Dutchy of Sleiſwick,, which joins upon Holſtein, 
where he hath his reſidence at his Caſtle called 

Goddorpe, "which Dutchy, together with Dich 
marſh, did depend upon the Crown of Denmer, 
notil the Swede by their late Treaty of Peace with 
that Crown , made the Duke (whoſe Siſter is 
Queen Regent of Swedez,) as to thoſe two Coun 
tries an Independant Prince. | 
There are of this Houſe two younger Families, 
one called Duke of Holſtein Plain, the other the- 
Duke of Holſtein Sunderbourgh , but the laſt by 
their numerous younger Brothers, are all brought 
ſo low, and fo diſperſed. in the World for their 
ſubſiſtence, that they deſerve the taking no more 
notice of than naming, ſave only, that that ex 
cellent Princeſs the preſent Eleftreſs of Branden 
burg is a Daughter of that Houſe, having bee! 
the former Duke of Zells Widdow, and now tht 
Eleftors ſecond'Lady z who Married her upd! 
) condition of turning Calvimſt, being before a L# 
' theran, according to her Family (a good example 
for Reformed Princes.) | 
The Marqueſles of Baden are two ſeyeral ym 
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| lies, and ſome fay of twodiſtin originals, others 


of one and the ſame, and that they have agreed 
upon entailing their Lands upon each other, in 
Caſe of failure of Heirs Males. The moſt conſidera- 
ble is he called the Marqueſs of Baden Durlach, a 
Lutheran, the other a Papsſt, who bears the name 
of Marqueſs of Baden Baden, and is of much leſs 
conſideration than the firſt ; byt being a Romanilſt 
in Religion, is now (or was very lately) by the 
Emperours Eleftion, the Chief Judge of the Im- 


' Perial Court of Spyers ; there were of both theſe 


Families not long lince, ſeveral younger Brothers, 
but being then Unmarried, theydid little prejudice 
to their Chiefs, 

The Houſe of Azhalt is reckoned by ſome to be 
the antienteſt Family in Germany, having been 
formerly Eleftors, and to make way for the Fa- 
mily of Brandenburg, was degraded from that Dig- 
nity, without any other material reaſon. Their 
Country is but ſmall, and lyeth incompaſſed with 
Lutheran Countries,as Brunſwick, and Saxony,&c. 
but the people as well as their Princes, are of Cal- 
vins perſwaſion. This Family bears only_the name 
of Prince, (though as before-mentioned was for- 
merly ſo great) which here in Germany is in de- 

ree under Dukes, Marqueſles, and Landgraves. 

here are five ſeveralFamilies of this Houſe,much 
of equal power and revenue, living all in the 
Country of Anhale, making by conſent a kind of 
Common-wealth among themſelves, the eldeſt in 
Years being ordinarily reckoned the Director of 
all the Families, he calling them together upon 
all occaſions of Conſultation for the good of the 
whole; they are generally perſons of great Ver- 
tue, Worth and Gallantry, but of no great Eſta - 2s 
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The Dukes of Saxon Lawenburg, are alſo very 
antient, and of the ſame ariginal with the Princey 
of Arnhalt, and have been likewiſe Electors, and 
without any great reaſon deprived of that dig, 
nity (to make way for Saxony) There were in my 
Memory, ſeveral Brothers gallant perſons of thig 
Family, which are now reduced to two, and they 
without Heirs Male, and if they die ſo, the Prin. 
ces of Anhalt ſucceed in their Inheritance as 
Heirs to them, which will be a convenient addi 
tion , their Countries bordering upon one ano-' 
ther. 

Theſe are the Chief of the Princes of Germay, 
and if any be omitted (as probably there may 4 
ſome made lately by the Emperour from Counts 
to Princes) they are ſuch, as are but of little con: 
ſideration. The reſt of the Lands in Germany not 
belonging to ſecular Princes, are injoyed by the 
Popiſh Church, free Imperial Towns, Soveraign 
Lords, Earls, and Gentlemen, of all which there 
are t0Q many to enumerate. 

Germany being thus poſſeſſed, is divided into 
ten Circles, called-the Auftrian, Burgundian, Ne 
ther-rhiniſh, Bavarian, Saxon, Francoman, Swaben, 
EE Weſtphakban, and Nether Saxon Cit- 
CCS, — 

1, The Auſtrian Circle contains ſome Princt- 
palities, Earldoms, Biſhopricks, and ſeveral Cot 

- vents, with the Lands belonging to them, beſide 
the Territories appertaining to the Auſtrian Fi 
mily, which being very large make this the great * 
eſt of the ten, and giyes the Chief of the Houle 
of Auſtria the right of aſſembling the Circle and 
preſiding in it, they holding themſelyes too gre 
to have a Colleague in the Command of this CiF- þ 
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cle, as moſt of the other Circles bave, 

2. The Burgandian Circle contains Burgundy, 
or Franche Comes, with ſeveral other 
ſmall Counties: Charles the Fifth — This Councy 
added the ſeventeen Netherland 9% Bugma) I 
Provinces to this Circle, but now ("the *5rmch 
there cannot be any reckoning made King, 
of them, and the King of Spain, to 
whom the County of Burgundy belongs, hath the- 
right alone of aſſembling this Circle. 

3. The Nether Rhinsh Circle , contains the 

Territories of the Prince Eleftor Palatene, the: 
three Church EleCftors, beſide other Church 
Lands, with ſeveral Earldoms ; and the right of 
aſſembling this Circle and preſiding in it, belongs 
to the ſeveral EleCtors Palatine , and Memz 
Ty. 
4. The Bavarian Circle contains the Dutchy of 
Ravaria, ſome Principalities, ſeveral Earldoms 
and Baronies, the Archbiſhoprick of Sakzbwre, 
ſome other Biſhopricks, with ſeveral other Church 
Lands. The right of ſummoning this Circle, and 
preſiding in it, belongeth to.the EleCtor of Ba- 
varia, and the Archbiſhop of Saltabure. 

' 5- The Upper Saxon Circle, contains ſeveral 
Biſbopricks, with the Lands belonging to ſeveral 
Church Orders, the ſeveral Countries of the ſeve- 
ral Eleftors of Saxony and Brandenburg, with other 
Pryncipalities, ſeveral Earldoms and Baronies, the 
Eleftor of Saxony having theright alone of cal- 
ling the aſſembly of this Circle, and preſiding 
18 It, 

6. The Franconian Circle contains three Bi- 
; WF ſhopricks, ſeveral Convents, Church Juriſdictions, 
, and the Teutonick Orr, with the Lands belong- 

| 4 : ng 
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ing to them, ſeveral Earldoms and 1mperial Ci. 
ties, with their Territories, whereof the great 
City of Newrenburg is one, the Biſhop of Bamburg 
having the right of calling this Aſſembly and pre. 
ſiding in it, when the matters are Eccleſiaſtical, 
and when Political, the Marqueſs of Brandenburg 
Culembach. | 

7. The Swaben Circle isa Territory belonging 
to ſeveral Lords, to three Biſhops, and many - 
Convents, beſide that it contains the Dutchy of 
Wirtemberg , the-Marquiſat of Upper Baden, (ix. 
teen Earldoms, and many Imperial free Cities ; 
the right of calling this Circle, and preſiding in 
it, _—_— to the Duke of IVirtemberg, and 
Biſhop of Conſt ance. 

8. The Upper Rhiniſh Circle contains ſeve- 
ral Dukedoms and Principalities, eighteen Earl- 
doms, many Imperial free Cities, ſeveral Biſh 
ricks and Convents ; the calling of this aſſembly 
and preſiding in it, belongeth' to the Biſhop of 
Wormes, and the Prince Palatine of Zimerine. 

9. The Weſtphalian Circle containg four Duke- 
doms, two Principalities, two and twenty Baro- 
nies and Earldoms, thirteen Imperial free Cities, | 
ſome Biſhopricks and Convents, and the calling | 
together of this Circle belongeth to the Biſhop | 
of Munſter, and the Duke of Gulick. 

' 16, The Nether Saxon Circle contains the ſe 
veral Dutchies of Brunſwick, Lunenburg, Mechel- 
burg, Saxon Lawemburg, Holſtein, ſeveral Earl- 
doms, the ſeveral Biſhopricks of Bremen, Verden, | 
and Magdeburg (all now alienated and erected in- þ 
to ſecular Principalities) four Biſhopricks, and fix | 
Imperial free Cities. The calling together of this 7 
Circle, and preſiding in it, did belong to the * 

Archbiſhop © 
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Archbiſhop of Magdeburg, and the Duke of Law- 
emburg, but now the Elector of Brandenburg, upon 
the account of being Maſter of Magdeburg, and 
the King of Sweden being the ſame ot the Biſhop- 
rick of Bremen, they two take their turns in this 
Cucle, 

Germany thus divided into ten parts is united in 
a Dyet or Aſſembly of three Eſtates. The firſt be- 
ing that of the Eleftoral Colledge. The ſecond 
that of the Princes, as well Eccleſiaſtical as Secu- 
lar, with Abbots, Counts and Barons, all making 
but one Eſtate, The third that of the free lmpe- 
rial Cities. In the vacancy of an Emperour the 
Empire is governed by the EleCtor Palatine, as Vi- 
car for the upper part of Germany, and of the Coun- 
try lying upon the River Rhine, with Swaben and 
Franconia, &C. as all lying _ the River Elb,&c. 
is governed by the EleCtor of Saxony, as Vicar for 
all thoſe parts,the EleCtor of Menrz being obliged 
to ſummon all the Electors to meet at Franckford 
upon the Mam, within three Months after the 
Death of the Emperour, for the EleFtion of his 
Succeſlor. 

The Dyet (which is as our Parliament) 1s cal- 
led together by the Emperour after he hath firſt 
obtained the conſent of the Eleftors, which he is 
obliged to ask as eſſential to the being of it, and 
to call it as often as the Electors ſhall judge need- 
fol, and intimate the ſame to him. It's the Legi- 
ſlative Power conſiders of all matters of publick 
concern, and as need requires grants aids (though 
very rarely) againſt the Turk, or a common In- 
vader, and not otherwiſe, and then only accord- 
ing to the known ſtanding proportions of each 
Elector, Prince, Free City, Earl, Baron, and _ 

at 
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that are taxable, ſome Cities, as Newrenburg 
(which hath as I was told upon the place, eleven 
Cities (whereof- one is an Univerſity) and a thou- 
ſand Villages belonging toit) paying more than. 
ſome Electors, the Emperour having no ſtanding 
Revenue from the Empire as Emperour. 

To this Dyet thus conſtituted of three Eſtates, 
lyeth an appeal in extraordinary Caſes from the 
Imperial Court of Spyers, but ſeldom happens, 
the Judges of the Court being kept in awe by 
being upon any occaſion ſummoned to the Dyet, 
to give an account of the Decrees made by them 
ſome time before. For there lyeth an Appeal to 
this Judicatory at Spyers, from all the Soveraign- 
ties in Germany, in all Civil Cauſes, above certain 
known ſums, which are in ſome places more, and 
in ſome places leſs, according to. the Cuſtoms of 
ſeveral places, ſave that the Eletors and ſome 


other Princes, are by ſpecial priviledge abſolute in 
their Judicatures, without Appeal trom them to 
the Chamber at Spyer-. 

And beſides this priviledge, the EleRors have 
others very great, as a _ of depoſing the Em- 


perour as well as of electing of him when they 
ſhall judge him guilty of Mal-adminiſtration, but 
eſpecially the power of the Eletor Palatine ſeems 
to exceed all the reſt, in that (as the German Wri- 
ters affirm) he hath the right (upon complaint, 
and at the ſuit of others) authoritatively to con- 
vene the Emperour for Debt, with other privi- 
ledges tending to the limiting and bonnding of the 
Emperour, who alſo ought not to make Peace or 

War without conſent of the Dyet. ' 
The Court of Spyers is conſtituted of Deputies 
{ent by the Emperour, the Eleors, and the ten 
| Circles, 
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Circles, to the number of about thirty or forty 
perſons, the Emperour as ſuch, having the Prero- 
gative to chuſe the chief Judge, and ſend four 
Deputies. 

The German: are as to Religion of different per- 
ſwaſions , as Lutherans, Calvmniſts, and Papsſts ; 
The Lutheran Princes and Countries are the-Ele- 
or of Saxony, and all the ſeyeral Branches of 
that Houſe, with their ſeveral Countries. The 
Dukes of Brunſwick, and Lunenburg, and all theig 
Branches and Countries (ſave that he of Hanover 
is lately turned Papiſt, but without Children) 
the ſeveral Dukes of Wirtemberg, Holſtein, Saxon 
Lawemburs, Mechlenburg, the ſeveral Marqueſles 
of Brandenburg, Culembach, Anſpacke, and Barreit, 
the Marqueſſes of Baden Durlach, and the Land» 
grave of Heſſen Darmeſtat (of which laſt Houſe 
there is one lately turned Papiſt, as there is ao 
one of Mechlenburg,bpt their Countries do all con- 
tinue Lutherans) with the Prince of Anbalt Serbſt, 
many Earls and Barons, and near,if not full, ſixty 
free Imperial Cities, beſide the Kings of Swedex 
and Denmark, and all their Dominions which 
they hold in the Empire. 

The Reformed Princes (called for diſtinftion 
ſake. Calvinſts) with their Territories, are the 
Eleor Palatine, the EleCtor of Brandenburg him- 
ſelf (but his Dominions moſt Lutherans) the 
Dake of Swabrug, one of the Dukes of Mechlem 
burg (the other as is beforeſaid with- | 
out Children, turned lately Papiſt), TM Prince 
the Duke of Zimerin, the Princes ly =E 
of Anhale, excepting him of Serbſ, 
who is a Lutheran, with many Earls and Barons 
mn Weſtphalia, &c. and the City of Bremen, = 

| only 
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only Calviniſt free City in all the Empire. 

The Popiſh Princes are the Emperour, the Ele. 
ftor of Bavaria, the three Eccleſiaſtical EleCtors, 
the Duke of Newbare, the Marqueſs of Bader 
Baden, one Duke of Lunenburg, and another of 
Mechlenburg, two younger Brothers of the two ſe- 
veral Houles of Heſſen; but all the ſeveral Coun- 
tries of the four laſt are Lutherans (the Princes 
in this Country, having no great influence npon 
their Subjects in point of Religion) with Biſhops, 
Abbots, and Convents, and their ſeveral Coun. 
tries, as alſo ſome Earls and Barons, and three or 
four Imperial free Cities. 

The Lutheran and Caluiniſt Countries are in 
the general entirely of the one or other Religion, 
but beſide Bavaria, few of the Popiſh Countries 
are ſo, for even the Emperours Hereditary Lands 
had many both Zutherans and Calviniſts in them, 
and have ſo till, if the late perſecution hath not 
leſſened them, and in ſeveral Countries belonging 
to Popiſh Biſhops and Abbots, many Lutheran:, 
and ſome Calvini/ts, have not only a right, but 
do alſo attually enjoy the publick exerciſe of their 
ſeveral Religions, without diſturbance, and much 
more without Perſecution, 

The ſeveral Provinces of Francoma, eAlſatia, 
Swaben, and Weſtphalia, are Countries without 
any particular Princes, denominatiyely bearing 

| the Titles of them, as other Countries of Ger- 
many have (but the Duke of Saxon Lawenburg, 
writes Duke of Weſtphalia and Hungaria, but both 
meerly Titular, and not heard of ſave in publick 
writings to make a noiſe) the Proprietors being 
a mixture of ſeveral Princes, Earls, free Cities, 
and Romiſh Eccleſiaſticks, which cauſeth in wr 
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of them the like variety in Religion, the three 
firſt being Lutherans and Papsſts, and the laſt Cal- 
viniſts, Lutherans and Papiſts. 
he Kingdom of Bohemia (though lying in Ger- 
many, and in a manner incompaſllſed with it) 1 
paſs by, becauſe a diſtinit Kingdom, ſpeaking a 
diſtinct Language, not eſteemed part of Germany, 
nor compriſed within the Diviſions of it, and 
without Seſſion in the Dyet, or being taxed by it, 
as Sileſia is alſoin the ſame condition, ſave that 
High Dutch is their Language. 
And now after this brief account of Ger 
it may well upon the whole be obſerved, that 
were it under a good method of Government, 
with a perfe& general Union for common ſafety 
and preſervation, it would npt only according to 
the eye of reaſon, be (ſpeaking afcer the manner 
of men) invincible, but alſo able above other Na- 
tions to become the Arbitrator among its Neigh- 
bours. For the ſituation of the Country , and 
the accommodations of it, in plenty of men, of 
ſtout Spirits, and ſtrong Bodies, moſt fit and apt 
for War, abounding in Proviſions and all ſorts of 
Ammunition for Land Service , ſeem to render 
ſuch a deſign its proper buſineſs; but as it is con- 
ſtituted of ſo many Soveraignties, and of ſeveral 
kinds, with ſuch variety of Religions, the divi- 
ding of it (which can only be its Death) and ſo 
prevent it in keeping the ballance of Chriſtendom 
(which may be reckoned its natural Province) is 
the eafilier to be wrought; and conſidering the 
former vaſt greatneſs of the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
the ConjunCtion of Popiſh Counſels and Forces, 
for bringing it under the Arbitrary Dominion of 
the Emperour , it is matter of great admiration 
at 
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it was not effefted. And ſince the Germans are 
at this time delivered from all danger thence, it 
ought to be their wiſedom to ſecure themſelves 
againſt the like for the future, their true Intereſt 
being beſt diſcovered by remembring the hazard 
it hath (in our time) run of being reduced unto 
Slavery and Popery, and how it was miraculouſly 
delivered from the bondage of both. "4 
The danger that Germany hath formerly at any 
time been 1n, hath been either from their Empe. 
rours dividing of them with deſign of Ufurpation, 
or from the invaſion of the Turk, no other Neigh- 
bour ſo long as they remain united, being in any 
kind their match. 
When the Houſe of Auſtria contended for the 
Univerſal Monarchy, knowing it would be of 
great diſadvantage to own the delign,they thought 
ic moſt politick to colour it with a pretence of 
Religion, as that which wonld not only ingage 
the whole Romiſh party for them (Religion' ha- 
ving a great influence upon the ſpirirs of men) 
but alſo divide Germany, without which they 
could not hope to prevail againſt ſo mighty a 
Country, nor without ſubduing it to proceed in 
their work, and therefore upon that conſiderati- 
on, they gave their faCftion or party the name of 
4 the Catholick League, but the contrary party an- 
NF _ Iwering them in the naming theirs the Eectefratti- 
q | Eran os (ical League (names being in ſome Caſes of great 
1 * efficacy as Cromwell found in naming his oppoſers 
Levellers) by the aſſiſtance of Guſtavus Ado 
King of Sweden , the latter brought the firſt 0 
low, that they then fled to the Artifice of cor- 
roupting the Princes of Germany, by _—_— 


promiſes of advantage in caſe they would = 
t 
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the Swede, ſuggeſting jealouſies of them, by which 
means the Swedes (who came into Germany for 
relief of the oppreſſed Princes and States) after 
their —_ Guſtavus was {lain, were left deſtitute 
of any aſliſtance , more than from that famous 
and eminently conſtant Houſe of Heſſen Caſſel, all 
the reſt of the conſiderable ruling Princes, either 
turning Neuters, or declaring againſt them ; and 
had not the French better underſtood their [nter- 
eſt,in ſtepping ſeaſonably ia to the aſliſtance of the 
Swede and the Landerave , than the reſt of the 
Princes did in deſerting of them, and maki 
their Peace with the Emperour, Germany had | 
its liberty , and fallen under the abſolute Domi- 
nion of the Auſtrian Family , whereas by their 
aſſiſtance freedom was preſerved, and an honour- 
able peace obtained. 

Now, although Germany was thus by an over- 
ruling hand of providence kept from ruine, yet 
the uncertainty of the Princes at that time when 
ſubverſion ſo much threatned them, and the un- 
ſteadineſs of them to their own Intereſts, in being 
drawn from it by plauſible promiſes, which could 
have nothing leſs at the bottom, than at laſt their 
own deſtruction, ſhew the danger that the Empire 
was, and ever will be in, from the variety of 
petty Soveraigns, who will be always ſubject to 
temptations, For though the Germar Princes, be- 
ing firmly united in one common cavſe for com- 
mon ſafety and preſervation, cannot be in danger 
from any Nation, yet by dividing of them, they 
may eaſily be ſacrificed to the will and luſts of 
Neighbour Potentates, leſs formidable than them- 
ſelves, 

The Turk hath formerly made ſeveral attempts 
upon 
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upon the Empire, but could never advance fur. 
ther than Yienna (the Emperours Reſidence, and 
little more than the entrance into Germary) and 
from thence he was then forced to retreat with a 
loſs he did not in ſome time after recover ; and 
indeed the great diſtance conſidered betwixt Ger. 
many and Conſtantinople, from whence the Turk 
muſt have the main of his ſupplies and recruits, 
ſo long as Germany remains true to their Intereſt 
in being unanimous, the fear of him 1s in no de. 
gree equal to that of continuing the Imperial 
Crown too long in one and the ſame Family ; for 
as the covetous and ambitious nature of man is 
never contented, but always undervaluing what 
it hath, and preſſing after more; ſo the great ad- 
vantages that follow the Crown, from the power 
it hath of conferring honours, places, $1 re- 
wards, and promiling more upon ſucceſs, is ſuf: 
cient for a Prince, that hath an old root of ſuc- 
ceſſion in great Hereditary Dominions of his 
own, to frame at any time a party for Uſurpation, 
where he is but Elective. And that which run the 
Empire (not many years paſt) into ſo much 
danger of being reduced under the ſole Dominion 
of the Emperour, and therein of the loſs of their 
liberty, was keeping the Imperial dignity ſo me 
ny Ages in one and the ſame Family, and eſpect 
ally in one ſo mighty of it ſelf as Auſtria at that 
time was , as well as in great Allies, togethet 
with the emulation and indigency of ſome of the 
Princes ſubjefting them to temptations, in hopes 
of bettering their conditions by adhering to the 
Emperour. 
| Germany being a Country that affords great & 
riety and plenty of ſtaple Commodities, and ac 
commodated 
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 commodated with the ſeveral Rivers of Elb,Wetſer, 
and Rhine, of great uſe and length, falling into 
the North Seas, with good Havens and Ports upon 
the Baltsck, is capable of the greateſt improve- 


ment by Trade, but is unhappily ſo obſtructed in. 


it, by the multitude of Soveraignties, laying as 
many Tolls upan Merchandize, paſling to and 
fro, both by Land and Water, that without take- 
ing them off, it can never come forward in Trade : 
and of this prejudice (that wiſe Prince) the E- 
leor Palatine being ſenſible, made a motion at 
the laſt Dyet at Franckford, to have them taken 
away, freely offering (like a Father of his Coun- 
try) to lay down thoſe (though very conſidera- 
ble) due to him upon the River Rhine, wherein had 
he prevailed, it could not but have been of vaſt 
advantage to the whole Nation ; but though the 
Eleor of Brandenburg (whoſe Tolis are likewiſe 
great upon the XKhine) ſeconded the Palatines mo- 
tion, It not agreeing with the Intereſt of the Ec- 
cleſiaſticks (who are for getting in their time all 
they can to themſelves, without any regard to 
the publick) the EleCtor of Mens _.. PR 

firſt, and after him the other Eccle- I up 
liaſticks, that have alſo Tolls upon ; 


the Rhine (preferring their own private before the 
general good ; as they there univerſally do) ſo 


oppoſed the propoſal, that it fell to the ground, - 


and left Germany (whoſe people have a genius 
for Trade) under no increaſe of advantage for 
Commerce, nor more incouragement in it, than 
the liberty the free Imperial Cities, and their 
prudent examples give to the people, ſo that were 
It not for thoſe Cities, Commerce being accoun- 
ted in this Country, inconſiſtent with Nobility or 
M 


Gentry, 
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Gentry, and Slavery rendering a Peaſantry un- 
fitting for it, this great and good Land, wonder- 
fully accommodated for Trade, would have little 
bencfit by it ; and therefore ſince it is Trade that 
makes every Country great, it is the Domeſtick 
Intereſt of Germany, 

Firſt, To maintain their free Towns in their 
juſt rights and liberties, and that in reference to 
the advancement of Trade, which cannot be im. 
proved without liberty ; for I dare undertake to 
forctel, that thoſe Princes. which do promiſe to 
theraſelves great advantage, in the ſubduing of 
their Neighbour Republicks, ſhall find more loſs 
by the decay of Trade, that the reducement of 
them will occaſion to their Countries, than they 
will find profit by becoming Maſters of them, for 
nothing makes Countries rich but Trade, and no 
thing increaſeth Trade but freedom; as Stade, 
Magdeburg, and Munſter, in their ſeveral Coun 
tries do ſufficiently evince, thoſe Cities, as well 
as the Countries wherein they lie, being now mt 
ſerable poor to what they formerly were under 
liberty ; and I have been credibly informed, that 
the Duke of Brunſwick,,, from a ſenſe he hath of 
the decay of Trade in his Country, ſince his re- 
ducement of the City of Brunſwick, doth already 
repent his taking of it. And indeed I know 0 
reaſon that can be aſſigned, why Poland that is ſo 
good and rich a Country of it ſelf, furniſhed with 
natural advantages for Trade, ſhould come ſo fe 
ſhort of Germany in Wealth as it doth, but tit 
want of freedom and liberty in their Govert 
ment to incourage Trade, and of Free Cities 0 
the Country, to carry on Commerce, which Ger 


many 1s happy in. 
Secondly, 
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S:condly, It is their Intereſt to maintain their 
free Cities in their Libertics, becauſe under free- 
dom, they are and will ever be, more formidable 
Bulworks againlt the incroachments of their Em- 
perours,or any other Potentate upon their rights, 
than they will be in the hands of any Prince, and 
that their formidableneſs adds much to the great- 
neſs of the Empire; and though this may happily 
be excepted againſt by ſome out of a ſottiſhaverſe- 
neſs to freedom, yet the advantage they were of 
to the Aſſertors of liberty in the War of Guſtavus 
Adolphus, doth fully make it good. 

Thirdly, Becauſe as it is the general Intereſt of 
all Germany, in reference to their ſafety, to main- 
tain the Republicks, ſo it is eſpecially the parti- 
cular Intereſt of all the Proteltant Princes to up- 
hold them, in that they are all (fave ſome few) 
of their perſwaſion, and are ſo many ſure For- 
treſles againſt Popery, and do contribute exceed- 
ingly tothe caſting the ballance of Dominion on 
the Proteſtant ſide ; beſide that the proſperity of 
them, beyond what is found in the Popiſh Cities, 
is of good example to the reſt of the Empire, 
both as to Religion and Induſtry. 

Fourthly, It is the Domeſtick Intereſt of Ger- 
many, to reduce the Election of their Emperours 
to the Primitive Inſtitution, in not continuing 
that dignity too long in any one Family, for al- 
though they have at preſent eſcaped the danger 
of being ſubdued by the Houſe of A»ſtria, that 
Family being now not only brought low, but alſp 
in want of Princes of aCtive and daring Spirits, 
with able parts (there being none left ſave the 
Emperour and young King of Spain) neceſſary 
for ſo great an undertaking, it c2ngot well in our 
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Age put their Liberties atty more in hazard, yet 
the example may be dangerous to polterity, when 
peradventure Auſtria may recover 1ts vigour, or 
a more puiſſant Potentate obtain the Crown, And 
as to that exception againſt laying alide this pre. 
ſent Family , becauſe of their ability to oppoſe 
the Turk, it may be anſwered, that their Here. 
ditary Countries lying next to the Dominions of 
the Grand Signior , it will be as much the parti 
cular Intereſt of the Houſe of Auſtria, without 
the Imperial Crown, to oppoſe the Turk, as if 
they had that dignity. 

Fifthly, It is their Intereſt to avoid the EleQi. 
on of a Prince that may be too great for them, 
becauſe aſpiring to uſurpation doth ordinarily ac- 
company greatneſs. | 

Sixthly, It is their Intereſt to maintain a good 
Intelligence and Union among themſelves , not 
admitting difference in Religion to make any in 
State (leſt thereby they give advantage to their 
Enemies) but to be equal towards all, proteCting 
the meaneſt as well as the greateſt, in their juſt 
rights and liberties, without ſuffering any to op 
preſs another, and to lay it down as a certain 
Maxim, that ruine can never overtake them, but 
by diviſion. 

And could the Nobility and great men of Swe 
den be content with their condition, and to live 
upon what God hath given them, that Kingdom 
might be of great uſe to this Country, in not on!j 
oppoſing (upon all occaſions) the incroachments 
of their Emperours, of ambitious Neighbours, 
but alſo in ballancing of the Romiſh party, ma 
king it thereby, as well the general Intereſt df 
the Empire, as the. particular concern of the Fa 

rc 
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teſtant Princes and States, to preſerve and pro- 
tect them (though ſtrangers) as well as others, in 
the enjoyment of their polleſſions in Germany 
but by their ſucceſs in the Wars of this latter 
Ape, they have with the ſpoils of other Coun- 
tries, been ſo habituated to live. (and brought to 
affe&t a Grandeur) ſo much above their Sweasſ 
Revenues, that it may well be foretold, that if 
ever by Peace their ſupplies from abroad come 
to fail, they will be ſubjected to the profitable 
temptations of any that ſhall deſire to ſet them at 
work, without regarding againſt whom it is, and 
ſo change the Intereſt of the Empire, from that 
of preſerving them, to that of driving of them 
out of the Country. 

Seventhly, It is the particular Intereſt of the 
Proteſtant Princes, to endeavour to undeceive the 
Popiſh Princes, by making them ſenſible, thar the 
pretence of Religion, which their Prieſts and Je- 
ſuits do fraudulently make ule of to ſtir them up 
againſt the Proteſtant party, is only that they 
may thereby the better gradually deſtroy them 
both, their true Principle being for one Monarch, 
as it is for one Prieſt or Pope. And thus to come 
to their Foreign Intereſt, now they are delivered 
_ all danger from the Houſe of Auſtria, 
that 1s 

Firſt, To be jealous of the French, not believe- 
ing themſelves ſecure, until they have reduced . 
them within former bounds, who having juſtled 
the Auſtrian Family out of their deſign for the 
Univerſal Monarchy, ſeem to be ſtepped into the 
ſame themſelves, and to be more formidable in it 
than they ever were. And as all other Princes and 
Slates, as well as thoſe of Germany, ought to be 

I jealous 
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jealous of that Nation, whodeclare the acquiring 
of glory a ſufficient ground (without other cauſe) 
for killing and deſtroying their Neighbours, ſo 
they ought all to agree, for the fettering and re- 
ſtraining ſuch looſe and unchriſtian Principles, ef. 
pecially ſince nothing more is needful in the Caſe 
than a general reſolution for denying of them Le. 
vies; for from the ſlavery of that people, ſuch is 
their unfitneſs for War, that when ever they ſhall 
be confined home for Souldiers, or be denied re. 
cruits by England, Germany, and Switzerland, they 
will be conſtrained as well as contented to live 
in Peace with their Neighbours. 

Secondly, It is the Intereſt of Germany, to be 
careful to Keep the Balrick Sea divided as it now 
is, not ſuffering the ingroſling of it by any one 
Prince, eſpecially not by their Emperours, nor 
this' preſent Family to be Maſters of any Sea 
Ports; for had they formerly had the advantage 
of Havens for Harbouring, forming, and railing 
of a Navy, the Swedes could never have entered 
the. Empire, nor the Emperour have probably 
failed in his deſign for Uſurpation. 

Thirdly, It 1s the Intereſt of the Princes to 
concern themſelves in the Election of the King of 
Poland (becauſe bordering upon them) oppoling 
io far as is poſſible, the Choice of either Frenc 
or Swede to be King, 1n regard of the advantages 
that thoſe two Potentates have each already upob 
them; in the ſeyeral footings they bave in the tn 
pire, and to obſtruEt their Emperours arriving! 
it himſelf, leſt by ſuch an acquiſition, he ſhould 
prove too great for them. And thus the Intereſt 
the Empirc is the ſupporting of the free Towns 1! 
eeference to trade, as the only way to granny 

all 
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Nation, to unite for the preſervation of cyery 
individual in their juſt rights and libertics, and 
oppoling all incroachments of their -Emperours 
and Neighbours, or Invaſion of Foreigners. 

And now as to the particular Intereſt of the 
Emperour, that is much changed from what ic 
was, for formerly he judged it his Intereſt, to di- 
vide the Princes of the Empire, that thereby de- 
ſtroying them by degrees, he might at laſt make 
himſelf abſolute Malter of them all, and in order 
to that deſign, to oblige the Pope and his party 
by perſecuting of all his Proteſtant Subjects 
throughout his Domintons z but now neither Pope 
nor Spaniard being able to afford him any con!i- 
dcrable aſſiſtance, and the French King grown lo 
great, that ſhould the young King of Spain be ta- 
ken away, he would probably quarrel with him 
for the Succeſſion of the Spaniſh Dominions, and 
after ſtripping him of his moſt remote Inheritance, 
then invade him in Germany, which circumſtan- 
ces make it his true Intereſt to lay alide all per- 
ſecution, and all deſigns of incroaching upon the 
Empire, endeavouring cordially to reconcile and 
ſatisfy all perſwaſions and Intereſts, making a 
firm and real Union throughout the Empire, for 
common Juſtice , defence and preſervation, and 
afrer the example of the wiſe Venetians, to ex- 
clude the Eccleſiaſticks all ſhare in hisCouncils and 
Civil Government; for if he ſhall ſtill in his ſe- 
verity againlt the Reformed, hearken to the Jc- 
ſuits (who according to their Church Politicks, 
chuſe always rather to be Maſters of Error, than 
Scholars of Truth) they will infallibly be his 
ruine: And beſide the Alarms from France, to 
awaken him herein, the experience he hath had 
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of twenty two Years of Peace (fave a little ex. 
erciſe from the Turk): may convince him of the 
truth hereof, in that though it is now ſo long 
fince the Treaty at Munſter in 1648. which gave 
him a general reſt and quiet, inſtead of augment. 
ing in Powerand Riches,as all good Governments 
do in times of Peace, he is decayed and grown 
leſs conſiderable than in time of War, and chiefly 
by his perſecutions in Hungaria, and the reſt of 
his Hereditary Countries (that part of Hungaria 
yet remaining unto him, being ready to revolt 
unto the Turk) unto which he hath been ſolely 
acted by his Fccleſiaſticks, to whom (out of an 
exceſs of blind devotion) he hath too too much 
given himſelf up. And thus I have done with the 
Intereſt of the Empire and Emperour, 
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THE 


INTEREST 


OF 


Switzerland. 


Hoſe ſeveral United Countries known by 
the general name of Switzerland, are 
ſmall and Mountainous,ſurrounded with 

Germany, France, the Alpes, and the Lake of Ge» 
neve, the laſt parting them from Savoy. By this 
name are underſtood thirteen Provinces, or (as 
they call them ) Cantons, each being a Republick, 
and abſolute Soveraigns, as to their particular 
Governments and Afﬀeairs within their reſpeftive 
Juriſdictions, all which being united for common 
ſafety and preſervation, make for thoſe ends only 
a Conjunctive Common-wealth. 

Theſe Cantons are called Zurick, Begrne, Baſ- + 
fell, Shafshouſen, Urie, Zwits, Underwalden, Lu- 
cern, Zugg, Fribourg, Solatourn, Apenzell, and Gla- 
71s, Which are of ſeveral Religions, the four firſt 
being all Reformed or Calviniſts, the next ſeven 
entirely Papiſts, and the two laſt mixed, though 
the major part of both are Reformed : For it is 
an infallible obſervation, that where ever in any 
City or Country, Proteſtantiſm and Popery are 
but equally priviledged, countenanced and wear 
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rated by the Magiſtate, there the Reformed ex- 
ceed the other much in number, as at Azgsbourgh, 
&c. The four Calviniſt Cantons are more than 
trebble the bigneſs 0” | the ſeven Popilh, which 
for their ſmallneſs are called the little Cantons, 
ſo that that properly called Swirz, gives not its 
name to the whole by way of eminence, as is 
uſual in ſuch Caſes, and as Holland doth in the 
Unted Netherlands (it not being a fourth part ſo 
conſiderable as ſome of the greatelt, and eſpeci- 
ally not as Begyne) but becauſe it was the firſt 
that aſſerted its liberty. 

As their Religion is of ſeveral kinds, fo are 
their Forms of Government, ſome being wholly 
Democratical, as Switz, Urie, Underwalden, Z uog, 
Glaris, and Apenzell, eſpecially the two laſt, and 
the reſt, ſome more, others leſs Ariſtocratical, 
but none perfectly ſo; At Beſſell the Gentry are 
excluded the Government, tor having practiſed 
the ſubyerſion of it, and ſome of the little Can- 
tons have no Nobility ; but at Bearn (which is 
reckoned in bigneſs a fourth part of the whole 
thirteen, and as big as ſome ſix of the little Can- 
tons) Zurick, Solatourne, &c, the Gentry are in 
great eſtcem, and the Chief in their Govern- 
ment, their Anceſtors not having forfeited their 
right to it, by treachery to their Countries, as 
iome of the others did, for which they were ex- 
cluded. 

Beſide the reſpective Juriſdictions of each of 
theſe Cantons, they have ſeveral Territories be- 
longing, ſome to all the Cantons in common, ſave 
Apenſell, others to but 3, 7, 8, 9, &c. as the 
four Bailiwicks in Italy (viz. Mendriz, V almadia, 
Lugana and Logarno) belong to twelye Cantont 

| all 
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and that of Bade to eight; as others obey, ſome 
ſeven, and ſome but three Cantons, &c. 

The General Council for the Union meets of 
courſe every four and twentieth of Zune at Bade 
(a Bailiwick belonging to eight Cantons as is be- 
fore oblerved) to contider of all their common 
concern for the Year enſuing, and at other times 
as oft as occaſion requires, Zurick, having the 
priviledge as firſt in rank to ſummon the Afl- 
ſembly. 

There are alſo ſeveral other Republicks that are 
the Confederates of thele thirteen Cantons, as 
the Griſons, Valaſions, the Citics of Routwiell, Mul- 
baſex, Biell, Geneva, and S* Gall, &c. all Repub- 
licks, and the laſt ſuch zealous Calviniſts, that 
though the Abbot (called by the name of the 
Town, and reputed alſo a Prince of the Empire) 
hath his Convent of BenediCtins, his Palace, and 
Reſidence inthe City with all the Country round 
about it, even unto the very Walls of the City, 
yet is not able to gain any of the Citizens to his 
Religion, there not being a Papiſt in the Town 
but what are within the Walls of the Abby, an 
Argument of great Vertue and Zeal in the Ma- 
giltrates and Miniſters, for were there a looſeneſs 
in either, there would be a defection in the peo- 
ple. 

At my abode here, there being one of the 
Chicf of the City condemned to die for Adul- 
tery, I ſaw the tears and Prayers of his Wife, 
and many ſmall Children, upon their Knees to 
the Magiſtrates for his pardon rejected , which 
A argued great cquality in their Ju- 

ice, 

| But theſe petty Republicks, are not all Con- 
tederates 
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federates with the whole thirteen Cantons, but 
ſome with more, and others with fewer of them 
according to their ſeveral ſtipulations, and the 
County of Newburg, or in Engliſh Newcaftle, 
which is a Confederate and Allie of the Canton 
of Begrne alone, are ſo zealons in the Reformed 
Religion, that they will not ſufter (as I was in- 
formed) the Duke of Longev, who is their Prince, 
to uſe ſinging Maſs (which they call High Maſs ) 
in his own Caſtle when he is with them, but mult 
content himſelf with reading Mals. 

Theſe Countries are (as is the portion of moſt 
Mountainous places, happy in rich Vallies, af- 
fording plenty of Provilions, and all neceſlaries 
for the ſuſtentation of Nature ; but their ſituation, 
in their great diſtance from Sea, want of Riyers 
' (which 1s in ſome meaſure ſupplied with Lakes) 
and ſtaple Commodities, renders them uncapable 
of much more Trade, than that of hiring out 
their men to other States and Princes for Souldi- 
ers, which they do upon two accounts. Firſt, for 
that being incompaſled with potent Princes, and 
having no Wars at home, they hold it neceſſary 
to have a Nurſery of Souldiers abroad ; and ſe- 
condly, for that otherwiſe their Country having 
no Trade to Sea, nor Wars at home, they ſhould 
be over-ſtocked with people; but what they do 
herein, is with the preſervation of liberty , no 
man being forced to Foreign Service, but every 
one left in that to his own choice. 

Their other greateſt advantages are from a 
thorough: fair for Travellers, Merchants, and 
Merchandize to /taly, Germany, and France, ha- 
ving two great Marts annually at Zurzackin the 
Bailiwick of Bade, where Germans, Italians, by 

; Frenc 
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French meet,with their ſeveral Commodities, with 
a large linen Manufacture at S* Gall, and ſome 
benefit the Univerſity at Baſſell, and ſeveral Gym- 
naſiums, bring to their. reſpective Cantons. 

Now although theſe Countries making a Mer- 
chandize of their ſuper-numerary people, with - 
condition always of calling them home upon oc- 
calions, may ſeem to render them formidable to 
their Neighbours, yet ſeveral Circumſtances con- 
ſidered, they are unfit for Conqueſts. As firſt, 
being incompaſled with Countries greater, and 
more potent than themſelves, as with Germa 
and France, ſhould they grow ambitious, they 
would eaſily be run down. Secondly, wanting 
Horſe and Money, their Country heving a ſcar- 
city of both, eſpecially of the latter, they are 
not accommodated for Invalions, in that Invaders, 
where preſcnt ſucceſs cannot be relied upon, muſt 
not. be unprovided of either. And thirdly, their 
Conſtitution being as in State a mixture of Go- 
vernments, ſo in Church of Religion,they are only 
fit for common defence, not being whilſt under 
ſuch circumſtances, capable of agreeing upon a 
deſign fo: acquiſition, each Religion being likely 
to oppoſe tie falling upon thoſe of their own be- 
lief, beſide that the difficulty in ſatisfying every 
cor.cern, upon the good ſucceſs of their Arms, 
and the many occaſions that would ariſe from 
thence of differences among them, ſhew their 
chict ſecurity, and internal Intereſt, to conſiſt in 
being content with their own, and as a means to 
kecp what they have, to nouriſh and maintain 
In their Neighbours their preſent principle of ob- 
ſtruting one the others ſubduing of them, as 
that wherein conſiſts their ſafety : from all _ 
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their Intereſt may be Calculated to be in ſeeking 
Peace with all their Neighbours, where they are 
not neceſſitated to Arms, ſtudying the preſerva. 
tion of their ſeveral Countries and Liberties, na- 
ture ſeeming to have fitted them moſt for defence 
in the difficulty of their Advenues , and in the 
courage and aptneſs of their men for foot ſervice, 
to make good and keep the paſſages into their 
Country; and in order to this,they ought as their 
external Intereſt, to hold a good Intelligence with 
the German Princes, and free Cities, and parti- 
cularly with the United Netherlands, from whom 
(in reſpect of the affinity that 1s betwixt them, 
both in Religion and Government, without any 
poſlibility of their prejudicing them in their 
Trade) they may expect as hearty an aſliſtance, 
as fo great a diſtance is capable of. 

And further, they ought not to ſuffer difference 
in Religion to be any ground of quarrel, nor the 
Popiſh Cantons their Church-men(whoſe Politicks 
are always both ſelfiſh and deſtruCtive) to have 
any influence upon their Councils, but after the 
example of the wiſe Yenetians, to baniſh them 
their Conſultations, their Maxims (to which they 
are conſtant and true) being to foment animoſi. 
ties againſt the Reformed Cantons , which the 
others onght carefully to prevent, keeping cloſe 
to this truth , that diſunion will be their diſlo- 
Jution; 

And yet further, as with great reaſon they for- 
merly (being then jealous of the Houſe of Au- 
ftria, becauſe of their pretenſions to them) held 
a good correſpondence with France, ſo it is now 
the Intereſt of them all, to be jealous of the 


growing greatneſs of that King, and being firm 


to 
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to the Houſe of Auſtria (the danger of the Em- 
perour being at preſent. over) to hold a true 
Friendſhip with them ; and this is all I have to 
ſay at this time of Switzerland , beſides obſer- 
ving the great prudence | and honeſt policy of 
the Reformed Cantons, in their Law, that 
obligeth every one amongſt them that ſhall 
turn Papilſts, to quit the. Country, with liberty 
to ſell their Eſtates, and go into a Popiſh Can- 
ton, or whither elſe they pleaſe, and this they 
do not upon a Religious but civil account ; for 
It is not their deluſive, ridiculons, and Ro- 
mantick Doctrines of Tranſubſtantiation, Purga- 
tory and Super-erogation, &c. that they quar- 
rel with, but their owning a Foreign head, hold- 
ing that no Faith is to be kept with thoſe th 

, call Hereticks, and that the murthering of ſuc 
is meritorious, with other the like Principles de- 
ſtruCftive of all Morality , rendering them unſo- 
ciable and not fit for the Converſation of Prote- 
ſtants, which is the reaſon of their Law. And in 
the Canton of Apenzull mixed of both Religions, 
the Reformed are fo ſen(:;ble of the danger in li- 
ving promiſcuouſly with the Papilts, that though 
they are much the ſtronger party, they live in one 
part of the Country as the Romanilts do the like 
in the other part, and this ſeems by a common 
conſent to be neceſſary; for where the Clemency 
of the Biſhops was not intereſted in the change of 
Religion, all Countries in their firſt Reformati- 
on {wept their Lands of the Papiſts, and have 
ever ſince kept themſelyes clear of them, except 
lome places in Germany where the Emperour Qa- 
pitulated for them, and in the Low Countries,where 
being the firſt Revolters, they Capitulated for 
themſelves, 
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themſelves, as meriting a liberty of Cohabitation 
without a publick Toleration. It is true, Denmark. 
and Sweden have in their ſeveral Churches thoſe 
they call Biſhops, as {ix in the firſt, and about the 
ſame number in the latter; but they are no more 
than (according to the genuine ſignification of 
the word) meer Overſeers without any Juriſdi- 
(tion. 

I am aſtoniſhed to hear the prudence of our An. 
ceſtors ſometimes complained of, by perſons not 
(in other things) wanting underſtanding,*for ma- 
king it Death for Prieſts, Natives of England, to 
come into it, as if there were hardſhip in that 
Law, when experience hath ſufficiently ſhewed 
us, that Liberty to them, is Cruelty to the Pro- 
teſtants. Sir Joh» Temple laying the reaſon of the 
Maſſacre in Ireland,upon the not putting the Laws 
in Execution againſt the Popiſh Clergy, and ſince 
that was the Cauſe of the Murther of ſome hun- 
dred thouſands of Proteſtants, by ſeveral tortures 
and barbarous Cruelties in that Country , I fear 
they that neglefted the Execution of the Laws, 
are not able to anſwer for the blood of ſo many 
Innocent Chriſtians, 

| am not for Perſecution upon the account of 
Conſcience, but do think it an honeſt, civil, poli- 
tical Conſtitution, without the leaſt mixture of 
Religion, to make it Death for Prieſts and Jelu- 
its to come into a Proteſtant Country, ſince the 
immorality of their Principles is deſtructive to 
the Peace. and Tranquillity of ſuch Nations, and 
inconſiſtent with the well-being of them ; and it's 
to be admired, that the contrary opinion ſhould in 
any kind obtain in England, when that Kingdom 
hath been under the perpetual exerciſe of their 

| wicked 
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wicked and devilliſh Plots and Deligns, ever ſince 
the firſt Reformation until this day. And if it be 
lawful in England to Execute a Proteſtant that 
ſhall retura after baniſhment upon penalty of 
Death, when his Crime for which he was ba- 
niſhed was net-Dcath by the Law, and returns not 
with any intent of miſchief to the Nation (as none 
will deny but it is) it's ſurely much more lawtul 
to do the ſame by Prieſts and Jeſuits, whoſe de- 
ſigns in their return are always molt dangerous 
and miſchievous; and to intereſt Religion in their 
coming into the Country, becauſe as they pre- 
tend, for the edificatidn of thoſe of their Church, 
as an excuſe for them in it, is no more than they 
may do for murthering Proteſtants, their Reli- 
gion not only warranting them therein, but alſo 
teaching them to do it as Meritorious. 


N THE 
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THE 


INTEREST: 


OF 

FRANCE 
His Country is reckoned tocontain thirty 

two Provinces, wherein many leſſer 
Countries are compriſed , being of a 

round form, about five hundred miles in Diame- 
ter: And as it is thus conſiderable in Circuit, fo 
it is much more in populouſneſs, exceeding in that 
all other Countries in Chriſtendom, and hath in it 
ſeveral Principalities, belonging to Subjects with 
Soveraign power appertaining to them, but are 
all now (though not until of late) reduced to that 
mma gr as renders them at the devotion of the 

ing. . 

France hath ſeldom fewer than forty or fifty 
Dukes, of whom the Princes of the Legitimate 
blood are the firſt in precedence, thoſe of the ll. 
legitimate the Second, thoſe deſcended from Fo- 
reign Soveraign Princes (as thoſe of the Houſe of 
Lorrain, Savoy, and Mantoua) the third, and the 
Dukes of French Families, not of the blood, and 
of Foreign Families, not derived from Soveraigl 
Princes, are the laſt in rank amongſtthem, and 


take place according to their Creations. 


Next to the Dukes are the Mareſchals of m—_ 
a 
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and of this Order (which is a Military honour 
for life only) there uſed anticntly ro be no more 
than two, but they have by degrees been fo in- 
crealed,that of late there have been ſeldom fewer 
then thirteen or fourteen, and ſometimes more ; 
they abound in other tities, but under the degrees 
of Dukes, and Peers of France, Mareſchals, witlh 
other Military and Civil Officers. There 1s no cer- 
rainty as to mens qualities (except in fome few 
antient known Families of Counts and Marqurt- 
ſes) it being ordinary with their Gallants, fome 
to aſſume the Titles of Marqueſics, Counts, and 
Barons, which are not due to them, and others 
to purchaſe them, which being obtaincd at low 
rates, without ſuitable immunities, makes them 
numerous, and ther cfore little regarded. Ba 
The antient Government of France was by the 
three Eſtates of the Country, upon whom (as re- 
preſenting the body of the Kingdom) was (as D” 
Avila reports) Gevolved (during their fitting) the 
whole authority of the Nation, the Kings power 
(whilſt they were in being) ſeeming to be ſuſ- 
pended ; but at laſt an Arbitrary Power being in- 
diſcreetly, and raſh!y given to Charles the Seventh 
(under pretence of ncccſlity) to raiſe money in 
the interval of General Aſſemblies, their Kings 
having ever ſince kept that Prerogative (though 
granted at firſt, but dnring a certain emergent 
occaſion) have impoſed wat taxes they pleaſed 
upon the people, without asking the conſent of 
the Eſtates, ſave ti.it Britaion, Langue:loc, Dan- 
phinee, and Burgundy, do each of them r-tain {til 
the ſeeming privitedge of three Eilates, or Or- 
ders, wich (thongh very antient) they are for- 
ce to prelerye at dear rates by great preſents 
* Wop (almoſt 
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(almoſt equivalent to tne taxes of other Provin- 
ces) made to their Soveraign, 

After the French Kings had aſſumed the raiſing 
of money by their own ſingle Authority, yet they 
continued a lopg time the calling (upon occaſt- 
on) the Eſtates together , until having wearied 
them with fruitleſs meetings (in that the Purſe 
being lolt , they were become meerly journey. 
men to the Court) and prepared them thereby 
for diſſolution, they were totally laid aſide, there 
having been to this time, no Allembly of Eſtates, 
ſince the Year one thouſand ſix hundred twenty 
ſeven (about two years after Richlieu's entering 
upon his Miniſtry) and now never likely to be 
any more, the Crown having gradually ingroſked 
all power to it ſelf, to the miſery of that Nation. 
And this example may well be a caution to all 
people, who have any priviledges left, to be jea- 
lous of them , and careful how they part with 
them, priviledges not being ſo eaſily recovered 
from Princes, as reſigned to them, moſt of them 
being like other men, ready to take all they can 
get, but unwilling to part with any thing they 
can keep. 

This Nation is ſo large, populous, and fruitful, 
furniſhed with convenient ManufaCtures, and ſta- 
ple Commodities, that were it under a free and 
good Government, nothing might be thought 

"too hard for its undertaking. But although the 
French being ſenſible of the benefit of Trade, en- 
deavour the augmenting of it, yet as the Popiſh 
Religion in its nature, is (in a great meaſure) 1n- 
. conſiſtent with it, in their not only igdulging 
idleneſs in all ſorts of people, but alſo in invt 
ting them to it, by their many days they call go. 
an 
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and particularly in their incouraging their nu- 
merous Pilgcims (who ever after prove ordina- 
rily common Wanderers and Vagabonds, if not 
Thieves and Highway-men) as well as the mul- 
titude of their Secular and Regular Prieſts and 
Fryers, eſpecially thoſe that profeſs begging ; fo 
alfo as all abſolute rule founded in Arbitrary will 
and pleaſure, cannot be upheld but by Inſtruments 
that, mult be allowed in corrupt and diſhoneſt 
practices, wronging the King or Prince, as they 
judge he doth the people, ſharing with him in 
oppreſling and injuring of them : Traffick cannot 
be improved above the nature of the Govern- 
ment, which reacheth little further than to a par- 
ticular Monopolizing of Commerce (and not to 
an Univerſal indulging of Trade and Induſtry ) 
in granting immunities to Fayourites, and coun- 
tenancing them before others. So that as France 
cannot well. from its natural advantages, be 
without a good ſhare in Trade, ſo the obſtrufti- 
ons neceſlarily attending the Government, both 
in Church and State, are ſuch, together with the 
valt unalicnated revenue of the Eccleſiaſticks, that 
it can never be improved to what otherwiſe it'is 
capable of ; and-to ſpeak politically, it is the bet- 
ter for their Neighbours that it is ſo with them, 
leſt elſe they might peradventure prove too 
great for them, For although they have not in 
any degree ſuch bold Rivers and Havens for 
men of War, and Ships of burthen as England, 
yet it is wonderfully accommddated with Rivers 
of great length and uſe for conveyance of Mer- 
chandize, Travellers and Paſſengers by flat-bot- 
tomed Boats, 

And of theſe Rivers there are four in Chicf, 
'N 3 excced- 
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excceding the reſt, which empty themſelves ad- 
vantageouſly into the Sza, in the four ſeveral 
quarters of the Land, belide many leſſer Rivers, 
{ome of which fall into the greater, and the reſt 
immediately into the Sea 

The four Capital Rivers, are the Seine, Loyer, 
Garonne, and R hoſae. The firſt riſcta in Burgundie, 
and running through Champaigne,aud ſeveral Cities 
in that and other Countries, takes Paris and Rowen 
in its way, and falls at Haverdegrace into the Bri. 
rih Sca, being in its whole courſe of great bene- 
fit to Merchants and Travellers. 

The Loyer riſeth in that part of the Country 
called the Cevernnes, running by N.evers, Orleance, 
Blois, Tours, Saumers, and feveral other Cities 
and Towns, and ja, its courſe , having received 
ſome other ſmaller Rivers, paſſing by antes falls 
into the Bay of Biſcay, ſome tew Miles below it. 
This River is accounted the Chief of all France, 
for its Jong ſtream and uſefulneſs, being Navi 
gable with flat-bottomed Boats, near (as I be- 
lieve) if not full three hundred Engliſh Miles, 
and yet (which is unuſual) is not 4o for greater 
Veſſels above twenty Miles, 

The Garonne riſeth in the Pyrenean Mountains, 
upon the Territories of Spain, and faluting in its 
way many Cities and Towns, falls .into the Bay 
of Biſcay, forty or fifty Miles below Bourdeaux ; 
this is the beſt and moſt Navigable River of all 
France for Ships of burthen, the Tide flowing 
many Miles into the Land, 

The Rboſae rifeth in Switzerland, paſicth through 
the Lake of Geneve, and that Gity, and not half 
a days Journey beyond it, loſing it ſelf under 
ground, after ſeme few Engliſn Miles riſeth 

again, 
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again, and comes a great River to Lyons, falling 
into the Mediterranean about eighty EnglifhMiles 
below it, after having in its Courſe paſſed by feve- 
ral other Cities, as YVienne, Avionon, and Arles, 
&c. The rapidneſs of this River, which is very 
great, makes it the leſs uſeful, but at Lyons the 
River Saone falls into it, which in its way thi- 
ther, 1s of great benefit to that City, and other 
places. 
France though thus rich in Rivers, beſide ma- 
ny Creeks, yet wants good Havens and Ports. 
Their Coaſt in the narrow Seas is dangerous, from 
the lowneſs of the Land, many Rocks lying in the 
Sea, and want of good and well ſituated Har- 
bours, their beſt being Haverdegrace and KN. Ma- 
loes, although neither of them to be boaſted of; 
the firſt having a dangerous entrance, and when 
within, as ll riding, the River being bad even 
up to Rowen ; and the latter, though it hath a good 
Haven within, yet the entrance is very perilous, 
from many Rocks that lie ſcattered far into the 
Sea. Dep is the next, but at high Water, not 
for Veſſels of above 150. Tans, which lie dry at 
low Water, all the reſt, as Cakss, Caen, and many 
others, deſerve no better name than Creeks, al- 
though the oſtentatious way of French Writers, 
mention them ſometimes as good Ports. Breſt in 
Brit aigmie lying upon the Ocean is a good Haven, 
but being in that part of the Country which hath 
not much Trade, the greateſt uſe of it is, for the 
Kings men of War, kept for the Seas on this ſide 
the Mediterranean, it affording Water enough for 
Veſlels of the greateſt burthen. There are mn *' 
Bay of Biſcay (which is that great Bay for”: 
the Map, made by France and Spain) aloin/ / 
N 4 C 
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, Coali many Ports, as Nartes, Rochell, Bourdeaux, 
| Bleavet , Croiſwicke, Maran, Charent, St. Fohn dy 
Luce, &c. of which, the four firſt are the belt, 
the reſt being of no great conſideration , more 
than what that at (harent is, by the Haven and 
Dock which the King hath lately made there, for 
the riding and building of Ships, it lying too 
deepin the Bay, and too remote from the main 
Ocean, to be of much other ule. 

Beſide theſe Ports, there are ſeveral Roads, as 
at St. Martins, in the Iſle of Ree, as alſo betwixt 
the Iſle of Oleron, and the Main, from Trimlads 
to Charent , where ſome of the Kings men of 
War did (if they do not till) uſe to ride. 

Of Ports within the Medrrerranear, there are no 
more belonging to France that deſerve any name, 
than Marſeilles, and T onlon, the latter only good as 
to Ships of War, being without Trade ; but the 
firſt is a great trading City, and the Harbour, 
where the Kings Gallies for thoſe Seas are for the 
moſt part kept, as the other is principally for his 
Ships of War. 

The Coaſts of France lying thus upon theOcean, 
Britiſh, and Mediterranean Seas, they all afford 
their ſeveral ſtaple Commodities, and the Inland 
variety of wrought filks, and toyes, made in 
Averaala and carried out by Land as well as 

ca. 

From the Coaſt upon the narrow Seas, come 
ſeveral ſorts of linnen to a great value, as from 
Rouen, St, Maloes, and Morleys, beſides Wine 
from Rover, with Paper and-other leſſer Commo- 
dities from both that City, and Caen. From the 
Coaſt in the Bay of Biſcay, come vaſt quantities 


of Wines, as from Nantes, Rochell, Iſle of a 
an 
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and Bourdeaux , with great ſtore of Salr, and 
ſometimes Corn and other Merchandize. From 
Marſeilles in the Mediterranean, is ſent of ſtaple 
Commodities none but Oil, and a fine ſort of 
Soap, with ſome other Merchandize of leſs con- 
cernment. 

And now France being thus conſidered, with its 
ſtaple Commodities, Ports, Havens, and Roads, 
ſufficient for Merchants uſe (though ſhort of thoſe 
in Erglarnd) Inland Manufactures of 1']k, Woslen, 
and other ſorts, with conveniency of Rivers uſe- 
ful for conveyance of goods and perſons, and a 
free paſlage by Land to all their bordering Neigh- 
bours, as to Spain, the Seventeen Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy, it may be 
reckoned to have great advantages for Com- 
merce, and to have Trade its Natural In- 
tereſt. 

This Kingdom thus circumſtanced, and inter- 
poling by ſituation betwixt Spazn and that Kings 
other Territories and Allies, was naturally fitted 
to obſtruct and prevent (as for many Years it did) 
the Houſe of Axſria in their deſign for the Uni- 
verſa] Monarchy. For although France, joining 
with Holland, could not alone without England 
have hindered it, neither could England and Hol. 
land, without France, have well done it, a Con- 
junction of Powers being then neceſſary for keep- 
ing the ballance againſt Span, as it now Is againſt 
France. 

Whilſt France was under difficulties, it was the 
Intereſt of England (as they did) to keep them 
up, lelt otherwiſe they ſhould have fallen under 
the power of Auſtria, but when they came to be 
cqual with Spair, as by degrees they did, and = 
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able of themſelves to make good their ground in 
the Netherlands, Catalonia, and Italy, for ſeveral 
Years together, without any material difference 
on either ſide, England did not only then fit ſtill, 
but alſo the States of Holland (who until the Year 
1648. were in a League offenſive and defenſive, 
with France againſt Spain) being then at liberty, 
and judging is their lntereſt (as it really was) to 
make Pcace with Spaiz,, and be paſſive, they very 
wiſely reſolved upon it and effected it, and with 
dehign to keep thole two great Potentates in an 
equilibriam, as the Long Parliament of England 
had prudently given them the Example, whuch 
Gromwell had he aimed at the publick, as much as 
his own private Intereſt, would ſurely have fol. 
lowed, but not doing that, he caſt the Ballanceof 
Dominion on the fide of the French, to the wr 
reparable loſs of Chriſtendom. 

This Country hath not at once but gradually ar- 
rived at its preſent greatneſs, having made and 
pamned ſeveral additions, at ſeveral times, as (to 
look no further back ) Henry the Second got by the 
Sword the ſeveral Biſhopricks of Metz, Verdun, 
and Touwle,i which are part of Lorrain, And mem- 
bers of the Empire. 

Henry the Fourth added that part of Navar, ly- 
ing on this ſide the Pyrenean Mountains (as being 
his Inheritance.) and /a Breſs lying near Genevr 
on this ſide the Alpes, receiving it from the 
Duke of Savoy, in exchange for the Marquiſat 
of Saluce, lying in Italy beyond the Alpes. 

Lewis the Thirteenth got from the Duke of Buk 
lom, the ſtrong City of Sedan, with its Princip® 
lity, and therein a paſſage into the Dutchy df 
Iwxenbure, and ſo forward into Germany. ny 
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This preſent King Lewis the Fourteenth, had 
given him by the Treaty at Munſter, the City of 
Briſac, with part of Alſatia belonging toit, and 
Philipsburg in the Lower Palatinate , two reputed 
invincible holds, both much at an equal diſtance 
of a day anda halfs Journcy, from the great Im- 
perial free City of Serasburg in Germany, to the 
great grief of that Town, the firſt lying aboye, 
as the latter below it,and all three upon the River 
A hine. 

By his Pcace with Spain, at St. Fobn de Luce, 
when he Married his preſent Queen (a Daughter 
of that Crown) he got his Con- _ 
quelts in the Spamſh Netherlands Tn _ 
confirmed to him , being all the jo vy Te 
Province of Artoſe (fave St. Omer French. 
and Aires) ſeveral parts of the ſc- 
veral Provinces of Flanders, Henego , and Na- 
mures, with the County of Reſſillzon, joining up- 
on (if not part of) Cataloma, and in that the 
ſtrong Frontier Garriſon of Perpinron., And in 
Italy, Pignorolo, with the Vallies thereunto be- 
longing, ſince this, and in the Year 1661. the 
French jugled the Duke of Loyrain out of his 
Country, and now pretend after the Dukes de- 
ceaſe, a right of Inheritance in it to them and 
their Heirs for ever, having at preſent a free pal- 
ſage through that Country, the faſtneſſes being 
by them demoliſhed, and the Duke ſtripped of 
all means of oppoſing them. Oy 

By.the laſt Peace with Spain in 1668. they had 
granted to them,the Cities of Liſle, Oudenard, Cor- 
tray, GC. in the Spaniſh Netherlands, which they 
had the Year before ſurreptitiouſly fallen upon, 
and ſeized; and thus the French have ahh or 

| their 
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their Dominions, and in doing of it, rendered 
themſelves much the more conſiderable, in having 
now moſt of their Frontier Garriſons upon ac- 
vired Lands, giving them free paſlage into their 
Neighbours Territories, leaving their own Conn. 
try at the more liberty to follow their Commerce 
and ManvufaCtures (Souldiers and Armies being 
Enemies to both) which they wiſely incourage, 
as that which muſt lay the foundation of their 
ſtrength in riches, and an increaſe of Shipping, 
the Cities and great trading T owns, not- being 
ſo burthened and taxed, as the Peaſants in the 
Country, and other ſmaller Towns are. 

Whilſt the French were in fear of Spain, they 
ſought Alliance againſt him, with the Proteſtant 
Princes and States, indulging their Reformed 
Subjefts, by Confirmation of old Edicts in their 
behalfs, with acknowledgment of their fidelity 
and good ſervice, neglefting and lighting what 
' ever the Pope and his party might think of them 
for it; but ſince they have been' freed from all dan- 
ger thence, looking upon their Intereſt as chang 
ed, they have changed their Maxims, from tho 
that were for preſervation only, to ſuch as are 
for increaſe alſo, ſeeming now to obſerve the ſame 
rules in reference to Rome, which Spain followed 
in the time of their aſpiring, as in pretending ſo 
much zeal for the Romiſh Religion, as may ref: 
der their King ProteCtor of that party, (and 4 
Cruelty againſt Diſſenters, in matters of belief, is 
by all falſe Religions more approved of than De- 
votion, ſo) by evidencing their ſincerity , it 4 
perſecution of their Reformed Subjects, pretetid- 
ing to favour the Popes greatneſs, though to the 
end only that he may do the like for them, ended- 
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vouring to delude others into a contributing to 
their deſigns, either by gaining them as Pention- 
ers to ſtand Neuters in their Expeditions and In- 
vaſions, or by procuring them to join, in hopes of 
ſharing with them in the rutine of thoſe that ſhall 
ſtand moſt in their way, that ſo they may gradu- 
ally devour all, and at no greater expence than by 
the rewarding of their adherents for their aſliſt- 
ance, with the priviledge only of being laſt de- 
ſtroyed : and in order hereunto, they have lg- 
boured to draw England from Holland and the tri- 
pie League unto themſelves, that ſo they might 
the ealilier ſubdue the United Netherlands, and 
make themſelves Maſters of their ſtrength, which 
they have cauſe to fear, will otherwiſe be an in- 
vincible Bulwark in their Progreſs. And for allu- 
ring England to join with them therein, it is pro- 
bable, that they tempted them with large ſharcs 
in their Conqueſts, but it hath been (as it is to 
be hoped it ever wil] be) the wiſdom of his Ma- 
jeſty, and the Miniſters of that wiſe State and Na. 
tion, to reject all temptations, as knowing that 
they being an Iſland, the increaſe of the French 
upon the Continent, muſt ſo much exceed any ad- 
vantage that canaccrue to them by it, that when 
they have done their work, the Engliſh (as well as 
other Princes and States) mult be at their devo- 
tion, not only for all they ſhall hold bordering 
upon them, but alſo for what elſe they ſhall any 
where polleſs. 

And now the deſigns of the French, being ma- 
nifeſtly for greatneſs, without ſcrupling any thing 
whatſoever, that may obſtruct them in it, their 
Foreign Intereſt, according totheir corrupt Prin- 
ciples, muſt conſequently be, 

Fiſt, 
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Firſt, In perſonating a great concern for Po- 
pery, that they may be no more thought (as for. 
merly) Heretical Papiſts, but on the contrary 
the molt zealous of that Church. 

Secondly, In prevailing if poſſible, for one of 
their Fattion to be choſen Pope, as alſo upon ve- 
cancies, into all other EleCtive Governments, 

Thirdly, In ingaging as many of the Northern 
Princes, by Penſions or otherwiſe, as they 
Can. 

Fourthly, In making England their Ally, and 
the reſt of their Neighbours Neuters, or ſow Seeds 
of Sedition among them, for preventing their 
_ obſervation of them, until they have devoured 
the ſeventeen Provinces, that ſo they may not 
any more need to court, but threaten the World. 
And all theſe Artifices may be obſerved, ſome of 
them to be publickly owned, and the reſt endez- 
voured by their Embaſſadors corrupting Miniſters 
of State, in all Courts where it is teafible, as 
there are not many uncorruptible ; and thus much 
for their Foreign Intereſt. 

As for their Domeſtick Intereſt, whilſt they 
will carry on an Arbitrary Government, it muſt 
conſequently follow to be the keeping always in 
Armes, ready as well to invade Spam, ſhould that 
young King be ſwept away by Death (upon the 
pretence of Succeſſion) as for ſuppreſſing Infur- 
rections ; abſolute and Arbitrary Governments, 
where the hearts of the people muſt be wanting, 
not being otherwiſe to be maintained than by 
force. | 

Secondly, It is their Intereſt to increaſe Trade, 
| fo faras the nature and kind of their Govern 


ment will admit, there being no other way to 
avgment 
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avgment their Naval ſtrength (which they muſt 
neceſſarily endeavour) than by Trade, to the ad- 
vancing of which their Country affords naturally 
many helps. 

Thirdly, It is their Intereſt to be careful in 
keeping Faith with all men, as that which is of 
greateſt advantage to any Prince or State. It is 
more honour for the memory of Francis the Firſt, 
that it's recorded of him, that he uſed to ſay, that 
if Faith were ntterly baniſhed out of the World, 
it ſhould be found in his word, than that ſaying of 
Cardinal Mazarine to the prejudice of Princes, that 
they ought not to be Slaves to their words (as if 
they were lefs obliged to moral honeſty than 
other men) 1s for his memory. 

And fourthly, It is their Intereſt to iacourage 
and indulge their Reformed Subjects, as well in 
reference to the promoting Trade (they being 
more induſtrious in it than the reſt) as to their 
own ſecurity, and therefore (in their Caſe) not to 
tollow the Spamards former ex*mple, in perſe- 
cuting of them. 

All theſe Maxims the French may be ſaid to 
have exactly followed, except that of keeping 
Faith, which to their prejudice they have miſer- 
ably forfeited towards Spain (if the Baron of 1ſals 
write truth) as well as in the perfecuting of their 
Proteſtant Subjects, in both which, they ſurely 
miſs their Intereſt, In the firſt, For that nothing 
can be of greater loſs to any people than that of 
reputation in keeping of Faith, according to that 
honeſt German, or High Dutch Proverb, Faith 
loſt and alli3 loft : And in the latter, for that conlſi- 
dering the great Diſcontents and ſecret animoſt- 
tics, that may well be preſumed to be in their 

Kingdom, 
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Kingdom, proceeding from the heavy burtheng 
that they lie under, together with the dormant 
pretences which have not been long quieted, and 
which would probably have a Reſurrection,ſhould 
the Government fall to a Prince during his Mi. 
nority, as alſo conſidering the turbulent humour 
of the Grandees of the Kingdom, who havein 
all times been apt to fly out upon any Diſcon. 
tent, they ought in prudence to make ſure of the 
Reformed party, who whilſt they enjoy Liberty 
of Conſcience, according to the Laws of the 
Land, can have no other Intereſt than theirs that 
give them their right, and who were the Prote- 
Ctors of the King in the time of his Nonage, and 
to whom according to his own Declaration of 
the 8 7uly, 1643. and again the 22 May, 1652, 
ratined and Confirmed in Parliament, he is fo 
much obliged; for in theſe Declarations, he ac- 
knowledgeth to have received (meaning in the 
laſt Civil Wars to which his laſt Declaratioa re- 
fers) full and certain teſtimony and proof of their 
affection and fidelity , in conſideration whereof 
he promileth to maintain them in the full and en- 
tire enjoyment of all their priviledges granted 
to them by the Edit of Nantes (their Magna 
Carta) and all other Edits, Declarations, De- 
crees, Rules, Articles, and Breviates in their fa 
vour, all which are lately tranſlated into-Englilh. 
And upon theſe grounds, it is the Intereſt of the 
French, to make ſure of the reformed party, lell 
Death ſhould ſeize their King, before his Son (who 
hath not yet attained the Age of ten Years) cal 
be capable of the management of affairs ; nay 
though the French may for ſerving their preſent 
deſigns, think it their advantage to _ 4 
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Court of Reme by perſecuting their Proteſtant 
Subjects, it 1s not their Intereſt (were it in their 
power) to make them all of the Popiſh belict ; 
for ſurely, the keeping their Reformed Subjects 
divided in Religion, from that of Rome, in ways 
as Contrary as light todarkneſs, whereby the two 
parties are made ſpies one upon the other, muſt be 
their great ſecurity ; for asthe Reformed can have 
no other deſigns or Intereſt than that of their 
King, and that the Papiſts have a Foreign Intereſt, 
and may have (as they have often had) other de- 
ſigns, ſo the Proteſtants will be - (as they have of- 
ten been) checks upon the Papilts; and as they 
are a very conſiderable party, fo they will always 
be the ſame to the King againſt any of his op- 
poſers, or the diſcontents of his greateſt Sub- 
jects. 

Lewis the Thirteenth acknowledged at the 
Siege of Rochell, that it is not in the power of man 
to force the Conſcience, and confeſſeth, that con- 
vincing the underſtanding in matters of Religion, 
is the Prerogative of God only; and this 1s ſo 
great a truth, that without offering violence to 
right reaſon, it is no more to be denied, than that 
It is not in humane power to add to the Stature 
of a man ; for though Perſecution may make Hy- 
pocrites, it can no more make a new Conſcience 
than it can a new Face. And though | will not un- 
dertake for an infallible obſervation without ex- 
ception, yet. that the ſpirit of Perſecution in 
Church-men, proceeds from want either of So- 
briety, Learning, Miniſterial parts, or all of 
them, l belicve will be found as ſeldom to fail as 
any other ; for lacking ſome, or all of theſe qua- 
!ties to value themſelves upon , they endeavour 
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to ſupply their defedts with an exceſs of formality, 
in Habits, Geſtures, humane Ceremonies, and Per. 
ſecution for Non-Conformity, as a recommenda- 
tion of themſelves unto the World: and this holds 
not only among Proteſtants, but alſo fo far among 
the Papiſts, that the more vertuous, wiſe, and 
learned that any of them are, the leſs cruel and 
unmerciful they are, as were it needful, many 
inſtances hereof in the ſeveral perſwalions might 
be given. And thus much, with the Addition of 
the Intereſt of Geneve, becauſe bordering y 
France, and ſpeaking that Language, ſhall ſerye 
' at thistime for this Kingdom. 
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A BRIEF 


DISCOURSE 


UPON THE 


Ciry and Inrereſt 


Eneve 1s an antient City, reckoned three 


OF 
GENEVE. 
(; hundred Years before Rome; it itands at 

the bottom of that Lake which bears its 


name, upon uneven and Hilly ground, having on 
one ſide Savoy, within a quarter of a Mile, (and 
the Mountains of that Country at three or four 
Miles diſtance ,, though from their height ſeem 
clole by) on another {ide the Lake, wich being 
there contracted, runs through t:.c lower part of 
the City into the River Rhoſne;, on a third ſide 
France, within Icſs than a Mile, and their own 
Territories (which are about four Milcs in length) 
on a fourth tide. 

[t was always a free City, but wIſt of the Ro- 
miſh Religion, had a_ Biſhop, with a Dean and 
Canons In it, whom ſafrer Reformation) they 
turned ont, converting their Houſes to other pud- 
lick uſes, making it unlawiul toc a Stranger Pa- 
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' pilt to lodge in the City above a certain ſhort 
time, and as | remember, two or three Nights at 
moſt; the Town is ſmall, not being when [ was 
there above two Engliſh Miles in compaſs, but by 
the bounty of Holland, and ſome Proteſtant Prig- 
ces, they have ſince inlarged it (which they 
were theh in doing) by taking in (for their bet- 
ter defence) ſome ground , which whilſt it lay 
without their Walls, was diſadvantageous to 
them, | 

They are without any ſignificant natural helps 
for Trade, having neither an uſeful River, or Sea 
near them; for though the Lake into which the 
River of Rhoſne (that riſeth in Switzerland) falls, 
runs through the City, where it ends and makes 
again the fame River being- there contraQted 
within Banks, yet about nine or ten Miles beyond 
this place (though one of the rapideſt Riversin 
Chriſtendom) it's ſo much loſt under ground that 
one may paſs dry-ſhod over it, and is thereby ren. 
dered altogether uſeleſs to the Town but ſome 
Miles further, it riſeth again, and comes a great 
River to Lyons in France : ſo that the chief advat- 
rage this place hath, is from their good Order and 
Adminiſtration, inviting Travellers, as Germans, 
Metherlanders, Danes, Swedes, and Poles, thatare 
of the Proteſtant Belief, to viſit them, and begil 
their Travels with them, they having Churcies Wh p 
and Sermons in the ſeveral Languages of Italian, BC 
High Dutch, and French (the laſt being their ow! 
Tongue) all exerciſes as well learnt as in oth! 
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places, and cheaper, Dancing and Cards beits I h1 
allowed or connived at in Strangers, though 0 BY Pl 
permitted to their own Citizens; and though tit , 


vulgar ſpeak a bad French, or Savoyard, the o a 
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ſort ſpeak as well as in moſt parts; for as Learn- 
ing is the ordinary improver and refiner of Lan- 
guages, ſo this City hath the advantage of that 
in having a Schola Iliuftris, which is an Univer- 
ſity , without the priviledge of conferring De- 
rees. | 

| Their Trade is by the ManufaCtures of the 
Town, as in Silks, Gold, Silver, and thread Lace, 
Piſtols, Shamoy Leather, Watches, and Printing 
_ of Books, &c. all which would not figniftie much 
as to their ſupport, were not Traffick improved 
by Liberty and Freedom, their Governm«nt being 
frugally managed and carried on; Firſt, by a great 
Council of two hundred, in whom 1s placed the 
Legiſlative Power ; and Secondly, by a Senate of 
five and twenty, choſen out, and part of the two 
hundred. 

Of theſe five and twenty, there are ſixteen of 
the Order of Burgo-Maſters, who come to that 
Office in turns, by four every Year; theſe four 
Burgo-Maſters, or Syndics, have each their di- 
ſtint Office; as the firſt is for matters of State, 
the ſecond over the Hoſpitals, the third over the 
Militia, and the fourth over the Reformation ; 
to ſee to the obſervation of their Orders and De- 
crees, both in Church and State. 

When any of the five and twenty die, their 
places are filled by the Eleftion of the two hun- 
dred, as when any of the great Council, that is 
not of the Senate, die, by the Election of the five 
and twenty, every individual member of the two 
hundred, wherein the five and twenty are com- 
priſed, do once a Year come one by one to Tryal 
by the Balloting Box, in the great Council, whe- 
ther t hey deſerve to be continued or not, and ac- 
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cordingly they are continued or rejected ; but ex. 
cept they are by this way for ſome miſcarriage caſt 
out, they are all in for their Lives, 

The Chief Magiſtrates are at Chriſtmas choſen 
by the p-ople in general, every one that is a Free. 
man of the Town, having a Voice in their Ele. 
tion, which - is ſolemnly made 1n the great 
Church. 

The Court of Juſtice for Civil Cauſes, is con. 
ſtituted of one called the Licutenant, having lix 
called Auditors joined with him, who make (as 
they ſtile it) the firſt Court for Civil Cauſes, whoſe 
Judgment in all matters under five Crowns (about 
* .238. ſtar.) is final, but in Cauſes above that ſum, 
there lie three Appeals ; Firſt to the Court called 
the Appellations ; Secondly, to the Senate of five 
and twenty, and Laſtly, to the great Council of 
two hundred, whoſe icatence is abſolute. 

Criminal Cauſes are heard by the Lieutenant 
alone, who reports the whole matter to the five 
and twenty, whoſe Decree is Concluſive, but the 
Sentence- is pronounced by the Licutenant only, 
from a Seat made for that purpoſe in the opet 
ſtreet. They have here a municipal Law, which! 
have not heard of elſewhere, That they wall not 
harbour or prote&t Murtherers, but if ſuch flying 
to them are in their City, and complained of by 
Prince, State, or others concerned, they will & 
ther take the Judgment of the matter to them 
felves, or deliver up the party or parties col- 
plained of, to thoſe that ſhall accuſe, and demas. 
them to be Tryed where the Fact was cob 
mitted. 

The Militia is Ordered by a Committee 


ſixty, choſen out of the Burgo-Maſters, Senator; 
al 
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and the 175, I call them 175. becauſe the 
twenty five being dedutcted out of the two hun- 
dred , there remain ſo many Common-Coun- 
cellors. 

The Church in the City is governed by the Mi- 
niſters of it in general (being fifteen in number) 
the Burgo Malter that is for the Reformation, and 
lix choſen promiſcuouſly out of the great Coun- 
cil, which Aſſembly of twenty two is called the 
Conſiltory, but all their reſolutions are brought 
to the two hundred for Confirmation, and with- 
out their Sanction are of no force. 

Their Territories being about four Engliſh 
Miles out-right (as is before-mentioned) is divi- 
ded into thirteen Congregations, with as many 
Miniſters, and theſe Miniſters joining at certain 
times of the Year, with the Conſiſtory of the 
City for the Government of the whole Church in 
both City and Country, the Aſſembly of the 
whole is called the Congregation or Synod, whoſe 
Acts mult alſo be confirmed by the great Council 
before they are binding. ? 

This Country affords plenty of Wine and Corn, 
all proviſions being very cheap, and the Lake 
which is forty Miles 1n length, and of an uncertain 
breadth, from ten or twelve Miles, to in ſome 
places two or three, affords excellent Fiſh, as 
Carps, cc. but Trouts the beſt in Chriltendom, 
they being frequently ſent many Miles, becauſe 
of their rarity, as Preſents to great perſons. 

Their allowances to their Miniſters are very 
icugal, to each, in Proviſions and Money to the 
value of about 5o or 60! ftar, and famous Calvin 
had never much more, as his Eſtate at his Death 
ſcems to own, in that he left behind him, not 
\ Q4 above 
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above ſixty pounds ſtar. his Library reckoned in 
from which may be obſerved, that a few Books 
well choſen, may ſerve a Learned Miniſter, ef. 
pecially if he live in a City, where there is either 
a publick Library, or Books to be hired, as there 
is here ; he gave Charge upon his Death-Bed, not 
to bury him otherwiſe than in the commonBurial- 
place without the Town, where he hath only a 
plain Stone laid upon his Grave , which ſhews his 
Humility, as his private Salary doth his being 
void of Covetouſneſs, and the equality in the 
Church Government (which he was the framer 
of) his not ſeeking after Dominion, or great 
things for himſelf, all three Cardinal Vertues in 
a Church-man, _. 

This City is a Confederate of the Canton of 
Berne (which Iyeth over againſt them, on the 
contrary ſide of the Lake) who upon occaſion is 
to furniſh them with two or three thouſand Foot, 
as they are reciprocally to do the like for them 
with one thouſand, the Town it ſelf not affording 
in all, of men able to bear Arms above five thou- 
ſand, but moſt of them are expert in ſhooting, 
and handling of their Fire Arms, being incoura- 
ged thereto by a prize allowed by the State to be 
ſhot for every Week. 

The Duke of Sapoy pretends a Title to this 
Town, but they ay without other ground, than 
the conveniency and nearneſs of it to him, and 
were it not that the French King as well as the 
Cantons of Switzerland, are not willing he ſhould 
be Maſter of ſo great an advantage , he would 
certainly attempt it, as his Anceſtor Charles Ew 
vianuel did in the Year 1602. when he aCted Diſ- 


iimulation, Hypocriſie, and breach of Faith, " | 
ene 
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the greateſt height that any Hiſtory mentioneth, 
lave that of Charles the Ninth of France, in his 
contriving the Bartholmew Maſſacre; and for their 
deliverance from his bloody Plot, which was 
(without reſpect to Age or Sex, except the reſcr- 
ving ſome Virgins for luſtful ends) for putting 
all to the Sword , they ſtill hold an Anniverſary 
Day of Thankſgiving. 

Their condition being thus, their: Intereſt is 
ſoon ſummed up, in being jealous of Savoy, court- 
iog and ſeeking the favour ofthe French King,and 
the Cantons of Switzerland, making it the Intereſt 
of them both, to defend them againſt the third. 
And as they are now, or at lcalt were when | was 
with them, well governed, the Town being then 
very Civil, peaceable, and modeſt in their beha- 
viour , and exemplary in their habits, being in 
that ſo regulated, that the greateſt Women of the 
City were not ſuffered to wear their Cloaths 
longer than touching the ground, nor to uſe Gold, 
Silver, or thread Lace, except very narrow, and 
of ſmall value, fo it is their Intereſt to continue 
the ſame good order, as invitations to ſtrangers 
' toſend their Sons thither, to begin their Travels, 
and ſpend their money with them ,, as alſo to 
Merchants to make the road through their City, 
their way into Jraly, France, or Germany. 

I know this Republick hath many Enemies,men 
being influenced thereunto by ſuch as are haters 
of their Doctrine, Church Diſcipline, or man- 
ner of worſhip, and vpon theſe ſeveral accounts 
| expect oppoſition to what I write z but I would 
not be underſtood, by my Commendations of this 
City, to intend the defending of it as altogether 
faultleſs; or further than that (when I was there) 
compared 
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compared to other places in France (of which | 
have had experience) that are the ordinary reli- 
dence of ſeveral Nations (the great corrupter of 
Morals) it exceeded them all very much in $o- 
briety and Vertue, deſerving all the Commenda- 
tions I give it; and ſince my obſervation hereof, 
I have found (as a concurrent teſtimony with me 
in what I ſay of them)the Chaſtity of theWomen, 
gravity of the Men,and modeſty of both Sexes in 
their attire, &c. aſlerted by that Book called the 
Eſtates, Empires, and Principalities of the World, 
writ in French, and tranſlated into Engliſh by 
Mr Grimſton Serjeant at Armes. 

In M* Calvin's time there was one named Bolſec 
(who had been a Monk of the Carmelites Order 
at Paris) that canie to Geneve (and probably ſent 
with deſign to interrupt their Reformation) pre- 
tending to be a Convert to the Reformed Religt- 
on, ſomctimes practiſing as a Phyſician, but at laſt 
as a Divine, endeavouring then to trouble the, 
Church by pernicious errors, as he alſo did by 
his wicked , ſcandalous life, and converſation. 
Calvin according to his wonted zeal oppoſed him, 
Jabouring to convince him of his errors in a full 
Aſſembly ; but perſiſting in them, he was by the 
advice of all the Conſiſtory Excommunicated, 
which inraged him againſt Calvin to that degree, 
as was a great diſturbance to the Peace of the 
City, provoking the Magiſtrates thereof for that 
reaſon to baniſh him Geneve with ſound of the 
Trumpet, upon penalty if he returned of being 
whipped out of the Town.: hereupon he went to 
the Canton of Begrn in Switzerland, to complain 
of Injuſtice done him, but his fa&tious and ſedl- 
tious ſpirit being alſo there in a little time __ 

vered, 
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yered, they did the ſame by him in baniſhing of 
him, as Geneve had done After this, Bolſec pre- 
tending to be ſenlible of his errors, prefented him- 
je!t to the National Synod held at Orleance in the 
Year 1562. and there delired pardon of God and 
of his Church, for all his evil praCtices, promiling 
ſolemaly for the future to renounce them all. Yet 
afterwards rcturncd to his vomit again, inſomuch 
that Beza in his anſwer to Genebrard, Printed at 
Geneve, 1585. faith, that he was an infamous per- 
ſon, who had been thrice baniſhed, and had four 
times revolted, and that after he had ſpit his ve- 
nom upon both living and dead, died in de- 
ſpair, 

This was that Belſec (who to be revenged of 
this City, as well as of Calvin and the whole 
Reformed Church, as alſo thereby to render him- 
ſelf the more acceptable to the Romiih party, 
from whom he had revolted) that writ that in- 
famous Libel, compoſed of nothing but Satanical 
lies and inventions, Printed in the Year 1577. 
which pallcth among the Adveriaries of the Re- 
formed Religion, for a true Hiſtory of the Life 
and Death of Mr Calvin. 

The Crimes this Libel chargeth him with, are 
ſome committed (as he feignedly faith) at Shaa- 
. lon in Champatzn, thereſt at Geneve ; belides accu- 
lng him of bcing one of the wickedeſt of men in 
Life and Converſation, as that he was a Drunk- 
ard, a Whore. Maſter, a Glutton, and an Epicure, 
cc. That he pretended to raiſe men from the 
dead, of which deceit he was detected. That he 
died in deſpair, Swearing, Blaſpheming, calling 
upon the Devils, denying the Faith, deteſting 
his work of Reformation in the Church, AY 

; tne 
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the Day that ever he put Pen to Paper. That he 
was eaten up with Worms and Lice, dying of that 
Diſeaſe which is called the louzy Diſcaſe, &c. 

I enumerate theſe things, to the end, firſt to 
ſhew the calumniating poſrices in former times 
as well as now of Papilts againſt Proteſtants 
and ſecondly, as believing that but even naming 
of them, with the condition of the Libeller, is 
ſufficient to diſprove the Libel, though for the 
reputation of M* Calvin it may be further ſaid in 
his behalf, 

Firſt, That this Libel was writ thirteen Years 
aſter he was dead, and that during his life there 
was not one of, theſe Crimes laid to his Charge, 
but after ſo many Years ſilence were deviſed and 
writ by a profeſſed, malicious, and implacable 
Enemy. | 


Secondly, That that eminent ſervant of God | 


Beza, who was his Contemporary at Geneve, and 
who was with him at his Death, hath writ his 
Life, and given him a due Encomium, which ought 
according to thePapiſtsownMaxims be to believed 


by them rather than the teſtimony of ſuch a pro- 


fligate Fellow as Bo{ſec,, who had ſeveral times re- 
volted from their Religion ; than which, no man 
with them can be guilty of a greater crime and 
leſs deſerve credit ; for with Papiſts, the teſtimo- 
ny even of a born Proteſtant, whom they call a 
Heretick, is not to be taken, and much leſs the 
evidence of a Reyolter. 

Thirdly, That at Geneve all men deny theſe ac- 
cuſations, having his memory in great honour 
and eſteem, whereas ſuch Vices could never have 
been ſtifled by Proteſtants at Geneve, any more, 


than the Church of Rome could ſtifle in their City, 
tne 


: 
| 
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the Whoredoms, Witchcrafts, and Sorceries,c*c. 
of ſome of their Popes, which themſelves do 
there own and confeſs. 

Fourthly, That Bolſec being a known flagitious 
Fellow, what he ſaid or writ gained no reputa- 
tion in the World, until Cardinal Richelien, about 
ſixty or ſeventy Years after Calvin was in his 
Grave, gave ſome life to it, by writing a Book 
(which he calls a Treatiſe containing the moſt 
eaſie and ſure way for converting thoſe that have 
ſeparated from the Church of Rome) wherein he 
makes uſe of Bolſec's Libel, and moſt of the things 
contained 1n it. 

Fifthly, That upon the publiſhing this Book of 
Richeliews, the States of Holland thinking their 
Church concerned in it, gave Order to their Am- 
baſſadors to take Shaalorn in their way to Pars, to 
inform themſelves of the truth of what is by the 
Libel laid to the Charge of Calvin, as committed 
there, and found all to be falſe. 

Sixthly, Being my ſelf curious to know the 
truth of theſe things, I was in my Travels credi- 
bly informed, that even one of the Canons of 
the Cathedral of Shaalon, writing the Annals of 
that Church, takes notice of the aſperſions laid 
upon Calvin, and out of pure generoſity (more 
than is common with thoſe of his profeſſion) 
clears him of them, owning the report to be a 
groundleſs fiction , which being the teſtimony of 
an Enemy, may well be allowed as a good evi- 
dence. 

That the Church of Rome never did, nor ever 
will want wicked Inſtruments to lie and ſwear for 
them, as they ſhall judge will make moſt for their 
corrupt Iatereſt, I never doubted ; but that ſo 
great 
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reat a perſon as Cardinal Richelieu, who one 
would think ſhould have valued himſelf, as well 
upon the honour and reputation of his aCtions, 
as upon the conſiderableneſs of the figure he made 
in the Wortd, ſhould give countenance to ſuch 
odious and hateful flanders, I cannot ſufficiently 
wonder at, as I have ſometimes alſo admired to 
hear this' famous perſon Mr Calvin, who was fo 
great a light in the Church of God, and who hath 
left ſuch ample teſtimonies and Monuments of fin- 
gular Piety, Learning, and Spiritual Knowledge, 
ſhould have his memory ſo unthankfully underva- 
lued by Ecclefiaſticks, and even by ſome pretend. 
ing to Reformation, as we find it 1s, when they 
ought rather to have his tranſcendant excellencies 
in the higheſt eſtimation ; but ſince I underſtood 
how his humility reproves the grandeur, riches, 
and dominion ſtriven for by Church-men, in a 
ſelt.denying contentedneſs under a ſmall Salary, 
and leſs power, when it was in his choice to have 
had whar he would deſire, I have ceaſed to won- 
der at it, no men loving to be touched 1n their 
Dtana, nor to have their failings tacitly repro- 
ved by other mens Vertues and Moderation. 
Before the Reformation the antient Motto of 
this City was, Poſt tencbras ſpero, and fince the 
Reformation they have changed it into Poſt rene- 
bras lux. And thus | have done with Geneve, which 
| believe is the leaſt Republick, Independent, and 
without a Protector, not holding of any Prince or 
othcrState,that is found any where, ſave St Marino, 
mentioned in the Intereſt of /raly. For though the 
Republick of Raguſa upon the Coaſt of Dalmatza, 
was much leſs in Circuit (not being above an Eng- 


liſh Mile round) than Gereve, yet they. had the 
Grand 
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Grand Seignior for their Protector, under whom 
paying a ſmall Tribute, they enjoyed full and per- 
fect liberty in both Church and State (their Reli- 
gion being that of Rome) living peaceably, and 
contentedly, until the late dreadful and diſmal 
Earthquake, deſtroyed (ina great meaſure) both 
City and People ; whereas this City hath no Pro- 
tector to whom they pay any Tribute, though 
that incomparable Prince, for Gallantry, Jultice, 
great Parts, and good nature, &c. Henry the 
Fourth of Framce (Grandfather to Charles the 
Second of Great Brittam) was always a truly 
noble, generous, and real Friend to them, not 
ſuffering them to de injured by any ; and at his 
making a general Peace, thongh ſo inconſiderable 
to him, concerned himſelf for them in compre- 
hending them 1n it as his Friends and Allies. 


208: 


THE 


INTEREST 


ITALY 


Taly is ordinarily reſembled to a Leg, join- 
ed by the thigh to France, Savoy, Switzer 
land, and Germany, and to all theſe pla- 
ces by the Alpes, the reſt of xt being (upon 
the matter) incompaſled by the Meaer- 
ranean and Aadriatick Seas. It 1s long 

and ſmall, in length about eight hundred Engliſh 
Miles, but in breadth ſo uncertain, as from three 
hundred to (in ſome parts of Naples) twenty 
Miles. 

The Apenine Hills making (as it were) a ridge 
through this long Country, cauſeth great diver- 
lity in the goodneſs of the ſoil, ſome of it being 
much more fruitful, as well as healthful, than 
other parts. 

The Rivers are not conſiderable, none of them 
being Navigable for Ships of burthen : The Tyber 
(upon which Rome ſtands the Adige, Arne,and the 
Po, being the beſt, and of all the laſt moſt uſefu), 
Merchants, Travellers, and Commodities being 
conveighed by it in ſmall Boats from Tureme 11 
Piedmont (the reſidence of the Duke of Savey)to 

| ; Venict, 
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Fenice, which ljudge to be in length above two 
hundred Engliſh Miles, having in the way ſeveral 
1owns ſtanding upon it. The River R «bicon writ 
of in the Roman ſtories, is now in Summer, what- 
ever it was antiently, a dry Sand, having only 
in Winter (from Land Floods) watcr init ; and 
likewiſe Oftsa at the mouth of the Tyby (which 
was formerly the Haven to the Roman Republick, 
twelve or thirteen Milcs from the City) both it 
and the River is ſo filled up, that it ſerves only 
now for Fiſher-Boats of ten or fifteen Tuns, C- 
vite Vechis, at forty Italian Miles diltance, being . 
now the Port to Rome for their Gallics and Mer- 
chant Ships. 

The Alpes which may be called a Wall to this 
Country, bear divers names, according to the 
ſeveral places they are in, ſome cf them being 
very difficulc and dangerous, others ealic and fate 
for paſſing over. T he beſt are betwixt Augsbourch 
in Germany, and Yenice, that being a good road 
w:thout trouble or danger. The next for conve- 
niency Is Mount Cerez, betwixt C»ambray in $.4- 
voy, and Tarine 10 Piemont, Thereſt are more ſe. 
vere, and ſome of them very dangerous, as thoſe 
betwixt Genoua and Vrece, belonging to the Duke 
of Savoy, which are very rarely ujed by reaſon 
of their difficulty, 

The Governments in Jtaly are of two kinds, 
Monarchies and Republicks, cach of which being 
of four ſeveral Degrees, as to power an! great- 
neſs, I ſhall make theſe following Obſc: vations 
of them, And to begin with the Monarchies, 
the Dominions of the King of Spain, and thoſe 
of the Pope, are of the firſt rank, thoſe of Savoy 
and Txskmy of the ſecond, thoſe of the Dukes of 

P Parma, 
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Parma, Mantoud,7Modena,and the Biſhop of Trent 
the third, and the petty Dukes and Princes the 
fourth. 

As to the Republicks, Yemce is much the preat. 
clt, Genoua the next, Lucca the third, and St. Ma. 
14170 the fourth or laſt. The YVenertzans with theirTetr. 
ritorics , Prudence and Wiſdom, do fully equal 
The power in /caly, of either the King of Spain or 
Pope. Genoua Though in Revenue much ſhort of 
:nc fecond fort of Monarchs, yet by their wiſe 
management of afiairs come very near them, and 
{ucca may be compared to the third, as St Maring 
zpon the like account unto the fourth, 

The Popes Dominions in Jtaly lie much in the 
midſt of it, being reckoned twelve Provinces, 
>chide that he poſlcſſeth ſeveral Lands bordering 
npon the Duke of Savoys Country of Piemont and 
Montferrat, as allo upon the Marquiſat of Tre- 
vi/aiz , belonging to the Yenetians, with the 
County of Avon in France, and what he hath 
- in the Kingdom of Maples. 

The King of Spazz holds in Jraly the Dutchy of 
Ailain (in Lumbardy) containing eleven Divili 
ons or Juriſdictions, beſide Final upon the 6s 
7014 Coalt, and the Kingdom of Naples (which 
is divided into twelve Provinces) with the Iſls 
of Stcily, Matorca, «Minorca, and Sardima in the 
Meatterranean, and Portolongo;me in the Iſle of 
Elbe. | 
The Venetian Territories are Ifria , with 0 
much of Lumbardy,and that which they call Terra 
firma, as make fourteen Provinces, a good pail 
of Dalmatia lying, along the Coaſt of the Aaria 
rick, Sea, over againſt Jraly, ſeveral Iſlands in the 


Levant, whereof Corfu, Capholinia, and Zant - 
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the Chief, with ſome Iſlands in the *Arehipe- 
[anoes. 

"The Duke of Savoy poſleſieth in Traly the Prin- 
cipality of Piemont, with ſeveral other Jittle Prin- 
cipalities and Counties adjoining, as the Marqui- 
fats of Saluze and Ati, the Dutchy of Ofta, the 
Countics of N:zz4 and Fercell, with part of 
Montferrat, belide the Dutchy of Savey, which 
lyeth notin Taly, but on this tide the Alpes bor- 
dering upon Frazce, as Piemont and the reſt of his 
Dominions are on the other ſide, which as they 
are generally taken are part of Traly, 'thougl Tr aly 
ſtrictly taken according to antient account, 1s 
but a part of that which is commonly called ſo. 

The great Duke of Takany, polletſerh moſt of 
the Country of that name, and particularly that 
part of it wherein lyeth the City of Florence, Piſa, 
and Szenna, all formerly Republicks, with part of 
the Iſle of Ee, and the Seigniory of Pontre- 
molie, QC, | 

The Republick of Genoua hath under them the 
Coaſt of Genoua , about a hundred and thirty 
Miles in length, and twenty Miles in breadth, 
the Soveraignty of the Ifle of Tarbarke , which 
lyeth npon the Coaſt of Tams in Barbary (though 
the foil and profits belong to Subjects) with the 
Iſles of Corſica and Capraia, lying in the Mediter- 
ranean, but theſe Iſles are of no great conſ:dera- 
tion. 

The Duke of Marton polleſſeth the Dutchy of 
that name, part of Montferrat, and in that, 
the City of Caſ/al, famous for its Fortificati- 
ons. 

The Duke of Parma hath in Lumbardy the 
Dutchy of that name, with the Dutchy of Ple- 
Fa Fj Cencey 
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cence , and in the Eccleſiaſtical Territories, the 
Dutchy of Caſtro and Rowſillon, beſides ſome pla. 
ces in the Kingdom of Naples. 

The Duke of Modena hath the Dutchy of Ms. 
dena and Reogio, with ſome other Seignories, all 
affording no great Revenue. 

The Republick of Lucca, being a City of 
twelve regular Baſtions, lying in a level Coun- 
try, hath only the Vail in which it lyeth (of no 
conſiderable greatneſs belonging to it. 

The Republick of S' dari, is an inacceſſible 
Hill, otherwiſe than by a way cut up to it, lying 
in the Popes Territories near the Dutchy of Ur: 
bine, and is about three Miles over, upon which 
ſtands the City of St Marino, fortified on one ſide 
by a dreadful Precipice, and on the other by a 
Wall, with ſome great Guns mounted ; it is 
governed by a Council of five and forty (viz) ht 
teen Gentlemen, as many Mechanicks, and the 
like number of Country-men , who all together 
chuſe every {ix Months two Conſuls out of them- 
ſelves. This Hill being all their Territories, hath 
four Villages upon ir, and one Market Townat 
the bottom of it, the Inhabitants being in the 
whole, reckoned at ſix or ſeven thouſand Souls, 
and of fighting men fifteen hundred. They pretend . 
to have been a free State nine hundred or a thou- 
ſand Years, but therein I fear they ſtretch : they 
are Lovers of Liberty, and for that reaſon (as 
ſaid) jealous of their Nobility, of which they 
bave twenty Families; In all Wars they have el- 
joyed Peace, and upon occaſion they ſend Amba 
ſadors to their Neighbour Princes and States. | 
am the larger in this, becauſe a thing little know, 
or taken notice of in the World. Ne 
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The petty Princes, who are called ſo from the 
ſmallncis of their Territories, and not of Sove- 
raignty (being as abſolute within their reſpective 
Juriſdictions as the reſt) are in number about 
two or three and twenty (belide ſuch as are only 
titular) of which ſome of them were raiſed by 
Popes, who uſually in their Reigns, make each a 
Prince in their Families, others came from the 
City of Genoua, as Monico and Doria, &C, and 
ſome deſcended from antient Soveraign Princes, 
but none of them ſo conſiderable as to deſerve afty 
further inſiſting upon, than that they adhere ro 
France, or Spain, according as they are obliged 
by their reſpective Interefts, from their Lands 
they hold in France, Naples, or eAain, of the 
one or the other Crown. 

Beſide theſe Princes and Republicks, the French 
King holds Prgnorolo in Traly, (a ſtrong Fortifica- 
tion) «with ſome adjacent Vallies, The Emperour 
ſome Cities with their Territories, but inconlider- 
able. The Switzers four Bailiwicks, and the Grs- 
ſons the Yaltoline. And all theſe Eſtates in raly,are 
held either of the Emperour or Pope, fave that. 
the YVenetians are independant as well as the Biſhop 
of Rome, 

(raly taken generally, is with its Iſlands reck- 
oned under four Diviſions: Firſt, That part pro- 
perly called Jraly, containing the Eccleſiaſtical 
Provinces, ,and Twkany, 1n which lies the Repub- 
lick of Lucca. Secondly, Lumbardy containing 
Piedmont , Montferrat , the Dutchy of Millan, 
Coaſt of Genoua, and the Territories of the ſeve- 
ral Dukes of Parma, Mantoua, Modena, the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Trent, and the Yenetian Domain. 
Thirdly, The Kingdom of A aptes, being the 
Py Ealtern 
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Eaſtern part of Iraly. And fourthly, The Iſlands 
of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica, lying in the Meds 
terranean Sea, In thele Diviſions are reckoned 
near three hundred Archbiſhops and Biſhops, be. 
ſides a great number of titular Biſhops, who de- 
pending all upon the Pope, add much to his In- 
tereſt, being entirely at his Devotion, 

The animolities and emulations among theſe 
Italian Princes and States, are great, none ſcarce 
being content with their own, but coveting more, 
the Church (according to their nature) waiting 
all opportunities for increaſe. The Duke of Tu 
kany, looking with an envious eye upon Lucca, 
becauſe lying within his Country, The Duke of 
- Savoy, thinking the Duke of Mantona to have too 
great a ſhare of Montferrat, and the Duke of 
Aaintoua, that he hath too little of it, the whole 
belonging to him. And the French King, having 
got an entrance into 7raly, and a ſtrong holq init, 
in poſſeſſing Pigrorolo, and the Vallies belonging 
tot, thirits after more, ſo that theſe, and other- 
dormant quarrels, as that about Caſtro, &c. are 
ſuch, that had not this Conntry common Ene- 
mies, as the French and Turk, who watch their 
quarrelling among themſelves, they cauld not 
long continue in Peace. And although their for- 
mer danger from the Houſe of Auſtria is now 
over, yet the French having got an advantagedus 
footing in /raly, and the T rk approaching them 
by Sea, both theſe formidable Potentates walting 
but an opportunity for falling upon them, It 
their general Domelſtick Intereſt, eſpecially the 
Popes, (and indiſpenſibly neceſſary for them) to 
unite and agree for common preſervation ; a 


for making their Union the firmer, to reconcit 
« 
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all their differences, and ſettle every one 1n their 
juſt rights, priviledges, and liberties, lelt the 
French (not out of Vertue ſo much as a ſpecious 
pretence for a quarrel) ſhould otherwiſe take 0c- 
calion (under colour of relieving the oppreſlec!) 
to enter /:aly, of which ſhould he once become 
Maſter (as in ſuch Cafe he wonld without difh- 
culty be, the Country wanting not only Souldiers, 
but alſo people to make Souldiers of , and thoſe 
they have unapt for War) he would in a ſhort 
time make the Pope to ſignity no more,than wou!d 
be conſiſtent with his deſigns. For though the 
French King's Intereſt and Principles, may carry 
him on to pretend zeal for his Religion, and at 
preſent to give teſtimony of it by the perſecution 
of his Proteſtant Subjects; yet when by ſuch Ar- 
tifices he hath couſened the Popiſh Princes and 
States, either into a_neutrality, or the aſliſting of 
him in his great deſign for Dominion, whereby 
he will be enabled gradually to devour both Pro- 
teſtant and Papiſt, when his work is once done, 
ne will then hold it his Intereſt to countenance 1i- 
berty of Conſcience, as all great Conquerors for 
keeping their new acquired Provinces in Pcace 
muſt do, except the fear of inriching his Subjects 
by it (which Arbitrary Governours do generally 
dread) do (to his own deſtruftion ) hi:dc: 
him, for he hath too great experience in affairs, 
not to obſer ve,that where ever Popery doth ſoiely 
prevall, the people are poor and miſerable to what 
they would be under Reformation: for the eftcc 5 
of idleneis, which that Religion doth not only 
courage, but allo teach and injoin, cannot bu 
other than Poverty. And as thus in reference t« 
tac French, the /talians ought to agree amo? 
P 4 thet:: 
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tiemſelves,ſo they alſo ought to do it in reference 
to the Turk, who draws nearer to them than he 
was, and who can approach them by Sea, leſt 
otherwiſe he alſo ſhould take advantage from their 
Diviſions. | 

And further, were it not the gencral Maxim of 
Church-men, to hazard the ſafety of the whole, 
rather than own an error, or themſelves in any 
thing fallible, it were the Intereſt of Rome, for 
the peopling of this Country (which by Tyranny 
and Perſecution, is all fave Venice, Genoua, the 
City of Naples and Lucca, depopulated) to give 
liberty of Conſcience, without which it can ne- 
ver be ſo repleniſhed as 1s neceſſary for their de- 
fenice, ſome Cities not having a fixth part, and 
others not a tenth part of the people they had 
wililt they were Republicks, as Rome, Florence, 
P:ſa, Sienna, &c, but this ſelf. denial cannot be 
expected from them, who by a Sentence from 
Heaven are given up to believe lies and deluſions, 
as alſo becauſe (according to their Carnal reaſon) 
it would render their Church Government alto- 
gether uſeleſs, in interfering with their preten- 
ded Infallibility. 

Before the Houſe of Auſtria fell from their 
greatneſs, the danger of Jraly was moſt from 
them, and therefore the wiſe Yenetians, who (el 
dom or never miſtake their Intereſt, did not only 
allow the States of Hol!and (as their Writers af 
firm) 5000! tar. a Month, during their War with 
the King of Spain, and Houſe of Auſtria, but allo 
kept a cloſe League and good Intelligence with 
France, from whom they could only :expect any 
conſiderable aſſiſtance,for bridling the ſoaring am 


bition of that Houſe ; but the fear of Auſtria being 
at 
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at preſent over, the ſame jealouſy they had of it 
then, they ought now to have of France. 

[raly is not only by ſituation (being in a man- 
ner a Peninſule) but alſo in abounding in rich 
and ſtaple Commodities, very convenient for 
Trade; and were the advantages, and the peo- 
ples ingenuities improved to what they are capa- 
ble of , it might without all peradventure equal 
in Commerce any Country 1n Europe : but the de- 
populating of /raly, as alſo of Spain by ſeverity 
in State, and Perſecution in the Church, and the 
natural averſnecſs to Induſtry and Traffick, that is 
thereby bred in the people of thoſe Countries, 
with the vaſt Intereſt that the Eccleſiaſticks have 
in them both, and eſpecially in /taly, is the great 
benefit of the Northern Trading Nations, who 
bring and fetch from them, molt of the Commo- 
dities that they cither want, or have, and even 
what the growth of their own Country affords ; 
ſo that the reaſon of the Poverty of Jtaly, may 
be rendred to be the Romiſh Religion, together 
with not making Trade their Intereſt, as indeed 
they cannot well do, no Country being capable of 
It, that is ſo much under the bondage of the 
Church, and ſubject to their Impoſitions as they 
are, liberty of Conſcience, and relaxation from 
the ſeverity of Eccleſiaſtical Laws, being the ne- 
ceſſary Concomitants of Trade: | I call Jrat 
poor, becauſe ſo in the general, and a depopulated 
Country, denying that it is the riches of ſome 
few perſons or places, but diffuſive wealth and ' 
populouſneſs, that render a Country great and 
opulent. For It is not long ſince the charge of a 
imall Army for one Year againſt the Pope, abont 
the ſucceſſion of the Dutchy of Urbain, made the 
Duke 
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Duke of Tukany (the richeſt Prince in 7rahy) 
weary of War, and as ſome ſay to leſſen the num. 
ber of his Gallies, by ſelling ſome of them ; and 
yet when Florence alone was under liberty, an 
Army four times as great would not in a longer 
time have wearied them. : And it 1s obſervabie, 
that thoſe places in this Country, which are moſt 
conſiderables by being addicted to Traffick, are 
ſuch, as beinÞ looſeſt from the Church, are full. 
eſt of people, as Venice, Genoua, and Lucca for 
the bondage of Rome, is enmity as well to tem. 
poral as ſpiritual proſperity. And thus when [| 
have given you ſome Obſervations upon the ſeve. 
ral Cities of Yenice and Genoua, as Members of 
italy, I have done with this Country. 
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SOME 


OBSERVATIONS 


UPON THE 


Original and Government 


OF IHE by 


REPUBLICK 


OF 
VENICE 
: of Iſlands (which ſome reckon ſeventy 
in number, united by Bridges, which are 


Calculated to be near ſeven hundred) lying in and 
at the Head of the eAdriatick Sea, or Gulf of Ye- 
nice, and four or five Engliſh Miles from any part 
of the Continent, 

This City derives its Original from the Year 
four hundred, when the Goths and Lumbards over- 
running, waſting and deſtroying Italy, cauſed ma- 
ny of the Inhabitants near the Sea to fly for ſafety 
to theſe Iſlands, where applying themſelves firſt 
to Fiſhing, and afterwards to Merchandize, they 
begun 


HE City of Yemce is an aggregated Body 
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begun their Government with the Choice of two 
Conſuls every Year, but, continued not long in 
that way,for the Iſlands increaſing in People, they 
judged it moſt equal for each to ſend a Deputy, 
for faking a general Council for the Government 
of the whole, which held two hundred and ſixty 
Years without any material alteration ; but much 
about that time, they EleCted a Duke, with a 
great Council of about four or five hundred in 
number, choſen promiſcnouſly by thg people in 
general; this Popular way of Government con- 
tinued until the Year 1325. when an occaſion was 
taken, to reduce the great Council to all ſuch 
perſons, and their Legitimate Male Iſſue for ever, 
that had that Year, or in the laſt four Years go- 
ing before, been at any time Members of the 
great Council, and that the Sons of all ſuch, 
ſhould for ever after, ' at the-Age of five and 
twenty, have right of Seſſion in 1t without Ele- 
Aion, as thoſe of whom it; was always to be Con- 
ſtituted. And thus the Government of Yenice was 
changed from popular to Ariſtocratical, all Sove- 
raignty being raken from the people, and placed 
In Certain Families (who' have ever ſince been 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Citizens, by 
the name or title of Noble Yenetians) where it 
now remains, And to preſerve this new order in 
honour and from corruption, - every Nobleman 
was: by Law (as he ſtill is) obliged, within a 
Month after Marriage, to go with his Wives Fa- 
ther (if living) and three or four niore Witnel- 
ſes that were preſent at the Solemnity, to the 
Magiltrates appointed for that purpoſe , there 
making Oath, that he was lawfully Married at 
ſuch a time, to ſuch a perſon of good Fame and 

Legitimate, 
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Legitimate. And a Son. being afterwards born of 
ſuch a Bed, the Child and Parents names mult be 
given in by two Witneſles to the ſameMagiltrates 
within a Month, giving Teſtimonies of the Mo- 
thers honourable Reputation; and. if the_Child 
live to the Years of twenty, then the Father of 
| him, or if he be dead the Mother, , or if both be 
dead, the next two Friends of the Blood, do go 
with the Young Man to the Magiltrates, making 
Oath that he is the Son of ſuch and ſuch Parents, 
Married ſuch a Day, and whoſe Birth and Name 
was at ſuch a time ſignifhed and entered upon Re- 
cord, which is done at the Age of twenty Years, 
to the end, that there being every Year a certain 
number choſen out of the Youth, betwixt twenty, 
and five and twenty Years of Ape, to the privi- 
ledge of having Seſſion in the greaf Council and 
Voting in it, he may be capable of; coming into 
that EleCtion, which is a priviledge granted for 
the incouragement of Vertue , Merit being of 
great eſteem with them, and havinga great influ- 
ence upon their Secret Ballot, by which is made 
all their EleCtions ; for although Yenige compared 
with ſome of the Northern parts of Exropr (where | 
Adultery is ſo odious, that the Crime is Capital, | 
a Baſtard uncapable (ſo much as) of his free- 
dom of a Mechanical Society, and a Freeman of 
ſuch Fraternities, Marrying a Baſtard, is for the 
lame, ſo fatto, disfranchized, as in Pruſia, &c.) 
may be ſaid to be highly guilty of uncleanneſs,yet 
compared with other parts of Ttaly, they are not 
ſo, nor guilty of that horrid tin of Sodomy, as 
Rome, Florence, and other parts of that Country 
are : and although Concubines are by the Yener- 
4114 permitted, their Religion (which is Popery) 
allowing 
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allowing it being the Cauſe, yet no Man obſerved 
to be a common haunter of Stews, a Drunkard, or 
exorbitantly given over to his Luſts and Plea- 
ſures, is cverimployed by that wiſe people, who 
believe ſuch men good for nothing. 

Their Government is carried on by ſeveral 
Councils; As firſt, By that called the Great 
Council, conſiſting of all the Patricii or Noble 
Venetians, together with a Duke for life, who as 
he is more a piece of formality, or a Pageant of 
| State, than of Power or Authority , ſo his pre- 
- fence in the Council: is not neceſſary, it being of. 

ten held without him. 

Secondly, By that Conncil called the Signory, 
or the Council of Ten. 

Thirdly, By that Colledge or Council called 
the Senate, qr little Council. 


Fourthly, By that Colledge or Council called 
the Savi or Sages. 

Fifthly, By that Council called the Colledpe. 

And now to fake all theſe Councils in Order, 
the Great Council hath the Legiſlative —_ the 


Choice of the Duke, all the Magiſtrates of the 
| whole Repnublick, and many of the great Officers, 
but not of all, the Senate having the EleCtion of 
ome) and to this end the great Councit meets 
on the Lords Day, and ſometimes on their Holy- 
Days. 

The Signory conſiſts of the Duke, ſix Councel- 
lors choſen by the great Council, and the three 
Preſidents or Chief Judges of their three Chief 
Judicatures, making in all ten, from whence it 
vulgarly called the Council of Ten; this Signory 

rants all Patents, ſends and receives all Foreig! 


eters, peruſeth Embaſſadors Credentials, Li 
vin 
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ving them Audience , without returning any 
other anſwer than that the Duke will confuk 
the Senate and Colledge upon the matter then 
delivered. h 

They take care of the ſafety of the Common- 
Wealth, and that it receive no damaye, ſupprel- 
ſing and puniſhing all Conſpiracies againſt the Go- 
vernment, calling even the Duke himſelf to ac- 
count, if upon any ſcore they find Cauſe todo it, 
eſpecially if they have any ground to ſuſpect his 
deligoing Uſurpation, and have almoſt a general 
ſuper-intendency in all State Concerns ; they have 
alſo a right of going into, and Voting in all the 
Colledges and Committees, and of aſſembling 
the great Council, they ſit every day in the Morn- 
ing, and once in cight days (or ofter 1t there be 
occaſion, with the addition of near thirty of the 
great Officers of State, appointed to that pur- 
poſe, .for all matters of extfaordinary con- 
cern. 

The Senate conſiſts of one hundred and twenty 
of the Nobility , bearing no other Office than 
Members of the Great Council (who are called 
the Pregad;) about the like number of other 
Councellors, Magiſtrates, and Officers of the 
greateſt Rank, who have by their places right 
of Seſſion, with Votes, beſide fifty ſix other Ot- 
hcers of Quality, together with all ſuch perſons 
as have truited the Common-Wealth to ſuch a 
certain ſum as is direCted by the Law; as alſoall 
ſuch Magiſtrates ag have any new concepts tv pro- 
pound for the bringing them into Laws, have a 
= of Seſſion without Votes } ſo that this Coun- 
cit conliſts of two hundred forty ſeven with Votes, 
hfty ſix eminent Officers more, with an uncertain 
number 
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- number of Creditors, and propounders of Laws 
without Votes, all which are called together. by 
the Colledge , which gives notice of it by their 
Officers, and at the time of their meeting by the 
| tole of a Bell, four of the ſix Councellors of the 
Council of Ten, and ſixty of ſuch as have Votes 
in this Council, making the Quorum. 

All Laws are laſt debated by this Council, and 
brought by them to the Great Council for their 
Sanftibn, who have no power of debate, or other 
| thanof receiving or rejecting the Laws propoun- 
ded. The making Peace and War, and all matters 
of State (except ſome extraordinary Caſes, which 
for expedition and ſecrecy, are in the Council of 
Ten) are, after they have been prepared and de- 
bated by the Signory and Colledge, brought by 
them to the Senate for approbation or rejection, 
who do therein as they think fit, in whom is allo 
_ EleCtion of ſome great, and many ſmall Of- 

cers. 

The Council called the Savi or Sages, conliſts 
, of ſixteen perſons. - Six for both Sea and Land 

affairs, who are called the Savi grand;, or Great 
| Sages, five for Land Affairs only, and five for Sea 
Affairs alone. The ſix take care of all Land and 
Sea Aﬀairs in general, the other keep cach to 
their particular Province, without ingaging 10 
one anothers Charge ; they meet every day 104 
Council Room near the Signory, each Order ha- 
ving their Preſident, who propounds in the Coul- 
cil what they have to bring in debate; and when 
any thing is diſcuſſed concerning Land Affairs 
only, in ſuch Caſe the five for Sea are lilent, as 
are alſo the five for Land, in debating any thing 


concerning Sea only ; but the fix Savs go 
aye 
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have a right of Debate and Voting, in all matters 
concerning either Land or Sea in particular, as 
the other two Orders have in matters of a mixt 
nature of both Sea and Land. 

The Colledge (which although for method 
ſake I rank laſt) is of greatelt uſe in the State, 
being a Conjunction of the Signory, and the Savi, 
in all ſix and twenty ; for as they both meet every 
Morning at a certain honr, where in their diſtinct 
Council Rooms, they ſpend ſeparately an hour 
or more in Debate of their ſeveral buſineſs, ſo the 
Savi going to the Room where the Signory lits, 
and joining with them, make that Council they 
call the Colledge. And thus the gradations of de- 
bating and reſolving in matters of State (except 
what is for ſecrecy and expedition committed to 
the Signory alone) is firſt by the Signory and ſix- 
teen Savi, each in their ſeveral Rooms diſtinly. 
Secondly, by them two jointly which make the 
Colledge. And thirdly, by the Senate, who ac- 
cording as they reſolve after Debate, rejects or 
brings all to the Great, Council, who hath only 
the laſt reſolution without debate. And thus much 
may ſerve to ſhew briefly and in general, the me- 
thod of the Venetian Councils, which is all that 
is by this aimed at; for of the ſeveral kinds of 
Magiſtrates, Offices, Officers, their Ballot, and 
their EleQtzons by it, ſo much hath already been 
writ,that it is needleſs to trouble the Reader here 
with any thing more of them, than to obſerve, 
that as Offices are all either honorary or merce- 
nary, ſo the Officers of the firſt kind (as Go- 
vernors of Governments, &c.) are ſo far from ha- 
ving profit added to their honour, that their pla- 
ces are Chargablez and although ſome Military 


© i lmploy- 
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Imployments may be judged to deſerve a benefit, 
by reaſon of the hazard that attends them, yet ſo 
chargable are their honourable Offices in the pe. 
neral, that it is accounted a reward anſwerable 
to the greateſt merit, to confer graris the dignity 
of a Procurator of St. Mark, upon the moſt defer. 
ving perſon, becauſe beſide the honout of it, they 
are alſo thereby freed from having any Offices 
impoſed upon them, and of this Order there are 
' twenty four, whereof nine are always made upon 
the account of merit, and fifteen upon purchaſe, 
which coſts each Purchaſer, though an honour but 
for life only, five or ſix thouſand pound far, 
The Mercenary Offices which have all but fru- 
pal Salaries, are conferred upon perſons ſtanding 
in need of them, for that none but fuch will de- 
ſire them. And as it is not honourable oo ey 
of large ſubſtance, to ſeek Mercenary Offices, fo 
it is accounted itrational, to make honourary ple 
ces (except in Military ſervice ſubject to danger) 
profitahic, the Duke himſelt loſing by his place, 
his income not being ſo much as his inavoidabke 
extraordinary charges are. So that the rule of the 
Venetians is to chule perſons to their honorary it 
ployments of great Eſtates, able to maintain the 
honour and dignity of their places, with the Þt- 
nefit of ſome ſmall Perquiſits,at their own 
and to make the Salaries of their Mercenary Ot 
ces very moderate. All honorary charges are 
the Nobility, fave that the Chancellor (who is 
next the Duke) and the Secretaries, are in tix 
Plebeians, which is to incourage Vertue in them, 
and not to leave them altogether without hopes 
of honourable preferment in the State. They at 


great Encmies to Bribery and Corruption, * 
| _ 7 
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ſevere puniſhers of it when diſcovered. 

The Frame and Conſtitution of this Govern- 
ment, hath in its eye above all other things, ge- 
neral good and ſafety, one of the Excellencies of 
the Yenetians being the largeneſs of their Souls 
for publick Intereſt, wherein they are obſerved by 
Writers to tranſcend all other people, having not 
ft it in the power of the State, to pardon cer- 
tain crimes againſt the Republick as treachery 
in Governors of Garriſons, Conſpiracies againſt 
the Common- Wealth, holding private Correſpon- 
dence with Foreign Princes, or States, or coufen- 
age in Accounts; and if any choſen to an Office, 
intruſted with Money, prove inſolvent, they that 
nominated him thereunto, are reſponſible for him 
tothe State. And anſwerable to theſe Rules,ſeems 
to have been the Complement of a Yenetian Em- 
baſſador , at his taking leave of old Sir Henry 
Vane,when Secretary of State, in telling him, Thar 
England was happy in their King, Country, Nobility 
and Gentry, and would be perfettly happy, had they 
mblick ſprrits;, but of that he ſaid, they had the 
aſt of any people that ever he had the honour to 
now , wherein I wiſh he did not make & true 
Judgment. | 
The Duke is for Life, and- chiefly as a piece of 
cremony, ( without Power ) repreſenting the 
nagnificence of the Republick, every one ſtand- 
ng bare before him : Though kneeling to him, 
iſſing of his hand, painting or cutting of his 
rms or Name in any publick place is not allow- 
d. He can do nothing but in the preſence of four 


z 

* WH! his ſix Councellors of the Council of Ten, and 
no of the three Chief Judges of the Chief Courts 
« Juſtice. He cannot go beyond Malamoca (the 


Haven 


= 
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Haven hard by the City where the Ships ride) nor 
can he marry any of his Children toStrangers, 
without leave of the great Council and Scnate. 
All Letters to the State are direCted to him, and 
Letters to other Princes and States are writ in his 
name, bur no Letters are opened except in the 
preſence of at leaſt four of the ſix Councellors, 
and two of the Chief Judges, the Minutes of the 
Letters ſent out being under-writ by four Councel. 
lors, before the Originals are ſent away. 
Neither his Children, or Grand-Children, can 
be choſen to any of the great Offices during his 
Life, or be Embaſſadors. His Brother cannot be 
General, either at Sea or Land, or an Embaſlador, 
cc, Nor any of his Friends by Confanguinity, be 
during his Life, of the Council of Ten in the 
iviagiſtracy, or Preſident of any of the Colledges; 
ior can any of his Family nominate one to any i} 
Office Temporal or Spiritual; and in all Taxes, 
the Duke bears a greater proportion, than before i 
he was Duke he had done. | 
All men are prohibited upon ſevere peaaltics, WW" 
the making him or any of his Houſe any pit 
ſents; but any Office not relating to the Policy oc 
Juſtice of the State, his Relations are capableol 
As to be of the great Council (as their Birth 
right) a Member of the Senate, a Procuratorl 
St. Mark, or any Office relating to the Arſens, 
Univerſity of Padoua, or the Mint, &Cc. | 
And now by all this it appears, that the Chi 
dren and whole Family of the Duke are preju 
cc by his being called to that Dignity, eſpecial} 
in its being a Charge, and no profit to him, as 
yet there are none of them, but deſire the honor 
ot being Duke, which contradiQs that Princ 
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+ of thoſe that hold it better to be no King, than 
not to be Abſolute; for let them ſpeak their paſ- 
ſion as they pleaſe, we find by this Example, that 
Precedence and Authority is ſo ſweet to the am- 
bitious mind of Man, that men will be content 
to become Priſoners, as this Duke in ſome kind is, 
cren for a ſhadow of Majeſty and Authority, 
though without Power. 

When the Duke dies, the Eldeſt Councellor is 
Vice-Duke, and he with the reſt of the Council 
of Ten, takes poſſeſſion of the Palace, and re- 
mains in it until a new Duke is choſen. Three 
perſons called Inquiſitors, and five called Cor- 
reftors, are choſen by the great Council ; the 
three Inquiſitors inquire into the Adminiſtration 
of the deceaſed Duke, and if he be found to have 
been faulty in it, his Heirs have a Fine laid upon 
them according to the greatneſs of the Crime. 
The five CorreCtors inquire what Laws are neceſ- 
fary for the good of the Republick, that if any 
be found needful, they may be made before a 
new Duke be choſen. © - 

And now as this City is a Member of Jraly, fo 
the general Intereſt of it is the ſame with the 
Country, in uniting with all the ſeveral Eſtates 
of it for ſelf-preſeryation, and being jealous of 
rance, Which this wiſe people are ſure not to be 
anting in, they being perfeft Maſters in the 
knowledge of their Intereſt, and conſtant in the 
purſuance of- it. 


| 


| 


| 
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A SHORT 


DISCOURSE 


UPON THE 


REPUBLICK 


GENOUA 


. HE Coaſt of Traly which runs at tie 
| l foot of the Apennine Hills, along the M+ 

diterranean, betwixt the Rivers of Yar 
and Magre, is called the Coaſt of Genoua, belong 
ingall to that Republick, ſave Final, appertaining 
to the King of Spain, with other ſmall things fo 
the Duke of Savoy and Prince of Monaco, tit 
whole Coaſt being about one hundred and luty 
Miles in length, whereof one hundred and thirt 
Miles at leaſt, is judged to belong to the Genor- 
fers, upon which ſtands the City of Genoua, mic 
about the middle of it. 

This Coaſt though thus long, is in no place (% 
longing to this Common- Wealth) above twell] 
three or twenty four Engliſh Miles broad, 
ia ſome places not ſo much ; it is all Mountain 
from one end to the other, yet affords plenty" 


Wines, Oiles, Lemmons, Oranges, = - 
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Fruits; the Chief Manufactures of the City being 
ſeveral ſorts of Silks, but in Velvcts and Tabbics 
they exceed all other places. 
This City is not great, it is ſeated at the bottom 
of high Hills, the Mediterranean walning the 
Southlide, and being built upwards upon the Hill, 
' renders it very beautiful ro Ships paſlling by at Sea. 
But although the Buildings are generaily the belt 
in Europe, the ſtreets ſave one or two are mean, 
being too narrow, not anſwerable to the Magni- 
ficence of the Structures : and it is probable, that 
the exceſſive heats in Summer (as well as the 
Hillineſs of the place) might for coolneſs, by 
the ſhade of narrow ſtreets, be one cauſe of ma- 
king them fo ſtrait. The City is not only well 
built, but the Land ſome Miles about it, affords 
as good Houſes for Country Buildings as one 
meets with any where. The molt remarkable 
things 1n this place, are the Mold upon the Sca, 
withia which the Ships lie and ride ; the Aqui- 
cuct which ſerves the City with freſh Water, and 
the Walls of the Town, in being carried over 
high Mountains, all three pieces of great Art; 
the laſt being deſigned by Spinela, the great Ne- 
therland General (a Native of this City ) and pur- 
ſued {oon after his Death about forty Years ago, 
or about the Year 1630. The Walls are near 
about five Engliſh Miles in compaſs, but the 
ground within, by reaſon of the Hillineſs of it, 
Is not above two third parts built, yet is reckon- 
ed with Suburbs to contain one hundred aud 
thirty thouſand Souls, which are many for !9 
{mall a place. 

This Common-Wealth is very antient, and un- 
til their Wars with Yenice (which ended in the 


Q 4 Year 
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Year 1381.) whereby they ſuſtained great loſſes, 
they were much more formidable than they have 
been ſince ; and their decay giving incourage- 
' ment to the growing greatneſs of the ſeveral 
Kingdoms of Spain and France, each of them 
deſigned the ſubduing of it, which cauſed along 
time great troubles to it, never ending, until by 
the valour and gallantry of Andreas Doria (a Ct 
| tizen) it was delivered from Foreign Wars, inte. 
ſtine FaCtions, and ſetled in Peace and Liberty, 
This Prince Doria (for ſo he then-was, as the 
Family ſtiÞ remains) 1s ſurely one of the moſt 
Augult Examples of Integrity, Aﬀection, and 
Faitifulneſs to his Country, that is met with in 
any ſtory ; for being ſo great a Captain (eſpeci- 
ally at Sea) that his fame cauſed the moſt potent 
Princes of thoſe times to contend for him (as 
' France and Spain being then at variance, and in 
War, each of thoſe Crowns ſtriving to gain him) 
he made it his rule to ſerve him, by whoſe {er- 
vice he could have the moſt opportunity of pre- 
ſerving his own Country in Liberty; and as he 
always conditioned for it, ſo as ſoon as he found 
either of them to intend breach of Faith with him, 
(as each of them at ſeveral times deſigned the ſub- 
duing of Genora) he left him, and went to the 
other, and not being corruptible by the greatell 
temptations of either Crown, by Conſtancy to 
his Principles, he made them both at Jaſt content 
to leave his Country in Liberty. And further, 
when after this he had delivered them 'in the 
Year 1547. from the deſign of Fieſco (one of 
their Citizens) who aimed at doing the ſame by 
them, as the Xedices had a few Years before 
done by the Common- Wealth of Florence, 11 
Weed Uſurping 
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Uſurping the Government,they would have made 
him Hereditary Duke, he refuſed it, imploying 
all his Power and Authority (which was exceed- 
ing great) in ſetling them under the Government 
of a free State,as they now are,and have ever ſince 
continued, without any conſiderable trouble z and 
being ſatisfied with ſome honorary Priviledges 
conferred upon his Family, was content to have 
the chief of it {as too great, and therefore danger- 
ous in ſo ſmall a Republick) excluded bearingany 
Office in the Government ; as for the ſame reaſon 
ſome other Families are at this day, wherein they 
att wiſely, no Common- Wealth being ſafe where 
any in the Government exceeds in Riches, Power 
or Greatneſs. And although it may be ſuppoſed 
that Oliver Cromwell (did he know the ſtory) 
eſteemed this ſclf-denial great folly, and deſpiſed 
his Memory for it, yet the Faithſulneſs of Doria 
remains an honour to his Family, whereas the 
falſeneſs of the other will be a perpetual ſtain to 
his; for although Cromwels Ambition; in dividing 
his Party that he might Rule, may be reckoned 
as the Foundation of his Majeſtics Bleſſed Reſtau- 
ration, and upon that account advantageous to 
the Kingdom, yet he intending no ſuch thing in it, 
but on the contrary, the ſetting of himſelf up in 
oppoſition to the King, deſerves no thanks, or 
honourable memory, but deteſtation and abhor- 
rency for it. 

The Artifices which Fieſco uſed for Uſurplng the | 
Government of this Republick, were much like 
Cromwels praCtices, in pretending great zeal for 
publick good, with unbounded Charity towards 
the Poor, and any indigent neccſſitous Families 
or Perſons,” carrying courteouſly and obligingly 
towards 
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towards. Friends, Strangers and Inferiours, and 
diſſemblingly towards all he ſuſpeCted were Ene- 
mies to his deſign, flily and cunningly accuſing the 
Senate of ill Government, and infuſing ill opini, 
ons into the people of them, as alſoof the Family 
of Prince Doria, becauſe likely to oppole him in 
his deſign, until having got a party, he ſeized the 
Town without any oppolition, ſave what Andreas 
Doria and his Nephew (who was {lain in it) made, 
but when having all at his own devotion, goin 
proudly as well as needleſly the ſame Day in Tri- 
umph, to take poſſeſſion of the Gallies lying in 
the Harbour, in paſſing a long plank to one of 
them he fell into the Sea, where having his Ar. 
mour on he ſunk right down, and ſo ended his 
deſign with his Days. Tradition reports him to 
have bcen puſhed over by one that followed him, 
although not mentioned in ſtory, to avoid the en- 
tailing a revenge in his Family, but whether it 
was true or no, it is not material for any to be 
to0 curious therein, 

His Death made ſuch a Confuſion in his Party, 
that Andreas Doria: (then very Aged) taking the 
advantage of it diſperſed them, {ſet the Senate at 
liberty (who were before Priſoners) and became 
agaln the Founder of the Common-Wealth, F+ 
ſos Body being found, was judged to be carried 
ſome Leagues to Sea, and with diſgraceful Cere- 
monies caſt into it ; his Eſtate to be Confiſcated, 
hÞ Palace demoliſhed, and by Sentence never any 

ouſe more to be built where it ſtood, ſo that 
the ruins of his Houſe remains until this day 8 
Monument of his Treachery; as on the contrary, 
the ſtately and curious Statues in white Mardle 


of Andreas Doria, and his | Nephew ( _— 
| ain 
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ſlain) ſtanding on each ſide of the Stairs alcend- 
10g the Senate Houſe of this City, arc true memos 
rials of their Vertues. 

The diſturbance that this Republick formerly 
met with in their Government, cauſed great un- 
ſafety in City and Country, which in ſome mca- 
ſure continued long after; and although the Se- 
nate hath of late Years reduced both to great fec- 
curity, ſome Travellers making uſe of, former 
times, ſeem to pride much in telling ſtrange ſ[to- 
ries of it at this day. ' It was once my lot to hear 
one come out of Jraly, but, few Weeks before my 
ſelf, affirm amongſt other things of like nature, 
that beſides the daily Murthers committed in Ge- 
noua, there were twenty thouſand Highway men 
in their Dominions, the Heads whereof were per- 
ſons of the beſt Families in Genoua, that lived 
upon robbing, whereas if all that travel through 
their Territories were robbed none cſcaping,there 
are not (as I have cauſe to belicve) Travellers 
enough by Land (molt going thither by Sea to 
avoid the dreadful Mountains and Precipices) to 
maintain a hundred Thieves, for having my ſelf 
travelled (within a few Months after this Gentle. 
man left /aly) through their Dominions, from 
one end to the other of all that is well travellable ; 
I neither mct one Traveller, nor hczard of onc 
Thief ; nor whilſt I ſtaid in Gerowa, which was fe- 
veral Weeks, did I hear of one Mutrther, nor 
found cauſe to forbear in the darkeſt Nights 
walking the ſtrcets, when my occalions required 
it. Tinſtance in this, firſt to ſhew how little heed 
is to be given to the reports of ſome Travellers, 
who ſpeaking olten out of Envy, Paſlion, or Fool- 
iſh Vanity, in magnifying the dangers they have 
palled, 
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paſſed, care not what they ſay, as this Gentleman 
did not, who being in Years, and Governour to 
a young Gentleman of Quality , could not but 
know better. Secondly, That Travellers may not 
thereby- be diſcouraged ; For I cannot but reckon 
this a very equal Common- Wealth, and well 
worth Viſiting, having had no cauſe whilſt I was 
there, or at Yenice, to complain of Inſolency in 
either of the places, as is ordinary with ſome to 
accuſe them of : The greateſt danger that I could 
obſerve in travelling /raly, being in making young 
Gentlemen (not well grounded in Religion) A- 
theiſts, by finding ſo much Impiety , and little 
Zeal ina Country, which pretends to Infallibility 
in Religion, and to be the Mother of it. 

The Nobility of Genoua, having the liberty of 
other Countries, 1n converling with Strangers or 
their own Citizens, are very civil init (as | have 
cauſe to ſay) towards ſtrangers as well as the reſt. 
But the Yerersans, being by nature or cuſtom more 
reſerved, have little converſe with Travellers, and 
the Nobility there , wearing a diſtinguiſhing ha- 
bit, by which they are known, it is dangerous 
to affront any of them; but as it is ſo in behalf 
of them for the maintaining the honour of their 
Order, ſo on the contrary, the Law is ſevere 
againſt them, if they diſhonour their quality in 
abuſing others, they having no ſuch Law in either 
place, as will juſtify any of them, in —_ 
. Creditor. for demanding a juſt Debt of (may be) 
ſeven Years or more ſtanding, or for not bearing 
patiently the being couſened with a falſe Mort: 
gage or Title of Land , all the opprobrious 
names imaginable, as in ſome other Countries, 


where if the loſer in return give the Debtor any 
| | thing 
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thing more than a ſad look, as in telling him he 
Couſened him, or call him Knave (though one 
who peradventure common fame ſpeaks void of 
all moral honeſty)he ſhall be undone for it,though 
the keeping of his Family from ſtarving might 
provoke him to ſay what he did, the Plea of Ju- 
itifying not being allowed in the plaineſt matters 
of fact; a thing which ſeems to tend much to 
the incouraging of that oppreſſion, which is ſome- 
times met with from great perſons; for were 
Merit and Vertue (which is all that is truly va- 
luable in men.) made neceſſary ingredients in ac- 
quiring of honour and reſpeCt from others, Im- 
morality would not raign ſo much in the World 
as it doth z and ſince we find by experience, that 
reverence and reſpect will follow juſt and honour- 
able carriage and actions in great perſons, and 
that even almoſt to adoration, it 1s pity Vice 
ſhould any where be priviledged. 

The liberty that is taken in theſe Cities in the 
time of their Carnivals, cannot with right be ob- 
jected againſt them as any proof of Inſolency,that 
being a time of general Licence, taken by perſons 
indiſguiſe, like thoſe that in Winter have lately 
uſed Maſquerading in London, where they exceed 
the /calians, in ſome times forcing their entrance 
into other mens Houſes contrary to the will of 
th: Owners; ſo that if men would but make uſe of 
that Golden Rule, of doing as they would be done 
by, they would find no cauſe to cry out, as ſome- 
times they do, of the Infolencies of the Genoneſers 
and YVenetians ; for though it muſt be confeſſed, 
that the Jralians in general are of more unconyver- 
ſable natures, and more impatient under affronts 
than other people, yet thoſe qualities are not - 

. e 
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be imputed to either of theſe Cities and their * 
Territories, more than to any other parts of /raly, 
nor ſo much as to thoſe places in this Country nn- 
der the King of Spam; neither could I find any | 
Cauſe to blame the Government of theſe Repub- 
licks of Oppreſlion, as is'oft the Vanity of Tra 
vcllers to do; For firſt their ſeveral Revenues are 
not ſo great, as render them guilty thereof, that 
of Gerorza not being a hundred thouſand pounds 
far. per annum, nor of Yenice above eight or nine 
hundred thouſand pounds, which 1s not much 
conlidering their Domintons, and their neceſſary 
defence againſt their envious Neighbours, Se- 
condly what is leavied 1s equally laid upon the 
people, and then honeſtly expended for publick 
good and the neceſſities of the State, without 
having any of it vainly waſted, or wantoned away, 
their Salaries not being ſuch as their Officers can 
raiſe great Eſtates by, their Taxcs in both places 
being too moderate to bear either Couſenage or 
large Wages; and the freedom of living, and fe- 
curity at Yenice is ſo great, that were they Prote- 
ſtants as they arc Papiſts, I ſhould chuſe next my 
own Country, to live there before any other 
Country that ever I ſaw; for I take it for an un- 
Gaceniable truth, that where the Taxes are no more 
than are neceſſary for ſupport of the Government, 
without bad Husbandry or profuſeneſs, and e- 
qually leavied, the Government cannot be Ty- 
rannical. 

This may well expect the cenſure of thoſe, who 
being ingaged in maintaining an oppoſite Chara- 
cter, cannot digeſt. contradiction ; but ſince I ne- 
ver found worſe from theſe people than I have 


here obſerved, it were ingratitude, and gu 
j Tc 
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the Laws of Society, to ſpeak ill of them, under 
whoſe protection | have lived, and that never did 
me harm; or having occaſion to mention them, 
not to bear a ſutable teſtimony to my experience, 
though to the diſagreeing with ſuch perſons, who 
either as nauſeating every thing that is againſt 
their Appetites, wanting an even and unbiaſſed 
mind, or _— reports upon credit, do load 
them with undeſerved reproaches. And none 
that know me, will imagine I can be led to this 
by partiality or favour to any thing but truth, 
- being far ſrom an admirer of their Form of Go- 
yernment, though | think well of their Admiai- 
ſtration (as that which ſupplies the defect in the 
other) which is the greatelt thing in all Govern- 
ments, For when equality is the rule, peaceable 
ſucceſs and proſperity will be the certain effects 
of it, as appears by this City, where the Magj- 
ſtrates are ſo free of all jealouſies and fears, that 
they do not think one Souldier in the Town need- 
ful for their ſecurity. Nay the ten Lacqueys and 
other Servant which the Duke is obliged to main- 
tain at his own charge, are not permitted to 
wear Arms. 
And ſutable to my obſervation of them herein, 
Ll find the forementioned Author of that Book, 
called che Eſtates, Empires, and Principalities of 
the World, writ in French and tranſlated by 
Mr Grmmſton Serjeant at Armes, bearing this teſti- 
mony of the Yenettans in their Government (viz.) 
Finally, there is a wonderful equality, worthy of much 
Commendations, in this City, they reſpett neither poor 
nor rich, Gentlemen nor common people;, who (asl 
have faid) have ſome ſhare in this Common- 
Weale, enjoying many Offices which are very 
| | beneficial 
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beneficial to them : from whence it is, tiat the 
people are much affefted unto the Nobility, ſhew. 
ing themſelves very humble towards them, inre. 
quital of which, the Gentlemen are their Pro. 
teCtors, favouring them 1n all their neceſſities, 
advancing them to honours whereof they arecz 
pable. This Signory hath great regard to Po 
verty, for the which they provide by all good 
means, ſpending much money 1n keeping down 
the price of Bread, and other things neceſſary 
for the life of man, whereby tiey make the 
poor, not only ſubject, but even Slaves to them; 
it is therefore no wonder if the people do wil 
lingly, and without grudging, bear all their bur- 
thens , during the neceſſities of the Common- 
Weale. 

The people of other Towns ſubject unto this 
Eſtate, are in like manner very faichful, for that 
he that goes to govern them , hath no other 
end but to do juſtice to every man, and to 
aſliſt the Towns which are under his Charge, For 
in doing 1o, at his return he obtains the greater 
Honours, but if he govern himſelf otherwiſe, te | 
is puniſhed and no more imployed. * And belide 
theſe reaſons for the people loving the Venetian 
Government, there is this alſo, that they are not 
charged with inſupportable Cuſtoms and Impol: 
tions, as ſome miſerable Towns are by Tyradts 
. (and the ſame Author goes further) preferring 
their Form, manner of Government, Admili- 
tration, and good Laws, ſo much before all 
other Common-Wealths, that he afficms, thoſe 
may be ſaid to have been governed by men that 
were greedy of ſpoil and blood,and this hath beel 
guided by the Creator of all things, found jor 
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and framed by Philoſophers with a perfect com- 
polition, &c. And thus much being not my 
words, but tac words of Mr. Grimſton already pub- 
liſhed in Engliſh, it will I ſuppoſe ſufficiently ju- 
ſtifie me in my ſence of the City of Yerice. 
Aſter the Genoueſers were delivered by Andreas 
Doria, from the dangers threatned by the FaCti- 
ons then raigning, and from all fears of Aſſaults 
from either French or Spaniard , to reduce their 
Government to a certainty, which during their 
troubles, had in ſome Years before ſuffered many 
alterations, they cauſed in the Year 1570. a Re- 
giſter to be made of all their free Citizens, which 
then conſiſted of five hundred twenty four diſtin 
Families, and of two: thouſand one hundred 
twenty four individual perſons gf ancient Noble 
Extraction, and of Chict City Families four hun- 
dred eighty ſeven, with a greater number of in- 
dividual perſons belonging to them ; upon all 
which Regiltred perſons (they alone being called 
Free Citizens) and all ſuch as ſhould deſcend from 
them born in Genoua, or in the Country nnder 
their obedience, taking up their Freedoms by be-.. 
ing lnregiltred, not being infamous, nor having 
exerciſed any Mechanical Trades within three 
Years before their Election to any place, is ſetled 
the right of Government; providing alſo, that 
though Infamy or Mechanical Trailes ſhould de- 
grade a Citizen as to Government, yet it ſhould 
not prejudice his Legitimate Children, being of 
honourable reputation, and arriving afterwards 
at a better condition, but that ſuch ſhould be 
reſtored to their Anceſtors Rights and Priviledges; 
and that to trade by Exchange, in Commodities 
of Silk or Woollen, to go to Sta or negotiate in 
any 
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any ſuch like way, without Keeping open Shop, 
ſhould be permitted to any free Citizen without 
prejudice to his quality. 

But though the Government of this City con- 
ſiſts thus in the general of Hereditary Freemen 
(all the relt of the Inhabitants being reckoned 
Unfree) yet for the incouragement of Vertne in 
the Untree men, the Signory, Colledge and Coun- 
cil in Conjunction, have it in.their power every 
Fanuary to Elect what number they pleaſe. (not 
having the recommendation of any Prince or 
State) and not exceeding ten out of the Unfree * 
Inhabitants to be of the number of the Regiſtred 
and Free Citizens, beſide that the unregiſtred 
Citizens are eligible to many creditable Offices. 

Of Free Citizens and ſuch as belong to Genoa, 
there are ſeveral who bear the Titles of Princes, 
Marqueſles, and Counts, from their Lands pur- 
chaſed of the King of Spain, in Naples, Sicily, 
Millain, &c. ſold unto them by ſeveral of thok 
Kings upon condition not to Alienate their In- 
terelt to any but a Citizen of Genoua, to the end 
that by their Eſtates lying in his Territories, he 
may keep the City in a dependance upon hm, 
the Government of which (ſave that in 1t none 
are born Senators as the Noble YVenetians are, but 
come to it by Elettion) reſembles much that of 
Venice, their Afﬀairs being carried on by five ſeve- 
ral Colledges or Councils, as the Yenetian G0- 
vernment 1s, (viz.) | 

1. Firſt, By a Duke (who is ſtiled moſt [lluſtr 
ous) Choſen for two Years, with a Council of 
four hundred, which they call their Senate, but 
1s ther greateſt Council and Legiſlative Powe, 


Elected annually out of the Freemen. 
; S:condly, 
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2, Secondly, By a Council called the Signory. 
\ 3. Thirdly, By a Council called the Colledge. 

4. Fourthly, By an Aſſembly called the Council. 

5- Fifthly, By that made up of the Signory 
and Colledge joined in one. ; 

The great Council called the Senate, conſiſts of 
the Signory and Colledge, with four hundred 
Elected annually out of the Freemen, living in 
the City, twenty five Years of Age, having been 
four Years at leaſt a Regiſtred Citizen, and not 
having been of the Council the Year before, the 
Electors having notwithſtanding a liberty, not cx- 
ceeding lixty perſons, to make cheice of as many 
as they pleaſe, betwixt twenty rwo and twenty 
hve Years of Age, to be of the four hundred,three 
hundred of which, beſide the Members of the 
Signory and Colledge, being the Qor:m. 

This Senate by four parts of five, gives SanCti- 
on to new Laws, grants by pluralities of Votes 
new Taxes or Impoſitions, and chuſeth Officers to 
many Offices, but not to all, ſome being in the 
Eleftion of the Signory, Colledge, and Council 
joined, unfree Inhabitants being Eligible to many 
of them. 

The Signory conſiſts of the Duke and twelve 
Councellors, that have been ten Years free, cal- 
led Governours (who bear the Title of Magnifh- 
cent) holding their places for two Years, and 
are not Eligible again in five, theſe together with 
the Duke, decide moſt qu: tions by e:gh1t Votes, 
but in ſome Caſes by eleven ; they receive and 

rite Letters, give Audience to Embaſſadors, 

grants Patents, and order the payment of Money, 

-c, andit in matters of publick nature they do 

Not agree, they call the Colledge to them, ne 
R 2 | 1 


if ſtill they differ, they call the Council, and then 


the matter in debate is concluded by plurality of 


Votes. 

The Colledge conſiſts of eight Members called 
Procurators, choſen for two Years (and in four 
after not Eligible) together with all ſuch as haye 
been Dukes, who are Procurators during Life. 

This Colledge decides all matters in debate by 
two parts of three, manageth the Revenue, lets 
to Farm, buys and ſells for the Republick, and 
in caſe of difference , they call the Signory to 
their aſſiſtance, and if ſtill they diſagree, they call 
the Council, and ſo conclude all matters by plu. 
rality of Votes. 

That called the Council, conſiſts of the Signory, 
Colledge, and one hundred more, choſen out l 
the four hundred of the Senate, eighty of which, 
beſide the Signory and Colledge, being the Qu 
rum; theſe have no ſingle work, but in general, 
the laſt debate of Laws, and many other Caſes 
brought to them by the Signory and Colledg: 
joined, which being allowed of, are brought by 
them to the Senate, who reſolves by plurality 
without debate. 

The Signory and Colledge joined , hath tic 
right of ordinary Pardons, carried by twopatt 
of three, but High-Treaſon , Patricide , falk 
Coiners, killing a publick Officer, &-c. cannot 
pardoned, but by two third parts of the Signo!y, 
Colledge, and Council united. 

The firſt debate of all new Laws (agreeadl 
with their Fundamentals) Peace, and War, g1v% 
aſſiſtance to their Friends, and making Alliant 
with Foreign States, &c. is by the Signory abd 
Colledge joined , and what is reſolved _— 


ths 
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them with four parts of five, they bring to the 
Council for their allowance, but all matters in- 
terfering (in the leaſt) with the ſundamentals 
agreed upon in the Year 1576. (when they per- 
fected their Model of Government) and laying 
of new Taxes, with ſome other Caſes, are brought 
to the Senate or Great Council, where all is re- 
ſolved by plurality of Votes, without debate, 
taken by the Ballot, waich is uſed in all their de- 
ciſions, by every Council. Beſide theſe five Col- 
ledges, there are five perſons called Conſervators 
of the Laws, whoſe Office anſwereth their name, 
in looking to the keeping of the Laws, and Ad- 
miniſtring Oaths to the EleCtors, they being 
always preſent at the Election of all the Col- 
ledges.” 

The Duke muſt dwell in the publick Palace, 
where he is accompanied by two of the twelve 
Governours, who remain always with him ; he 
is to be one inhabiting in the City, that hath not 
been Dake in five Years before, that is fifry Years 
of Age, no Baſtard (for though a natural Son 
of a Noble Genoneſer, may be of the great Coun- 
cil, he canngt be Duke) and that hath an Eſtate 
able to ſupport the Dignity of the place, and is 
not to lie one Night out of the City, without ha- 
ving firſt obtained leave of the Senate ; he pro- 
pounds in the Senate and Council, all Laws or 
other matters of- publick concern, and having 
according to his EleCtion ſerved two Years lcſs 
three Days, he leaves the publick Palace, and re- 
lies to his own Houſe, where he remains private 
for eight days, in which time,” inquiry being 
made into his Adminiſtration, if he be found to 
lave faithfully diſcharged his Truſt, he is mate 
R 3 Procu- 
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Procurator during Life, 'if otherwiſe, he is pro 
ceeded againſt as a Criminal, 

Many Circumſtances concerning Magiltrates, 
Offices and the qualification of them, as alſo be. 
longing to the Ballot , with the manner of it, 
might be inſtanced in, but there hath already been 
ſo much writ of them by others, that more iz 
needleſs. 

And now as to the particular Intereſt of Genoug, 
that differs nothing from the general Intereſt of 
Italy, ſave that as they have great ſums of Money 
due to them from the Crown of Spain, and hold 
conſiderable Lands of him in Naples and Milam, 
ſo they are more particularly obliged to hold fair 
with that King than with any other Potentate, 
though they muſt do the ſame towards France, as 
not being able to conteſt with them; and thus 


much ſhall ferve at preſent for Jtaly, and its two 
great Cities Of Yenice and Genoa. 


247 
THE 


INIEREST 


OF 


DENMAR K: 


FT: Crown hath nothing more leſt of 
that which is properly called Denmark. 
than Zutland (lyingſuPon the Maine, and 
joining upon the Dutchy of Holſter) with certain 
iflands in the Baltick Sea, as the Iſle of Zeland 
(which is the Chicf, and wherein ſtands Copenha- 
gen, the Rings Principal Reſidence, and Metro- 
polis of the Kingdom) Fenunen, Langland, Laland, 
Bornholme, Falſter, and Femerne, al lying 1n the 
Faſt Sea, and Friezeland or Izeland in the North 
Seaz there are many more ſmall Iſlands in the Bal- 
:1ck , but being of little or no conlideration, | 
omit the naming of them. | 
Until the late Wars betwixt this Crown and 
that of Sweden, that in the Years 1643. to 1645. 
and again inthe Years 1656. and 1657. &c. This 
King loſt ſome places to the Swedes, both in the 
Baltick and upon the easin, on the Northſide of 
that Sea joining upon Sweden; this Kingdom lay 
upon both ſides of the Eaſt Sca, but hath now 
nothing remaining on the Northſide, ſo that Den- 
mark_1s at preſent bounded by Germany, the 
North and Baltick (or Eaſt) Scas. 
R 4 But 
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But beſides Denmark thus deſcribed and boun.- 
ded, this King hath ſtill the Kingdom of Norway, 
divided from Sweden on the Eaſt by great Moun. 
tains, having the Northern Sea 6n all other ſides, 
and in Germany half the Dutchy of Holſtein, part 
of thoſe Countries called Ditchmarſh and 1derſey, 
lying on the North Sea, and his ſhare of thetwo 
Counties of Oldenbureh and Delmenhurſt, fallen 
lately to him by the Death of their Earl, who dy. 
ing without Legitimate Children, this King and 
the ſeveral Dukes of Holſter Goddorp, and Hol: 
ſtein Ploen, were his Heirs. 7 

Denmark is an ancient Kingdom, the preſent 
Prince being according to their account, the hun- 
dred and ſecond King of ſeveral Families, all or 
moſt Elected, and until the Year 1660. this King 
writ himſelf Elective of Dexmark, and Hered:- 
tary only of Norway, and his other Domini 
Ons. 

Whilſt this Crown was Elective they had a 
ſtanding Senate of the Gentry or Nobility (Den: 
mark under that Government not allowing of 
any dignity beſide that of a Gentleman, fave the 
Order of the Elephant, and what they had by Of: 
fices) without whom the King had not much 
Power, but in the late Wars between them and 
the Swedes, the laſt King having got the Com 
mand of an Army, and made himſelf Maſter of 
it, and the City of Copenhagen, took the oppor- 
tunity ſoon after the Concluſion of the'Peace with 
Sweden, to cauſe the Gates of the Town to be 
ſhur, into which he, the Senate, and moſt of the 
Nobility were retired ; permitting who would to 
come 1n, but ſuffering none for eight days to g0 


" gut, And then the 17, Ofob, 1660, he perſinade 


A 
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the Senate of the Kingdom, much againſt their 
wills, not only to deliver up to him the Inſtru- 
ment which was always in their keeping (called 
in Dutch a Pandfeſte) which according to Law he 
had after his EleCtion Signed, Sealed, and Sworn 
unto, as King Elect, but alſo to abſolve him from 
his Oath, Deveſting themſelves of their Power, 
and Inveſting him with it, acknowtfedging him as 
their Hereditary and Abſolute King, for him and 
his Heirs for ever; from which time, he hath 
ever ſince writ himſelf Hereditary King of Den- 
mark , and exerciſed a deſpotical Government, 
whereas before, he writ but King Elect of Den- 
mark . and Hereditary only of Norway. The next 
day being the 18, of Oftober, he was with ſolemn 
Ceremony publickly upon a Theater Inſtalled , 
having then the Globe , Sword , Scepter, and 
Crown delivered to him by the Senate, who ma- 
king Vertue of neceſſity, ſaluted kim by his new 

acquired Addition, . 
This alteration was with the more eaſe effect- 
ed, becauſe the Citics, Commonalty and Clergy 
having none of them any ſhare in the Govern- 
ment, either by themſelves of Repreſentatives, 
all Power and Authority being in the King, toge- 
ther with a ſtanding Senate of a few Gentlemen, 
who (from bearing hard as the people. thought 
upon them) had in [traights little Intereſt left be- 
yond the Gates of their own Houſes , when by 
the misfortune of the War they were driven 
into Copenhagen, whither the King with his Army 
was retired, there remained little more for him 
todo inthe Caſe, than to let them know what he 
would have them to do, or upon refuſal, to tell 
them their doom; for the people reflecting (as 
in 


i 
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in ſuch Caſes they always do) upon their Go- 
vernours, as the cauſe of their miſery, were at 
firſt well-pleaſed with the Change, as ſick men 
are with the change of Beds, but as I have heard 
it was not long before they repented the Muta- 
tion, finding ſoon a difference betwixt a Govern- 
ment at the will of one man ſolely (in oppoſition 
to which Solomon faith, That in the multitude of 
Councellors there i: ſaſety) and in Conjunttion with 
others, whoſe Intereſt in a great meaſure was 
bound up with the good and proſperity of the 
Community : but however it was obtained, this 
preſent King being a perſon of more than ordi. 
nary moral Vertues, exerciſing his Power mode- 
rately and wiſely, he will without doubt, during 
his time, maintain this new Government; but 
ſhall the Crown at any time fall to a weak or dil- 
ſolute Prince, it is more than probable, that the 
Nobility will then remember their ancient Rights, 
and think it lawful to recover by Force, what was 
by Force or Fraud taken from them; for as I am 
informed, though the King ſince he was Heredi- 
tary, hath aſſumed the Conferring Titles of Ho- 
nour, as of Barons and Counts, &'c. which they 
never before did , few or none of the ancient 
Gentry do accept of thoſe Dignities, as if they 
aftected the old way of Government better than 
the new. 

In this deſign the King had not one of the No- 
bility of the Country that joined with him, nor 
was the Cabal more in number, beſide the King 
and Queen, than three, (viz.) Monſieur Gabell of 
mean Birth, but Chief Miniſter of State (who is 
by this King laid aſide) the Biſhop of Copenhagen, 
and the Maior or Burgo-Maſter of the Town, not 

| one 
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one of which was a Gentleman, or>is yet made 
one, or have had any title conferred upon them, 
as hath been done to others fince the making of 
the Crown Hereditary , ſaving that the Biſhop 
had the bare Title of Archbiſhop given him, du- 
ring his Life, without any increaſe of Revenue or 
Juriſdiction, his Succeſſor having only the empty 
Title as before of Biſhop; and it is probable, (ac- 
cording to the Proverb) that though the King lo- 
ved the Treaſon he hated the Traytors, not think- 
ing them worthy to be ennobled, that had be- 
trayed the Liberty of their Country, than which 
no crime can be more odious. ; 

: Anciently Sweden was eſteemed ſubordinate 
to Denmark, and was often under the Govern- 
ment of that Kingdom, but not being able to 
bear the Daniſh Yoke, they caſt it off, and ma- 
king Guſtavus Errikſon, Grandfather to Guſtavus 
Adolphus (a private Nobleman) in the Year 1528, 
King, they revolted from Denmark, and thereby 
entailed unto Poſterity an implacable Enmity be- 
twixt the two Crowns, which having ſeveral 
times ſince broke out into War, and ended for 
the molt part with advantage to the Swedes, they 
are now become Superiour to thoſe they were 
before in ſubordination unto, whereby the quar- 
rel is made the more irreconcilable, 

Formerly Denmarks Chief Intereſt (in refe- 
rence to Futland, and Holſtein, which are conti- 
guous to Germany, and the latter a Member of 
It) was to join with the Princes of the Empire, 
againſtany Incroachers upon their common Liber- 
ties, and it is ſtill the ſame witfthem z but beſide 
this, it is their Intereſt to be always upon theic 
Guard towards Sweden, who have of late m_ 
alme 
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aimed at the ſole Dominion of the Baltick, and 
will not fail to attempt it, when any probable 
opportunity and advantage is offered him ; and 
 as1t isatrue Maxim, That by the ſame way that 
any Prince acquires Dominion, by the ſame way 
he mult keep it: So as the laſt King got by Force 

his abſolute Power and Hereditary Title,this muſt 
by the ſame way preſerve it, not thinking that 
the ancient Nobility, who have old Roots of Li. 
berty, can eaſily digeſt their being by violence 
(* their flying into Copenhagen in time of War 
or ſecurity) being forced thereunto by the Kings 
Not proteCting them) deveſted of their ancient 
Rights and Priviledges, derived to them from 
their Anceſtors by many hundred of Years; or 
that they will not think it lawful for themat any 
time, when itis in their power, to recover again 
by force, what was by ſuch means taken from 
them z and therefore as from the laſt Kings Uſur- 
pation, perpetual jealouſies are likely to be conti- 
nued betwixt the Crown and the Nobility, ſo it 
will probably, at one time or other, give an ad- 
vantage to the Swede. And therefore it is further 
the Intereſt of this King, to hold a Cloſe League 
and Correſpondence with the States of Holland, 
who can in his neceſſities come beſt by Sea to his 
relief, and who (as may be preſumed) will never 
be backward in it, in that 1t is their Intereſt, as 
well to keep Denmark_under an abſolute Domint- 
on (becauſe ſuch a Conſtitution will never admit 
of any great Improyement of Trade to the lel- 
ſening of theirs);gs it is to keep the ballance be- 
twixt the two Notthern Kings, without ſuffering 
either of them to ingroſs the whole Baltick, from 


whence they have their Naval Commadities _ 
they 
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they cannot be without; and that the States of 
Holland are ſeniible of this concern, they have 
given ſeveral teſtimonies 1n our time, 

For when Chriſtian the Foyrth King of Denmark, 
being inflated with his ſuppoſed ſtrength at Sea, 
did think in the Year 1644. to have run down the 
Swedes, the Hollanders ſupplied them with twenty 
Ships, by whoſe help they gave the Dane ſuch 
an overthrow at Sea, as he hardly in a long time 
after recovered (if they have yet done it) and 
again, when the Swedes were lately ſo much Ma- 
ſters of Denmark, that had not the Dare recei- 
ved aſliſtance, the Swedes had in all probability 
carried their Kingdom, and within a ſhort time 
after all the Baltick ; then Holland ſeaſonably ſent 
them in the Year 165g. a very conſiderable aid, 
both by Sea and Land, by whoſe means, together 
with the interpoſition of the Long Parliament of 
England (which after his Majeſties Reſtauration 
was by him proſecuted ) an equal Peace was made 
betwixt the two Kings, cach being kept within 
tolerable limits : but the Swedes being thus pre- 
vented in ſwallowing up of Denmark, when they 
had faid in their Hearts all was their own, they 
cannot yet remember it, without paſſion, though 
the States of Holland deſerve ſo little blame for it, 
that they merit (even from their Enemies) ho- 
nour and applauſe, for not only ſo well under- 
ſtanding, bur alſo for conſtantly and ſtoutly pur- 
ſuing their true Intereſt, without which it were 
impoſſible for them to ſtand; for although a Mo- 
narchy may live (though poorly) when its Inter- 
eſt is not followed, a Republick can hardly ſyb- 
fiſt where it is miſſed; the nature of that Go- 
vernment being (from rhe impaticnce and mutr- 
noulſneſs 
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nouſneſs of'the people,) either to flouriſh or not to 
be at all. 

There are ſome who do not only accuſe Den. 
mark of miſſing their Intereſt in an unreaſonable 
inequality in the diſtribution of their Church 
Lands,allowing to thoſe they call Biſhops (though 
ſuch as have only a bare ſuperintendant Antho- 
rity) Revenues exceeding in proportion the 
riches of the Nation, and to the reſt of the Mi. 
niſters, a miſerable Livelyhood ; but alſo in fo 
doing of great impolicy, rendring it a prejudice 
to that Kingdom, wrelting the lowneſs of the 
Nation to the making good that Notion of no 
Biſhop no Poverty. But though I cannot deny the 
obſervation to be for the moſt part true, yet if 
the Danes be concerned in it, I muſt put the ſtreſs 
thereof (as to them) upon the Revenue rather 
than a Coercive Power tyrannically exerciſed, as 
in ſome other Countries to the obſtrufting Trade 
and Induſtry; for they cannot be guilty _ 
thing of that nature, having no Juriſdiction 
them. - And therefore, ſince the Reformers in Den- 
mark, have ſtripped their nominal Biſhops of all 
Power, Authority, and preheminence, allowing 
them no more precedence than what is below the 
 nteaneſt Gentleman (which being in a Kingdom 
crolleth that falſe Maxim, of No Biſhop, No King) 
they cannot be concerned in this Proverb fur- 
ther than in an unequal diſtribution of their 
Church Reyenues; but as the Notion had its riſe 
in time of Popery, ſo it reacheth only to Po- 
piſh Biſhops, againſt whom the truth of it may 
indeed be made out by comparing the proſperity 
of Proteſtant Countries under Reformation to 


what they were before, as alſo amongſt Papiſts 
themlelves 
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themſelves the riches of thoſe leaſt under the 
Dominion of the Church, to thoſe moſt under it, 
as of Yemce to other parts of Italy, France to Spain, 
and even in France, the Reformed to the Papiſts, 
as appears by the former having no common 
Beggers among them, though the latter are crow- 
ded with them. And were the Revenue of the 
Biſhops (or rather Prolocutors of the Clergy) of 
this Country, where (as in ſome other Reformed 
Churches) there is not allowed any civil juriſ- 
diction to their Eccleſiaſticks, ſo much againſt 
the Intereſt of Denmark as ſome will ſuggeſt, it 
cannot be thought but they who have formerly 
had a very wiſe Senate and great Stateſmen, 
would ere this have reformed the error, eſpeci- 
ally ſince they as well as all other Lutherans, 
know that the Notion of Sacriledge in the Caſe, 
is a grand Popiſh Church Cheat, which they have 
a long time impoſed upon the World ; for ſurely 
it is as lawful for Proteſtant Princes, in their own 
Dominions, to alienate Church Lands , without 
the Popes Conſent, as it is for Popiſh Princes to 
do it in their Territories, with his Approbation, 
| as they have inal! Ages and Countries frequently 
practiſed. 

At the Treaty at Munſter in the Year 1648. 
four Biſhopricks (as is mentioned in the Intereſt 
of Germany) were made ſecular Principalities, 
and given to the EleCtor of Brardenburgy, as alſo 
a great ſhare of Church Lands ro that Excellent 
Family (famous for vigorous and conſtant aſſert- 
Ing of the Proteſtant Cauſe) the Landgrave of 
Heſſen Caſſell, in conſideration of their tufferings 
in the late Wars in Germany, beſide the like 
Lands given to the Dukes of Mechlenburgh, in _ 
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of what they parted with to the Swede, and all 
with the conſent of the Popes Legate, who was 
afterwards Pope Alexander the Seventh ; but 1 
inſtance not herein as thinking Popiſh praCtices al. 
ways fit for Proteſtants imitation, but as a con- 
current Argument in this Caſe, that if the Church 
of Rome hold it lawful with the Popes allowance 
to alienate Church Lands from the uſes they were 
given unto, It is much more lawful for Proteſtant 
Princes to alienate them from uſes they were not 
given unto. For the Revennes of the Biſhops, 
&c. being anciently given to unmarried perſons 
in the nature of a truſt, for building and repair- 
ing of Churches, relief of the Poor, Sick, and 
Strangers, cc. and but one fourth part for them- 
ſelves for performing the Idolatrous Worſhip of 
their Religion, preſuming always that they being 
{ingle perſons, their devotion would lead them to 
make the Church their Heirs ; if the Founders 
were now living to ſee their Donations enjoyed 
by Married perſons, no way anſwering the ends 
they were given unto, either in their worſhip, re- 
lieving of the Poor, doing charitable Works, or 
making the Church their Heirs, the Biſhops, &c. 
not having much todo, beſide auditing their ac 
counts, molt of their time being ſpent in contr- 
ving ways for raiſing Eſtates to leave to their Fo- 
ſerities, it may with good reaſon be conceived, 
that they would not judge the reſuming ſuc 
Lands from Lutherans to be Sacriledge, but that 
the Mahometan Prieſts, were they in poſſeſſion! 
them, had as much right to them as thoſe the) 
call Hereticks; and therefore ſince part of the 
Revenue which was intended for relieving 0 


the Poor, and Charitable Works, &c. is not, " 
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the relt for performance of Popiſh Worihip, can- 
not be applicd to the uſes appointed, it is but 
reaſon, that in Denmark, they ſhould Eſcheat to 
the Magiltrate, eſpecially being hinderances in the 
worſhip of God, the management of ſtch.great 
Eſtates taking men off from theic Miniſterial 
Duties. 

And certainly, if any thing of this nature be 
Sacriledge, . it is not meerly becauſe a fort of 
men from whom Lands are taken, have had Epi- 


ſcopal hands laid upon them (when by the loſs of 


them they are no way hincred in the worſhip of 
God, in relation either to themſelves or others) 
but in taking them from ſuch, who by the want 
of them, are prevented in the diſcharge of their 
Duties incumbent upon them as Miniſters of the 
Goſpel. ; 

As in the enjoyment of Pluralities, where one 
living deliciouſly, in plenty and idleneſs, doing 
nothing, hires others for cheapneſs, not ſufficient 
for the work, or if he be (as few hirelings are) 
gives him ſo little, that without neglecting his 
Itudies and following other buſineſs, he cannot 
keep his Family from ſtarving , ſo that the per- 
ſons crying molt out againſt the ſin of Sacriledge 
will be found upon a true enquiry, *to be moſt 
guilty of itz for Church maintenance cannot ra- 
tionally be thought to be tied ſimply to the per- 
ſon of a Miniſter, becauſe in Orders, but to him 
executing his Office, being qualificd and able in 
the diſcharge of the Duty of a Miniſter. And for 
one in the Miniſtry doing nothing , to withhold 
trom him that doth the work, the maintenance 
belonging to it; or for a Minilter who out of co- 
Vetoulneſs, that he may enjoy ſeveral livings 

(eſpect. 
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(eſpecially when one is of a ſufficient Revenne 
for his maintenance.) deprives his Pariſhioners 
of one part of the Lords Day, in going from one 
place to another, ſeems in common ſenſe and 
reaſon, to be indiſpitably ſinful, if not Sacrile- 
gious; beſide that non-rehdency hath ever been 
Condemned , (as well as medling in affairs of 
State) by all uncorrupt Councils. 

And although I think ſuch a competent Provi- 
ſion for the Miniſters of the Goſpel, as they may 
comfortably live upon, rung up their Children, 
and in ſome meaſure provide for them, is Fare 
divino ;, yet I cannot do ſo of Princely Revenues, 
to a ſort of men that do nothing proportionable 
for them, but are rather by them taken offand 
hindred in the work of the Miniſtry, nor of phy: 
ralities held 7 Commendam, 

' Trade might be made the Intereſt of Denmark, 
the Country having convenient Ports, and capa- 
ble of it, were it not, that it is one of thoſe 
Countries where the Nobility or Gentry, under- 
valuing all Callings, do undervalue Trade; which 
principle, together with the jealouſy which may 
be rationally conceived will ever be betwixt the 
King and Nobility about Dominion, will always 


.  obſtru@ the improving of it, to the keeping of 


the Country (to the end of the World) in a poor 
and low Condition. And as all this concerns 
Denmark only, ſo this is all I have to ſay at this 
time of the Intereſt of that Kingdom. 
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Weden generally taken, with its Territories 
G ancient and modern, gained from Der- 
mark , Poland, and Ruſſia, contains Sweder: 
properly ſo called, Finland, Lapland, Serrumma, Hal. 
land, Schonen, Gothland, &c. theſe being divided 
_ the Kingdom of Norway by great Moun- 
ains on the Weſtſide, having Mrſcovia and the 
frozen Sea on the North, with the Baltick Sea on 
the South : but beſide the main body, thus boun- 
ded and underſtood under the name of Swederr 
being all contiguons, this Crown hath ſeveral 
Iſlands in the Baltick or Eaſt Sea, and upon the 
Continent Liefland, with forme other places an- 
ciently belonging to Ruſſia and Polard, as allo 
In Germany, the Upper Pomerania, with part of the 
Lower, and part of the Datchy of Mechlenburyh, 
all divided from Sweden by the Baltick Sea, the 
lwveral Brſhopricks of Bremen and Yerden, now 
rected into a ſceeular principality , lying forther 
tothe Empire, -on & Southlide the River Elbe, 
which lows to Fembargh. = 
Sweden thus conlidered makes a formidable 
'ower, unto which they arrived not at once _ 
I 2 y 
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by degrees ; Guſtavus ErFichſon (Grandfather to 
Guſtavus Adolphus, and Great Great Grandfather 
by the Female ſide of the preſent young King, and 
the firſt King of Swede of this Family) laying 
the foundations of its riſe. 

The conteſts that this Crown fince his time 
hath had, have been with Denmark,, Ruſſia, Po- 
land and Germany, in all which they have been 
gainers; their differences with Denmark and Pe 
land have rifen from the pretences that the Royal 
Lines of thoſe Kingdoms have had to the Crown 
of Sweden, with Ruſſia upon the common ſcore 
of Emulation (as generally falls out between 
bordering Neighbours) and with Germany, upon 
the account of the late oppreſſed Princes,to whoſe 
aſliſtance they were called. 

Sweden 1s a Kingdom that gives place to none 
for antiquity; it was anciently, and hath been for 
the moſt part Elective, but having unhappily been 
often under the Adminiſtration of bad Kings, it 
hath had many Changes in Government, having 
been ſometimes under EleCtive, other times He- 
reditary Kings , one while under Mareſhals or 
Governours, another while 4nder the Kings 0f 
Denmark,, and again Independant. 

Magnus King of Sweden (ſurnameds Smeet) 
being depoſed, and the Duke of Mechlenbwy! 
Crowned King in his ſtead, Margarite Queendl 
Denmark,, Widdow to Hacquine (Son of Maw 
who was depoſed) recovered Sweden, and in tit 
year 1387. united it to Denmark by an act of Statt 
for the perpetuity of the Union. 

Margaret dying Childleſs, was ſucceeded intit 1 
three Kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden and Now «., 
by Errich Duke of Pomerania , one of her 


bl 
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phews, recommended by her, but he being in a 
thort time after expelled all the Kingdoms for ill 
Government ; Sweden divided from Denmark, and 
ſet up Englebert Elected out of the Nobility, after 
whom Carolus Canutus a private Nobleman was ap- 
pointed ' Governour of Sweden, who out-living 
many troubles, and deſerving well of his Country, 
was In the Year 1450. Crowned King ; but the 
Archbiſhop of Upſal and his Church FaCtion, ta- 
king advantage of his abſence whilſt at 'Dantzuge, 
ſeeking aid of Poland againſt the Ryſche, called in 
Chriſtiern the firſt King of Denmark, (and firſt 
King of his and this preſent Family of Denmark ) 
and Crowned. him King, but Carols returning, 
he was reſtored, and {hriſtiern depoſed, who re- 
mained ſo until the Year 1470. that Carolus died, 
after which, Chriſtiern being again called in and 
Crowned, was a ſecond time for ill Government 
depoſed, and the Kingdom then Governed by 
Steno Sture (Nephew to Carolus Canutus) as Mare- 
ſhal, (he refuſing the Crown and to take the title 
of King) but whilſt he was imployed againſt 
the Ruſche who then infeſted the Kingdom, Fohn 
King of Denmark Son of Chriſtiern, was by a Fa- 
(tion Crowned King, but ſoon after expelled by 
Steno, who dying in the Year 1503. In the thir- 
teenth Year of his Government, Sxanto one of 
the Nobility was choſen to ſucceed as Governour 
or Mareſhal, who all his life oppoſed Chriſtzern 
the Second King of Dermark, Son of Fob», but dy- 
Ing in the eighth Year of his Government, was 
ſucceeded by Steno Stwre his Son, who though va- 
liantly oppoſing the ſaid Chriſtiern, yet being 
fain in Battle, and the Swedes by his fall diſcom- 
ited, Chriſtiern was Af 3k and Crowned King, 

I Z ut 
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but for his Cruelty and il Goverament,was ia the 
Year 1520. expelled, and Guftavus Errichſon, a 
Geatleman of a noble Family (and as ſome ſay de- 
ſcended (though very remotely) from the race of 
the ancient Kings of Sweden) was in the Year 
1523, Elected King, and Crowned 1n the Year 
1528, And thus from Margaret of Denmark, au- 
nexing the Crown of Sweden unto Denmark, , and 
from Chriſt:ern the firſt, John Son of Chriftiern, 
and Chriſt:ern the ſecond Son of John King of 
Denmark, and all ſucceſſively Crowned Kings of 
Sweden (although ſome of the Swedes Writers omit 
them in the Catalogue of their Kings angUlurpers, 
admitting the tiree Governours, who contended 
with them as their lawful Magiſtrates) proceeded 
the pretences of the Dane, to the Crown of 
Sweden. 

Guſtavus Errechſon entailed the Crown 1g the 
Year 1540. upon the Heirs Male of his Body, he 
reigned well thirty eight Years, and was all thit 
time to his people (who had bcen fo reſtleſs de- 
fore) the joy and delight of their hearts , and 
is ſtil! remembred by them with great honour 
and affection, as all Princes will be that govern 
juſtly, according to Salus Populs ſuprema lex, which 
is the Morro of King Fames's Scotch Gold, in 
1602, and 1603. when he came to the Crow 
of England (as for one inftance, the ſtrange af- 
fettion that the Lorrainers bear to their natural 
Prince (though out of poſſeſſion) from a gratt 
ful remembrance of his Anceſtors lenity and j6 
ſtice in Government (compared with their 8e# 
Maſters) do witneſs.) For the people being nas 
Tally baſhful, modeſt, and reſpectful toward 
their ſuperiours, loving reſt and-quietneſs ww 
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all things, have a reverence for their Magiſtrates 
(whilſt they do them no manifeſt wrong) almoſt 
co adoration ; but if their ſuperiours make uſe of 
their authority to injure and oppreſs them, then 
as they are Maſters of ſenſe (though happily 
void of much reaſon) feeling themſelves trod 
upon, we find Ike Worms they are apt to turn 
again, caſting all Laws againſt righting them- 
ſelves behind their backs, flying as they think to 
the natural right of ſelf preſervation, as few 
Countries, but in one age or other have done. 
And ſuch hath been the Caſe of Swe- | 
den, where they have a Maxim,that A _ 
nothing but Vertue , and Heroick j. 1-0 
aCtions are worthy of a Crown. For $weger and Po- 
their mutations have not proceeded lard. 
from any natural unquiet temper in 
the people, but always from the oppreſhion and 
ill Government of their Governours, who were 
as is ptobable, tempted thereunto , by the ad- 
vantage they had in the anthority and dignity of 
their perſons and places, of laying their own 
faults upon the provoked and injured people ; for 
as the Swedes have been reſtleſs under tyrannical 
and unjuſt Princes, ſo no people have ever been 
more obedient to good and vertuous Kings than 
by Hiſtory they ſeem to have been, and were not 
2ngland, Scotland, and Ireland to- be excepted, all 
itory would hardly afford us one inſtance, where 
Male Adminiſtration hath not been the Cauſe of 
the Rebellion that hath ever hapned in any coun- 
try. And King Fames in his advice to his Son, 
agrees thus far with this Notion , that he coun- 
tels him in reference to his Lords,in theſe words, 
(VIZ,) Teach your Nobility to keep your Laws 4s 
EP S 4 preciſely 
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preciſely as the meaneſt, fear not their orping or be. 
ing diſcontented as long as you rule well , for their 
pretended reformation of Princes never takes efſelt but 
where evil Government preceedeth, ( Page 162.) 

And that the people do not regard under what 
Form of Government they live, provided that 
the end of it (the good of the Community) be 
but purſued, that ſo they may be juſtly and ho- 
neſtly dealt with, which is all they look after, 
appears by the Cities in Holland, where the Citi- 
zens do contentedly acquieſce in an Oligarchical 
Adminiſtration, (the worſt of Forms) becauſe 
ſatisfied that they are not couſened nor cheated; 
for otherwiſe they who revolted from the King of 
Spain, upon their paying much leſs than they now 
do, (even their riches then and now conſidered) 
would not probably bear a greater burthen (as 
they have long done) without ever riſing up 
againſt it. 

Guſt avus Errichſon left three'Sons, Errich, John, 
and Charles, who all ſucceſſively came to the 
Crown of Sweden, but the firſt who came to itin 
the Year 1561. was (for miſ-Government and 
Marrying diſgracefully) depoſed , and his Bro- 
ther 7ohn (in the Year 1569.) ſet up and Crowned 
King in his ſtead, who inheriting his Fathers Ver- 
tues, died in the Year 1592. lamented and belo- 
ved of all his people, leaving two Sons, Sigrſmwn- 
dus and Fohn behind him. The firſt was in his 
Fathers Life time choſen King of Poland, being 
Crowned in the Year 1580. and after his Fathers 
Deceaſe was likewiſe Crowned King of Sweden, 
but having been ſecretly bred by his Mother (who 
was a Papiſt) in her Religion (contrary to the 
knowledge of his Father, who was a great _=_ 
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to Popery) and having declared the ſame at his 
acceſſion to the Crown of Poland, the States of 
Sweden received, and Crowned him King, upon 
condition of maintaining their then received Re- 
ligion (which was as it ſtill is the Lutheran per- 
ſwaſion) without any way endeavouring the in- 
troducing of Popery; which he in no kind obſer- 
ving , but on the contrary , ſo ſoon as on his 
Throne, EreCting Popiſh Churches, placing Popiſh 
Governours in his Caſtles and Forts, ſtriving to 
bring in the Romiſh Religion, they accuſing him 
of breach of Faith, and miſchievous practices 
againſt the Kingdom, contrary to the end of Go- 
yernment, and Duty of his place, depoſed him, 
yet with offer of chuling his Son Uladiſlaxs (a 
Child) provided they _ have the breedin 
of him 1n their own Belief, which he refuſing (at- 
ter ſome Years ſpent in Treaties, and other en- 
deavours for accommodation, all in vain) the 
States of the Kingdom in the Year 1607. choſe, 
and Crowned his Uncle Charles (the third Son of 
his Grandfather Guſtavus Errichſon) their King, 
and making a ſecond Entail, Entailed the Crown 
upon his Heirs Male, and in Caſe of failure there- 
of, npon Duke Fohn, younger Brother to the King 
of Poland, and his Heirs Male, he being a Luthe- 
ran, and living in Sweden , who had before the 
Eleftion of his Uncle Charles, made a ſolemn Re- 
ſgnation of his Right to the Crown. 

This King Charles being zealous in his Religion, 
and though a Lutheran, a Friend and favourer of 
Calviniſm, did readily agree with the Eſtates of 
the Kingdom, in making ſeveral Laws for ſecuring 
their Liberties and Religion, and among the reſt, 
one againſt the Heirs of the Crown Marrying Po- 


piſh 
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iſh Wives, another againſt the Succeſſion of an 

Fapiſt Prince to the Crown, and a third again 
their Prince accepting of any Foreign Crown, 
otherwiſe than upon condition of living in Swe. 
den, &c. and from hence the Poles pretence to the 
Kingdom of Sweden ariſing, great Wars betwixt 
them enſued, wherein Char/es maintaining his E 
letion ſucceſsfully, and Guſtavus Adolphus inhe. 
riting his Fathers Gallantry, doing the like, the 
Sweaes in the Year 1629. obtained an advantage, 
ous Peace or Truce for 1ix Years, in which time 
they proſpered ſo much, that at the expiration 
of that term, the Pole was eaſily perſwaded to 
continue the Truce for ſix and twenty Years lon- 
. ger, which term was not expired, when Charles 
Guſtavus the laſt King of Sweden, and Father to 
this preſent King, being weary of Peace fell up- 
on Poland, where he prevailed exceedingly, until 
Denmark (who muſt always be jealous of the 
oomey of Sweden) taking the advantage of the 
ings ingagement in Poland, ſerving him as he 
had done the Pole, fell in 1655. upon him in time 
of Peace, neceſſitating him thereby to make 
Peace with the Pole upon equal terms , whici 
Peace Continued until Caſmire King of Poland (ha- 
ving no Heirs) put a period to that Crowns pre- 
tence to the Crown of Sweden, by reſigning his 
Crown into the hands of the Eſtates of Poland, 
and withdrawing himſelf into a Monaſtery where 
he lately ended. his days, and being the laſt of 
the Kings .of Poland of the Swediſh Race, hati 
ended the Title of thoſe Kings to the Crown of 
Sweden , which though (as is probable) wil 
much abate the heats and animoſities betwixt the 
two Crowns, yet it cannot but be - q 
ſits 
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Firſt, The Intereſt of Swedes to be as well jca- 
lous of the Pole, as of the Rſe, they enjoying at 
preſent ſeveral places anciently belonging to both 
Countries, and at all times oppoſe the Afuſcov 
ters acceſs to the Crown of Poland, lelt other- 
wiſe he ſhould become too great for them, who 
in ſuch Caſe would not want pretences againſt 
Sweden, upon the account of what they poſleſs be- 
longing to both Crowns of R#{ſia and Poland. + 

Secondly, The differences that have been, and 
emulation that is betwixt the two Crowns of 
Sweden and Denmark, ariling originally from the 
revolr of the firlt from under the Dominion of 
the latter, and ſetting up a King of their own, 
which cauſed many breaches and Wars betwixt 
them, wherein the Swedes having always reaped 
great advantage and profit,and the Dane ſuſtained 
as great loſs, their differences and animoſities be- 
Ing thereby further increaſed and continued 3 It 
is likewiſe the Intercſþ of Sweden to be jealous of 
Denmark, , not truiting too far to Treaties of 
Peace with a reconciled Enemy (who always 
keeps agreements more from conſideration of Ln- 
tereſt than Faith) but be continually upon their 
Guard towards them. 

Thirdly, The Swede being become a Prince of 
the Empire (beſides what he may claim by de- 
ſcent) in the poſſeſſing thoſe Countries -given 
him in Germany by the general Treaty of Peace 
at Munſter, as a reward for their good ſervice, in 
coming to the relief of the opprelied Princes, 
when unjuſtly uſed by the Emperour, it muſt be 
his Intereſt to oppoſe all incroachments from a- 
broad or at bome, upon the German Liberties, 
holding a good correſpondence with thoſe eines 
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and the Empire, in being always true to the [n- 
tereſt of the whole , leſt otherwiſe they draw 
the envy of the Nation upon them (Foreigners in 
all Countries being ordinarily (even without 
cauſe, and much more upon any miſcarriage) ha- 
ted by the Natives) and provoke a Confederacy 
for driving them out of Germany ,' which would 
not only be a vaſt loſs unto them, in loſing what 
they now poſſeſs, but more in the Friendſhip of 
that Nation, from whence they have the molt of 
their recruits, the benefit of which they cannot 
loſe, without being rendred inſignificant among 
conſiderable Potentates,their ownCountry,though 
very large, being from the barrenneſs of it too 
thin of people, to do any great matters in the 
World by; and they ought to conſider, that when 
ſo mighty a Country as Germany ſhall combine 
again(t them, their expnlſion will be the leſs difh- 
cult, in that Croſſing of the Seas, where wind and 
weather muſt be waited for, will be of great dif 
advantage to them, in the maintaining of their 
Intereſt in a Foreign Land. And in order to the ob- 
liging of Germany, and their other Neighbours, it 
is further their Intereſt, to be true to the triple 
League, made againſt France, in that the French 
King is at preſent the only Potentate to be feared, 
for deſigning the Univerſal Monarchy. And there- 
fore as this King is a party to that League, ſoit 
is his Intereſt to be conſtant to it, for keeping 
the French at home, and within bounds; for 
ſhould the French prevail (in his more than fuſ- 
pected deſign) although ſome petty Princes whom 
he may think fit to make uſe of, may peradvel- 
ture be in little worſe, if not in better condition 


by his acquiſts than before, yet no King, nor col- 
| ſiderable 
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ſiderable Prince, but by his Conqueſts muſt be re- 
duced, and rendred of much lefs conſideration 
(if ſuffered to ſignifie any thing) than they now 
are. | 

Trade might be made the Intereſt of Sweden, 
that Country affording ſomg of the uſefulleſt, and 
molt neceſſary Commodities, as Copper, Iron, 
Pitch, and Tar, &c. if after the mode of thoſe 
Northern Countries, which undervalue all Cal- 
lings, they did not undervalue Traders, and that 
War, the Enemy to Trade, were not become fo 
natural to them, that they cannot live contented- 
ly in Peace, and that their Nobility and Milit 
Officers did not aff-& a ſtate, and manner of 1i- 
ving above their Revennes, a habit they have 
got by the War, which forceth them to ſeek ad- 
ditions by military ſervice abroad,and to that end, 
to improve all opportunities for War, which ne- 
ceſſitating the King to burthen Trade: with exceſ- 
ſive Cuſtoms and Impoſitions, renders them 
altogether uncapable of any great increaſe in 
Trade, and the ſeeming deſire of the Senate of 
that Kingdom, for the promoting of it, to be 
fruitleſs and ineffeftual ; and upon conſideration 
of theſe unpeaceable Circumſtances, they may 
be obſerved to be the more unfit for Mediators 
ic matters of Peace and War, and thus much for 
Sweden. 
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POLAND. 
P 


garia, and Wallachia, It is an aggregated body 
conliſting of many conſiderable Provinces, United 
into one Eſtate under the name of Po/ard,that Pro- 
vince denominating the whole by way of eminen- 
Cy, and ſo named from the word Pole, which in 
their Language ſignifieth plain, becauſe it is mach 


Oland is incompaſſed with Germany, the | 

| 

c 

( 

c 

without Hills, and moſt of it a level Country. : 
p 

d 

n 


Baltick Sea, Ruſſia, Tartaria, the Carpe 
thian Mountains dividing 1t from Hm 


This Kingdom taken generally is very harge, 
reckoned two thonſand ſix hundred Miles in com- 
paſs, under an Eleftive King, who alone without 
the Conncil of the Kingdom, hath fo little Power, 
that Writers compare him to the Prince of a 
Senate , and the Government to an ill digeſted 
Ariltocracy. 

This Country affords ſtaple Commodities e- 
nough to make it flouriſh, as great quantity of all 
forts of Grain, Hemp, Flax, Tar, Pitch, Iron, Cop- 
per, Lead, Clapboards for Wainſcot, Deals, Salt, 
Hony, Wax, variety of Furs, &c. But the two 


Orders of the Kingdom , the*Biſhops, &c. pov 
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the Nobility (under which title is underſtood the 
Gentry as well as the Lords) diſcouraging Trade 
by keeping all under them in a laviſh condition, 
rendering them thereby uncapable of it in any 
conſiderable meaſure, cauſeth Poverty in a Land, 
which of it ſelf is rich and good, and proper for 
Commerce. 

As this Country conſiſts of ſeveral large Pro- 
vinces, ſo they are ſubdivided into ſeveral Diviſi- 
ons or Circles, called Palatinates, each with a Go- 
yernour called a Palatine, who have Lieutenants 
called Chaſtelains, but neither of theſe Officers 
are capable of ſuch Offices in any Country, but 
where they have ſome Intereſt by Lands of Inhe- 
ritance in the Country ; and becauſe the Nobility 
of this Kingdom are very numerous, when ne- 
ceſſity requires the making of a new Law, every 
Palatine calls together all the Nobility of his Pre- 
cint to ſome certain place , where having ac- 
quainted them with what is to be treated of, they 
chuſe' from among themſelves ſuch a number of 
perſons as they think fit to repreſent them, which 
they call Nuncioes or Meſſengers, to meet and 
join with the like from the other Provinces at the 
place appointed by the King, where they make a 
diſtin body or order, who though leſs in Dig- 
nity than the Senate, yet equal to them in autho- 
rity, and are a ballance to the Senators, controul- 
ing of them, if from the bounty and temptati- 
ons of the King, they ſhould prove corrupted or 
byaſſed, to the endangering of their liberties, 
which this order doth ſolely aim at preſerving, 
with regard only to publick good.z for though 
every Lord or Gentleman is abſolnte over his own 
Tenants or Peaſants, who have no immunities 

but 
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but meer Slaves, yet none can be moce jealous of 
priviledges than they are of their own, ſo une. 
qual is the corrupt and ambitious nature of man, 
it not reſtrained by Laws. 

The Religion of this Country is that of Rome, 
with a toleration to all others, as Lutherans,Cal. 
viniſts, Anabaptiſts, &c. from whence it was ſaid 
of them before it was of Amſterdam, that if one 
had loſt his Religion he might find it in Poland, 
And this is all the incouragement the trading 
Towns have, and were it otherwiſe, and that men 
were perſecuted for, Religion, that little Trade 
they have would ſoon fall to nothing, and fo re- 
duce the Nobility, who (from the ſlavery of their 
Peaſants) are already low enough, to yet more 
poverty and want. 

The King takes an Oath to reign according to 
the Laws and Statutes of the Kingdom, to main- 
tain the rights and priviledges of every order, 
and not to diminiſh the revenue and limits of the 
Realm, with a Clauſe in his Oath, amounting to 
the abſolving of the people from their obedience 
in caſe he ſhould govern otherwiſe ; ang upon 
theſe conditions the Senate promiſeth obedience, 
whoſe advice and conſent the King muſt have in 
making War or Peace, leavying Subſidies or Tax 
es, alienating any of his Lands, or doing aly 
thing of importance that belongs to the Com- 
mon- Wealth. Inſomuch, that it is ſaid of hin, 
that his Power and Authority is more or lels ac- 
cording to his Policy or Wit. ; 

This Kingdom is ſeldom in Peace, being 8 
moſt continually under the exerciſe of War, either 
from Sweden, Myſcovia, Tartary, Turky, Or the 


Coſacks, the two firſt and they, having pretence 
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one upon the other, the third and fourth moved 
by ambition, and the laſt a ſort of ſturdy people, 
who belong to the Kingdom but rebel againſt 
their Ring z- ſo that Poland being frequently ne- 
ceſſitated to War, it is their Intereſt, and indiC 
penſibly neceſſary for them, to have in their Ele- 
Ction of a King, an eye chiefly to a Souldier, who 
may by his wife and good Condutt, the better 
defend them againſt their Enemies, avoiding ne- 
vertheleſs the Emperour or one of the French 
Faction, lelt ſuch a one (hould indanger the loſs of 
their Liberties. 

Secondly, It is their Intereſt to hold a good 
Correſpondence with the German Princes , who 
can never prejudice them, and may in their nece\- 
lities give them relief, their Country not onl 
joining upon them, but alſo concerned in Intere 
to ſupport them, leſt otherwiſe the Muſcoviters, 
Turks,ort T artar:,prevalling againſt Poland,ſhould 
afterwards viſit them in Germany. 

And now that Denmark and Sweden; by their 
particular animolities againſt each other , with 
other Circumſtances, are obſtructed in Trade z 
that Jcaly and Spain have no genius for it; that 
the multitude of Soveraignties in Germany, laying 
ſo many Tolls upon their Rivers and Paſſes by 
Land, as is a great impediment to it in that 
Country z and that Polard by its Conſtitution and 
Cuſtoms, is- wholly uncapable of it, are all much 
for the benefit of the Trading parts of Europe ; 
and thoſe Countries who making the moſt uſe of 
theſe advantages, ſhall moſt incourage Trade and 
Traders, will reap the moſt profit by their pru- 
dence, whilſt others ſhall ſuffer by their folly in 
acglecting Commerce. And let no than call Tra- 
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' ding a debaſement of Gentility (as the politick 
 Amwthor of the State of England doth) fince it is 
that without which no Country can be great, or 
defend themſelves againſt ſuch potent Neighbours 
at Sea as England hath. Since the wiſeſt of Nati. 
ons account it honourable, as the Yeretians, and 
Italians; beſide, that the French King finding it 
rational to make it ſo, hath lately declared the 
exerciſe of Commerce in a Gentleman to be no | 
prejudice to his Quality ; and that the Examples 
that are againſt it, are from Countries who eſteem 
the Miniſtry, Phyſick, Law (the lalt the Profeſſion 
of our Politician) Conrt imployments (fave ſome 
of the higheſt Offices) and all Callings, except 
Military, a debaſement of Gentility, as well as 
Trade, and that in England (cipecially) no Per- 
ſon can be an Enemy to Traffick, but he that ei- 
ther ignorantly is fo, or Monſter hke, defires to 
impoveriſh and inſlave his own Country, and ret- 
der ita prey to its powerful Neighbours and Ene- 
mies. And thusI have done with Poland. 


DISCOURSE 


UPON THE 


Origial, the growth, and decay 
, OF IHE 


Reformed Parry 


F all the Countries in Chriſtendom, none 
hath been ſo much the Stage of action 
upon the lingle ſcore of Religion, as that 

of France, the Reformed there, having lince the 
myſtery of iniquity came to its height, been almoſt 
in continual exerciſe of oppolition to it, either 
in way of patient Martyrdom, or Military de- 
fence, againſt the barbarons Maſſacres , clande- 
ſtinely plotted and contrived againſt them, by 
the bloody and faithleſs Church of Rome. 

About the Year 1160. when that Monſtrous 
Dottrine of Tranſubſtantiation firſt received its 
Birth, there was at Lyons in France, a diſſolute 
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young Merchant called Waldo (from whence his 
Followers after his name were called Waldenſe;) 
who being brought to repentance, by the means 
of a ſignal Judgment, executed (by Heaven) in 
his preſence upon one of his Companions (who 
was remarkably {truck dead at a time of their 
debauch) falling to the ſtudy of the Scripture, be. 
came a publick oppoſer of the new Monlter, 
wherein he was ſo ſucceſsful in adherents, that 
the then Pope Alexander the Third thought him 
and them worth the trouble of his Anathemati- 
zing, and chaſing from Lyons into Dauphtnte and 
Provence, where this Seed increaſed ſo exceedingly 
in a ſmall time, that reaching Picaray, Flanders, 
and Germany, it over-run thoſe Countries to that 
degree, that King Philip + Aupuſtus of France, to 
prevent its growth, is ſaid to have razed three 
hundred Gentlemens Seats, deſtroyed ſome Wal. 
led Cities, and buint a great number of others 
10 Picardy, and Germany. 

Theſe Diſciples' were about the ſame time per- 
ſecuted by the Biſhops of Menmtz and Strasburgh, 
who burnt them not ſingly but by heaps, the ſtory 
of thoſe times reporting fourſcore to have been 
burat together in one Fire, vainly hoping by ſuch 
Cruelty to deſtroy them all ſuddenly, But notwith 
ſtanding the continvance of the like Perſecutions, 
the Lord (who reigneth) ordered all for the good 
of his Church, making the blood of the Saints the 
Seed thereof, preſerving the truth ſo far from be 
ing thereby extinguiſhed , that it over-ſpread 2 
great part of Europe, multiplying ſo abundantly, 
' thatin leſs than an hundred Years from Wald, 
there were found (as Perin Lyonois affirms) 1 


Paſſaw alone (a ſmall Biſhoprick in Germany) 
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| fourſcore thouſand of that belief, whoſe Perſe- 
cutors not thinking Death ſufficient, but [ſaccord- 
ing to the praCtice of the Church of Rome) load- 
ing them with falſe reproaches after they were 
gone, it moved their Survivors, for their vindi- 
cation, to publiſh the Articles of their Faith, and 
grounds of their ſeparation from. the Popiſh 
Church, dedicating of them to the King of France. 
_ A multitude of theſe Barbariſms,and the Tran. 

ations of thoſe times, came to light, partly by 
the quarrels amongſt the Papilts themſelves, and 
partly by the taking of Afontbrun in the Year 
1585. by Ledigers the French General, who being 
then a Proteſtant, ſaved the Records. and Wr1- 
tings, found in that place , of the perſecuting 
times, from the Fire, when the Monks had de- 
ſigned to have burnt them, becauſe by them, ap- 
peared not only the Cruelties practiſed upon the 
Martyrs, but alſo their pious Lives and Doftrine 
to be the ſame with the Reformed at this Day; 
even ſome of their Enemies having in thoſe tirnes 
honoured their Memories with Diſcourſes of 
their holy Converſatien and Principles. 

Thoſe of the ſeparation from Rome in the Pro- 
vince of Albigoiſe (a ſmall County in Languedeck in 
France, from whence comes the name of Abziger- 
ſes) in the Year 1200. ſtood upon their defence, 
the Cities of Tholouſe, e Montaban, and many 
others joining with them, having the publick af: 
fiſtance of Arragon, and of many great and pri- 
vate perſons in England, which cauſed Pope Inno- 
cent the Third, in the Year 1206. to order a diſ- 
pute upon the Canon of the Meſs at Aonterea:, 
where Arnold Hott maintained the Albiger; es, 
*painſt a Biſhop in behalf of the Pope; but his 
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Legates ('two other Biſhops) being Moderators, 
it produced nothing but perſecution by that great 
Perſecutor King Phelewp Auguſtus, who making 
War againſt them, forced their flight into Boke- 
mia, Savoy, and other places ; ſome being reported 
to have ficd into- Eygland, where the Church party 
in thoſe times prevailing, they were 1] treated, 
The Doctrine of Waldo was in the fourteenth 
Age 1l[ultrated by Wickbf an Engliſh-man, from 
whom the Duke of Laexcafter, with many other 
Lords and Gentlemen of that Nation are faid to 
have received it, the conſtant ſuficrings: of the 
Martyrs giving life toit, and beingthe Mefſenges 
of it through all Chriſtendom. o + 
. About a. hundred Years after him, ciſe up Zobs 
Huſs and Jerome. of Prague, to be eminent Wit. 
neſles to the truth, who upon the Emperours 
Summons, , and his ſafe-Conduct, appearing at the 
Council of Gox{@rce,- were contrary to Faith Im 
ifoned , and after.fome time, to the greater 
breach of Faith, brought to the'Stake, where 
their comfortable ſufferings, were the means of 
the Converſion of many in I-aly and Germany, 
This perfidy:in the Emperour (which was el: 
deavoured to be juſtified by the Council of Co 
ſtaxce, then ſitting) provoked Ziſca to make Wat 
- againſt him with forty thouſand men, whoſe ſuc 
cels was ſo eminent and miraculous, that he that 
is buta little verſed in Hiltory cannot be ignfrant 
| of jt -.In the Year 1488. the Count of Yarux the 
French Kings Lieutenant, went into the Yalkeſe, 
woe many of the Albigenſes, with their Wivcs 
and Children, were fled for ſafety, and to make 
ſhort work with them, he put fire to the mouths 


of the Caves, where the poor Chriſtians were i 
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fled to the number of three thouſand of::themg 
of which there were found four hundred Infants; 
periſhed in their Cradles, and the Arms of their 
dead Mothers; at this time the Pope following: 
his oppoſers intoall Countries, with his falmina- 
tions and out-cries, they carried grievous pcrfecn- 
tion along with them into Bobdmia, Polonia, An- 
ſtria, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Calabria, &c. but the 
Lord turned all itill to the increafing the namber 
of Believers. 5 8 

About a hundred Years after Aſs and Ferome 
of Prague, Luther begun his work, whoſe bold- 
neſs bringing the Germans from the fire to the 
Sword , produced a great reformation in that 
Country, as the Hiſtory ofr'thoſe times and pla- 
ces do ſhew, Not long after him, and in his time, 
riſe ſeveral eminent Lights in the Church, as 7ohr: 
Caluin at Geneve, Melanchton and Zwinglins at 
Zurick, Occolampadius at Baſſell, Haller at Bearn, 
and Capito at Strasbargh, &c. every one of which 
have left the Reformation of their ſeveral places, 
as Monuments of their Vertues and Piety. 

The <Atbigenſes which fled into the Duke of 
Savoy's Country, inhabited in two ſmall Cities, 
and ſome Villages in the Valhies of Piemont, with- 
out Perſecution, until the Year 1556. their Be- 
lief being near the ſame with the Peaſants of that 
Country, who had not in the memory of man, 
known any thing of the Ceremonies of Rome, 
though Neighbours to it, as Perrin Lyonozs re- 
ports, but in this Year the Duke being inſtigated 
by the Monks of Pignorolo, condemned the poor 
Chriſtians of his Vallics to the flames, and gave 
them in Pillage to the Neighbouring Garriſons, 
who to the number of four hundred, coming up- 
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onthemin the night, finding them all fled, except 
a few, 'who being reſolved to ſuffer, were upon 
their; Knees at Prayers, the Souldiers were 66 
aſtoniſhed at that pious ſight, that they fled in 
ſuch a dreadful manner and haſte, - that many loſt 
their Lives in endeavouring to paſs a Rivolet, 
the Monks alſo in fear quitting their Convent, but 
were by the Reformed Miniſters (more from Cha- 
rity and good nature, than deſert in them ) ſaved 
from plundering, 

The Duke taking this as an affront ſent his Ar. 
my againſt them, which was likewiſe put to flight, 
the General acknowledging his men to be ſtruck 
with an amazement and terror ; after which, the 
Duke treated with them, and by fair words 
brought them to rely upon the promiſes of a 
Prince, as that which was ſacred and inviolable, 
but the poor credulous Chriſtians had no ſooner 
performed their promiſe (according to the Prin- 
Ciples of their Religion) and laid down their 
Arms, rendring their Garriſons to him, and 
themſelves at his mercy z than (ſetting aſide all 
conſideration of the Faith of a Prince ) ail Agree- 
ments made with them were broke, and the Soul- 
diers made their Judges and Executioners, who 
ſtrove to gratifie their Prince, in excelling each 
other 1n exquiſite Torments, by which means, 
they preſumed either to have driven them out of 
the Country, or forced them to the renouncing 
of their Belief; but this Cruelty had a contrary 
effect, ſtirring up in the reſidue that was left, ſuch 
a miraculous reſolution and Courage, that alter- 
ward they brought their Enemies to eight or 
pine ſeveral Agreements, which were all as oft 


faithleſly broken, until at laſt the Dutcheſs being 
moyed 
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moved with pity, and ſome liking of their Reli- 
gion, wrought the Duke to agree with them, and 
in the Year 1561. to give them an abſolute Law 
| for the Liberty of their Conſcience. 
/ In theſe times, the Reformed in France were 
not without their exerciſe, under Perſecution and 
Maſlacres, there having been great Cruelty pra- 
Ctiſeg in that way in Provence, in the Year 1545. 
in the Reign of Francis the Firſt, but this oppreſ- 
ſion was more or lefs, according to the diſpoſition 
and temper of their Princes ; Henry the Second, 
in the Year 1549. deſiring to hear ſome of the 
Condemned Martyrs diſcourſe, had a perſon 
brought to him, whom they picked out, as eſteem- 
inghim one of the weakeſt, but proving able to 
batfle the Biſhop of Caſts/on, the King woyld ſee 
him die, whoat his Execution, the King obſer- 
ving him from a Window where he ſtood, to turn 
his Face towards him, was ſo affrightned, that 
with an Oath he ſaid, He would come no more 
to ſuch ſights. 

The ordinary Courts of Juſtice being now glut- 
ted with Executions, and ſeveral Members con- 
verted by the Pleading of the Martyrs, the King 
Ordered in the Year 1550. the holding of a Mer- 
curial, a Court of jultice invented by Louss the 
Twelfth, conſticuted- of the King, the Princes 
of the Blood, and many other Grandees ; this 
Court was called to the end to ſend the Reformed 
as ſaſt to the Shambles, as they ſhould be brought 
before them, not doubting but ſuch a Conſtitution 
would purſue the deſign ; but inſtead of doing it, 
many of themſelves receiving Conviction from 
the defences of the Priſoners, ſome becoming 
Dclinquents were arreſted, whilſt others being 

more 
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more nimble to ſave themſelves took flight: and 
. thus the Lord by contrary means increaſed the 

number, 'and Intereſt of the Refarmed, and in a 
' ſhort time after, rendred them.ſq conſiderable, as 
- t9 be able ta defend themſelves againſt blogdy 

Maſlacres and Toxrments. bats 

* + This King enjoyed not long his delight in this 
| Courſe, being in the Year 1559. accidemglly 
Main ia a tilting by the Count. of omary 
' (a French Proteſtant that, bears that; Title in 
France) who when he had received his wound, 
which he out-lived but a ſmall time, wraing to- 
wards the Baftile (the great Priſon in Paris) and 
Pointing to it, acknowledged the juſt Judgment 
of God upon lim, for affliting the honeſk peo- 
ple that were in it, which the Cardinal of Lorraw 
hearing, denied, and with an Oath ſaid, che Dew 

aiftated the wards. | 
Francis the Second ſucceeding (being ſixteen 
Years of Age) his Father Herry the Second, the 
Guiſes taking the advantage of his Minority, (a- 
ted from the beginning of his Reign, their de- 
bgn for Uſurpation of the Crown, and as a popu- 
lar way to attain thereunto, pretended great zeal 
for the National Religion (which was as it ill is 
that of Rome) and violence againſt the Reform- 
ed , which ſetting the wits of Scholars and Sta- 
tiſts at work ; ſome writing fot Religion , and 
others for the State, and one a Treatiſe called, a 
Defence againſt Tyrants, ſhewing for what Cau- 
ſes, and by what means a people might take vp 
Arms, thoſe who were driven by neceſſity (find- 
ing the Duke of Guiſe, although Hypocritically 
pretending their Friend , yet ſecretly deſigning 
their deltruftion.) were ecalily perſwaded to "_ 
upo 
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upon their defence, an take the King of Navar 
for their Head, lic being then of the Reformed 
Religion, the firſt Prince of the Blood, and in 
right of his Queen, King of Navar z but it was 
not long before they declined him, calting theic 
Eyes upon his Brother Lewss Prince of Conde, as 
1a many reſpects the more fit perſon. 

The Prince of Conde accepted of their EleCtion 
of him for their General , immediately hiding 
himſelf, and acting under another name. The 
place of Conference, for laying down their Gene- 
ral Theſis, was at Aubon, in the Land of Yaax, 
the regulation of the Execution deing at Nantes, 
where the Paruament for Bruazgne relided. Things 
were managed with fo ſtrange a: ſecrecy, conli- 
dering the number. privy to the geſign, 'and the 
diſtance of their Correſpondence, that the diſco. 
very of the Plot came firſt out of /taly and Ger- 
many, and that but the day before it was to be 
put in Execution; many ſuffered Death for this 
deſign, but ſo ſatisfedly, that their party was 
much increaſed by it. 

This cauſed the calling an Aſſembly of the 
Nobles, to mect at Fountamblean, under the name 
of the little Aſſembly of Eſtates; to this Aſſem- 
bly the great Admiral Colgny, fo much famed for 
wiſdom, preſented a requeſt iy behalf of the Re- 
formed, which he ſaid he could. have had ſigned 
by fifty thouſand men , who aimed (beſide the 
libecty of Conſcience) at nothing but ſecuring 
the Crown to the Princes of the Blood ; The 
Conſtable Monmorexcy, the Chancellor, and ma- 
ny others, made Speeches full of Moderation, but 
the Gwiſes oppoſed; throughout theſe of the Re- 
. ligion, as knowing they would be the ey 
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obſtruCters of their deſign fqr Uſurpation of the 
Crown. E: 
The King of N,avar, and his Brother the 
Prince of {onde, ablented, as not daring to truſt 
themſelves at Court (though all means poſſible 
was uſed to bring them thither) until the Cardi- 
nal of Burbon their Brother, having firſt received 
the Oaths of the King and Queen for their liberty 
and ſecurity, brought them to it, where they no 
ſooner arrived, than ſetting all Oaths and in- 
gagements aſide, they were clapped up cloſe 
Priſoners, and endeavours made of proceeding 
againſt them as Traytors; but finding it difficulc 
todo it legally againſt Princes of the blood, and 
not willing tomake too groſs a breach upon their 
priviledges, it was concluded to ſend for the King 
of Navar to the King, with deſign that upon not 
giving ſatisfactory anſwers to his demands, ex- 
ceptions ſhould be taken at his uncivil and undu- 
tiful carriage to the King, and ſo in rage and fury 
he ſhould be fallen upon and murthered, in which 
action the Duke of Guiſ was to have been the 
firſt, but his Majeſty being moved with pity, not 
ſuffering (nor giving the ſign for) Execution, the 
King of Navar eſcaped, though the French King 
did not Gmiſes Cenſure of being a Poltrone Prince 
for it, nor yet did the Prince of Conde (the King 
of Navars Brother) ſo eſcape his malice, but that 
he afterwards wrought (though illegally) his 
Condemnation to die , earneſtly endeavourin 
preſent Execution, and deſigned the like again 
. theKing of Navar, and had probably obtained 
the Murther of both, thongh Princes of the blood, 
and one a King, had not the Death of Francis the 


Second, leaving his Brother Charles the —_ 
IS 
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his Minority prevented it, the Council adviſing 
the Queen Mother who was then Regent, not to 
ſuffer them to die, leſt thereby ſhe made the 
Guiſes her Maſters, which conſideration did nor 
oaly ſave both their lives, but ſer them at liberty, 
and made the King of Navar Lieutenant General 
of the Kingdom. 

Upon the Death of this King. Frances the Se. 
cond, they ſent home the Queen of Scors (who 
was his Widdow) to begin the troubles in that 
Country. Now the Gmiſes to ingroſs credit to 
dhemſelves, and advance their own deſigns by 
blemiſhing of others , and pretending a zealous 
affeftion for the deceaſed King, gave out (con- 
trary to the opinions of the Phyſicians) that he 
was poyſoned, cauſing Libels to be caſt abroad, 
bringing even the Queen under ſuſpicion, but Fa- 
thered it more plainly upon the Proteſtants, on 
purpoſe to render them odious. 

This Change cauſed the calling of an Aſſembly 
at Poiſie, where Beza, Peter Martyr, and many 
others of the Reformed appeared, and where 
the ficſt making a Diſcourſe upon the point of 
Tranſubſtantiation, in the preſence of the Queen 
and Cardinal of Lorrasn, fe Is faid to have con- 
vinced the latter; and where at another time, 
clearing it in a long Harangue to the Aſſembly, 
that it was not the Proteſtants that cauſed the 
troubles 1n France, but the Corruptions of Rome, 
(though he thereby vexed the Eccleſiaſticks, yet 
in the end) he brought them to conclude with 
bim, upon this following Article concerning the 
Sacrament. 

We confeſs that Jeſus Chriſt pre- 14,4;..;, 
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ſented to us in the Holy Supper, gives and ex. 
hibits truly the ſubſtance of his Body and Blood, 
by the operation of his Holy Spirit, and that we 
receive and eat Sacramentally and by Faith, the - 
ſame Body that died for us, to be bone of his 
bone, and fleſh of his fleſh, to the end to be quick. 
ned, and to deſerve all that is requiſite to our 
Salvation-; that Faith ſupported by the word of 
God , renders things promiſed as preſent, and 
that by the ſame Faith, we receive truly and cer. 
tainly, the true and natural body of our Lord, 
by the vertue of his holy Spirit, and in this man. 
ner, we confeſs the preſence of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord and Saviour in the Holy Sp. 


r. 
"The Cardinal finding this Article to pleaſe the 
Aſſembly, and being alſo conformable to his own 
belief, conſented to it, to the great rejoicing of 
the Queen, and all the Princes, but many of the 
DoCtors bandying againſt it, they framed another 
as followeth. 

We believe and confeſs, that in the Holy $a- 
crament of the Altar, the true Body and Blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt, is really and ſubſtantially under 
the kinds of Bread and Wine, by the Vertne and 
Power of the divine word pronounced by the 
Prieſt, a Miniſter ordained only to that effect, 
—_—_— to the Inſtitution and Ordinance of our 

ord. 

This diſpute had ſeveral effets viz. with the 
Reformed, to the ſtrengthning them in their be- 
lief, and with the Papiſts to a heſitation in theirs, 
reducing both to ſuch a Moderation, that in many 
places the latter were willing to part ſtakes with 


the former, being content to let them have 9" 
uſe 
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uſe of their Churches in turns, which expoſed 
the King and Queen abroad (eſpecially at Rome ) 
tothe cenſure of being ſtaggered in their Faith,and 
the Duke of Gwe leaving the Court, induſtriouſly 
helped forward the belief of that report, argn- 
ing the truth of it, from their having a little 
before prevented the Execution of a bloody Maſ- 
ſacre which he intended. 

The Queen finding her ſelf under great diſguſt 
upon this occaſion, and threatned both at home 
and abroad, and deſiring to know the ſtrength 
of the Reformed, in cafe ſhe ſhould be quarrel 
with upon their ſcore, received from two thou- 
ſand one hundred and fifty Churches, an ingage- 
meat to ſpend willingly their Lives and Eſtates, in 
defence of their Prince and her. The Papiſts in 
many places made great Complaints, at Ax in 
Provence, at the Inſtigation of the Biſhop of C:- 
ſfteron and a Cordilere, they entered into a League, 
and got together many people, whom the Cords- 
lere made believe were inviſible, ſo long as he 
carried his Wooden Croſs before them, they at- 
tempting firſt Brignols, where they defeated a 
Company of the Kings,then Beſieging Beſſee which 
they could not carry, went to Bariels which they 
took, but-enjoyed it not long, ere by Command 
from the Queen, themfelves were beſieged by the 
Confit of Curſols, who tetook the Town by A1- 
fault z when the Coydi/ere found that his inviſibility 
would not fave him, being there flain with his 
Croſs in His hand, -and fonr hundred more with 
him ; the firſt that entred were two Companies of 
the Reformed Religion, who when they ſaw the 
Town taken, and the Sowldiers falling to plunder, 
reured into the Field, Io return-thanks to _ 

or 
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for his mercies to them, and when the General 
ſeat to them, to come and ſhare with the reſt in 
the booty, as they had in the enterprize they 
continued their duty, and deſired him to be plea. 
ſed to ſuffer them to keep clean hands, and con- 
tent themſelves with having done God and their 
King the beſt ſervice they could. 

The Queen to prevent ſuch irruptions in the 
future, Aſſembled at St, Germans, the Princes and 
Grandees of the Kingdom, at which Aſſembly 
was made that Edict, which bears the name of 
that of 7anuary, for the ſecurity of the Proteſtants 
in the free exerciſe of their Religion, to which 
all the Miniſters of State and Deputies agreed. 

The 4th of Augſt 1561. the Queen writ a-long 
Letter to the Pope (which d"eAvila doth not 
mention, though D'aubigme doth) ſetting forth 
the dangerous condition of France, by reaſon of 
Religion, reproving molt of the material errors 
in the Church of Rome, deſiring his Concurrence 
in reforming of them ; for Bezs þy his appearance 
at the Aſſembly, had not only procured the Edidt 
of Fanuary for the Reformed, but ſo far advanced 
the Reformation, as to gajn the Queens Recom- 
mendation of it to the Pope z but Peace being 
contrary to the deſign of the Giſes, they would 
not ſuffer the Edit to work , but immediately 
after the granting Gf it, contrived ſeveral Malls 
cres againſt the Reformed, as in March follow: 
ing at Yaſſi in Champaigne , where the Duke of 
Guiſe himſelf was in perſon, In April at Sers 11 
Burgundy. In May at Marſeillis, Ax, Salon, and 
ſeveral other Cities in Provence; for the Gwe: 
dreading the Reformed as the chief party that 


would obſtruct their aſpiring to the Crows, 4! 
Edi6ts 
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Edicts for preſervation of the Religion were laid 
aſide, and no way of deſtroying the Reformed 
neglected, as by ſtabbing, ſtoning, ſtrangling, 
burning, famiſhing, drowning, ſtifling, and others 
too tedious to enumerate z which grand Crueltics 
moving ſeyeral great perſons to compaſlſton, they 
met at the great Admiral's, to conſider of ſome 
way for their preſervation ; but as the wiſelt men 
are commonly the leaſt daring, becauſe moſt ſen- 
lible of danger, ſo the Admiral who was reckoh- 
ed as the Solomon of that Age, by the ſtrength of 
reaſon ſilenced them all, until by an extraordinary 
- providence he was prevailed with ; the ſtory of 
waich, Monſieur d' Aubione, who was the Favou- 
rite of Henry the Fourth, and writ by his Order, 
affirms to be as followeth. 

This great and wiſe man the Admiral being 
one Night wakened out of his ſleep by the fighs 
and groans of his Lady, and endeavouring to ſa- 
tishe her in that which he knew was her trouble, 
and to arm her with patience under perſecution, 
gave her occaſion to ſpeak to him in this man- 
ner. ; 

Sir, It is great regret to me, that Monſieur DV 
| trouble and diſturb your reſt by 4#64eny hisHt- 
my unquietneſs,. but the Members 27: 
of Chrilt, being ſo torn as tiey are at this day, 
of which Body we are part, how can we, or ally 
other part remain inſenlible ; you Sir, have not ſo 
little ſenſe as much ſtrength to hide it, can you 
take it ill from your faithful moiety, if with more 
ireedom than reſpect, ſhe pours out her tears and 
thoughts into your boſom? We lie here, Sir, in 
ulneſs and Plenty, whilſt our Brethren, fleſh of 
our fleſh, and bone of our bone ,. are ſome in 
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Dyfgeons, and others in the Fields, at the mercy 
of the Dogs and Ravens, this Bed is a Grave to 
me, whillt they want Graves, and theſe ſheets 
reproaches, whillt they want winding Sheets, 
** Can we fleep quietly, and not hear the departing 
groans of our dying Brethren ? I canpot but re- 
member the prudent diſcourſe by which you ſhut 
the mouths of the Lords your Brothers, and the 
reſt of the Company, tearing from them all their 
Hearts, and leaving them as well withour Cou- 
rage as anſwer ; I tremble to think that this pry. 
dence is only from the World, and that to be 
wiſe for Men is not to be ſo for Gov, who having 
given you the knowledge of a great Captain, can 
you in Conſcience refuſe the ul. ot 1t for his Chil: 
dren? You have vowed otherwie rg me, and your 
Truncheon, Sir, is the Trunc1con of God, and 
can you fear he will make you chlpable for fol. 
lowing him ? The Sword that you wear, 1s it to 
' opprels the afflifted, or to redeem them trom the 
power of Tyrants? You have confeſſed the Ju- 
{tice of their Arms, ſince they are forced to them, 
can your Heart quit the love of Right, for the 
fear of Succeſs? It is God that takes away ſenſe 
from thoſe that reſiſt him, under colour of ſparing 
Blood, and he will ſave the Soul of him that will 
loſe it, and loſe the ſoul of him that will ſave it. 
Sir, I have now poured out my Heart to you, i 
behalf of ſo much Bloodſhed of ours,which Blood, 
and your Wives Cries to Heaven, go from this 
Bed to God againſt you, for Murthering thoſe 
which you will not hinder from being Marther- 
ed. This powerful Speech drew from the Adm- 
ral, after ſome pauſe, this Anſwer. 


Since I haye gained nothing by this Evenings 
reaſoning, 
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reaſoning, upon the Vanity of popular Commo- 
tions, the doubtful entry into a party not for- 
med, the difficult beginnings, not againſt a Mo- 
narchy alone, but againſt the poſleſlors of an 
Eſtate which hath old Roots ; ſo many interefted 
to maintain.it, free from all attempts, either 
within or without, in general Peace, new, and in 
its firſt fower, and which is worſe, made with 
our Neighbours expreſly for our ruine, beſide the 
late defef&tion of the King of Navar and Conſta- 
ble, ſo much ſtrength on the Enemies fide, and 
weakneſs on ours, but that you ſtill remain the 
lame ; lay your hand upon your Heart, and exa- 
mine your Conſtancy, if it can digeſt general 
Roots, the reproaches of Enemies, yea even of 
your own party, the Calumnies of the people, 
who judge of things according to ſucceſs,the Trea- 
ſons of your Friends, flights and exiles into ſtrange 
Countries, ſhame, nakedneſs, famine, and that 
which is more hard,- the ſame to your Children 
examine if you can ſupport a Death by an Execu- 
tioner, after you have (een your Husband trailed 
and expoſed to the ignominy of the vulgar, and 
in the end your Children infamous, the Valets of 
your Enemies, increaſed by the Wars triumphing 
over your labours; I give yon three Weeks to 
conſider hereof, and when you {hail be in earneſt 
latisfied againſt ſuc!; accidents, 1 will go and pe- 
riſh with you and your Friends, 

To this ſhe ſuddenly replied, Sir, the three 
Weeks are already finiſhed, you ſhall never be 
overcome by the Vertue of your Enemies ; uſe 
yours, and ſuffer not to lie upon your Head, the 
Murthers that will he committed in three Weeks 
ume, and I ſummon you in the name of Godyto 
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defraud usno longer,or | will be a Witneſs againſt 
you at the Day of Judgment. 

After this the Admu al applied himſelf te the 
railing of his party, and forming of their ſtrength, 
who chuling the Prince of Conde for their Head, 
became in a ſhort time very powerful, and with 
the aſſiſtance of Queen Elizabeth of famous me. 


mory, to whom they gave Haver-de-grace for cau- 


tiori, They ſucceeded profperoully , and by a V+ 
(tory gained in September 1562, wherein Antony 
of Burbon King ot Navar (Father of Henry the 
Fourth, having imbraced the Popiſh Religion) 
was ſlain; they brought the King not long after 
to a Peace, and to the granting another Edict 
(which is as an ACt of Parliament in England) 
for the ſetling of their Religion in Peace and Li- 
berty, Commiſſioners being appointed to ſee to 
the execution and obſervance of the Articles, un- 
der a plauſible pretence of reality, when there 
was ſo little of ſincerity, that inſtead of obſer- 
ving them, they were ſoon after their Confirma- 
tion broke in every particular, Murthers, and all 
manner of [njuſtice being again committed againſt 
the Reformed, who when they complained at 
Court of the wrongs done them , received n0 
other anſwer, than the clapping up of their De- 
puties, the Kings party making it matter of laugh 
ter, for them to expect the keeping of Edicts, or 
Acts of Parliament. 

Theſe Violences foon cauſed a ſecond War, 
wherein the Proteſtants alſo prevailed , to the 
bringing the King toa third Edit, by which (be- 
cauſe of ſo many former breaches of Faith and 
Covenants) were granted to the Reformed four 


Cautionary Cities for ſecurity (to wit) Rochell, 
Mount aban, 
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Mountaban, Conyak , and La Charitie, from which 
Grant, Rochell derived their right of ſtanding 
out againſt their Kings. Yet notwithſtanding this 
proviiion for keeping the Ring to hiyAgreement, 
the Council of Conffance, by the Example of John 
Hus and Ferome of Prazue, having taught the Pa- 
pilts to believe breach of Faith with thoſe they call 
Hereticks, to be no offence, but lawful and even 
meritorious; andthe King having been Maximed, 
tnat Princes are not tied to keep Edicts extorted 
from them, this laſt Edit no more than the former 
wagobſerved, all manner of Cruc!ty and Maſſatres 
being again committed ; for the King who had 
been bred to ſee Beaſts torn in pieces in their 
Blood, was left without Bowels , and Maſſacres 

by the frequency of them made natural to him. 
This not being the way to Peace, the War was 
ſtill carried on by the Prince of Co:de and the Ad- 
mica] ; and the Queen of Vavar going to Rechell, 
was declared Head of the Reformed, but ſhe de- 
voting her Son (who was after Henry the Fourth) 
tothe ſervice of thoſe of the Religion (which is 
the name the Reformed in France are uſually cal- 
led by) having brought him up in their Faith, re- 
ſigned her Charge to him, declaring under him, 
his Uncle the Prince of Conde, and the Admiral 
Licutenant Generals, they again brought the 
King to ſeveral Agreements, but none of them 
being kept, neceſlitated the continuance of the 
War, to the loſs (beſide others) ot many great 
perſons on both ſides, as of the Kings party, the 
King of Navar, Dyke of Guiſe, and the Conſta- 
ble Montmorancy, were ſlain; on the Reformed, 
the Prince of Code was baſely aſſaſſinated, but 
left a Sop which inherited his Yertues, as Gmiſc 
V 3 aid 
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did ſeveral, who ſucceeded him in ambition, and 


carried on the War upon the ſame delign as their 
Father had begun ir. 

The War was now managed on the Proteſtant 
Party by the Admiral, in the name of the two 
young Princes of Navar as Head, and Conde as 
ſucceeding his Father in his Command. The Ad- 
miral governed affairs ſo wiſely, having always 
the two young Princes with him,that as the Biſhop 
of Rodez,, in his Hiltory of Henry the Fourth con- 
felſeth, the King not daring to adventure a Bat- 
tel with him, nor having any hopes of overcom- 
ing the party by force, reſolved to make Peace, 
and work his ends by other means, which was 
ſuch as even the Biſhop calls wicked. 

Now the King knowing that the Reformed had 
(as Monſieur d Aubigme affirms) two hundred 
Cities in their hands, the worſt of which was 
able to hold our a Siege againſt a Royal Army for 
a Month at icaſt, with other ſutable advantages, 
came to a Treaty with them, giving them ano- 
ther Edict for their ſecurity, which was for two 
Years well obſerved, but to the end, that he 
might in that rime the better compaſs and bring 
about his Satanical and deceitful deſign, he pre- 
tended ſo much kindneſs to the whole patty, 
eſpecially ro the Admiral, that he caſt himſelf at 
Rome under ſuſpicion of liking them too well, and 
Monſie:r d Aubignie is of opinion, that the Ad- 
miral had gained much upon the ſpirit of the 


King, and had probably got the ſole Dominion of 


him, he not the aſſiduous workings of the Queen 
and the Gwſes prevented him, but to leave the 
uncertainty of this, it is moſt certain, that the 
King actcd at laſt a diſſembling part, ta wit a 

egree 
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degree, if not higher, than (ever any had done 
betore him 3 for meerly as a blind, he forced his 
Siſter, altogether againſt her will, to marry the 
Prince of Naver, as the greateſt pledge of Faith 
that he was capable of giying to the Reformed, 
pretended to make War againſt t!:c ling of Spain 
in the Low Countries, in favour of tiic Proteitants, 
gave them all they could deſire, denicd the Ad- 
miral no requeſt, granting him thoſe Suits which 
before he had refuſed his Mother and Brothers, 
called him Father, careſſing him and his Friends 
in the higheſt manner imaginable, accompanied 
with the like tokens of ſincerity ; and yer all but 
to delude the Proteſtants into a belicf of his in- 
tegrity, that ſo bringing them together to the 
marriage of the Prince of Navar, he might the 
better at once Butcher them all. Oh the mon- 
[trous and horrible Hypocriſy of the heart of 
man ! too many believed, whillt others miſtruſt. 
ed him, the Excellent Queen of Navar (whom 
the Papiſts confeſs exceeded her Sex, naving no 
fault but Hereſie) unhappily coming to the Mar- 
riage of her Son, was by poiſon preverfted the 
ſkeing of it, and from her Death the Prince her 
Son took the Title of King of Navar. This ſad 
b:ginning was excuſed by the Court tte beſt {.1ey 
could, denying the poifon (though no doudt is 
made of it, AMonfrexr d' Avila himfelt confeſling 
it to be done by a pair of Gloves) that ic might 
not hinder the Marriage, nor ſublequent deſign, 
the days for Execution of both being ſet ani! cou'd 
not be deferred, and within ſix days aſter tic 5c: 
lemnity, upon St. Bartholmews Day, the four and 
twentieth of Auguſt, 1572, was that horrid Nut: 
acre of Paris perpetrated, wherein the ſamous 01d 
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Admiral, twenty other great perſons, twelve 
hundred Gentlemen, and throughout the Cities 
of the Kingdom, after the example of Paris, near 
one hundred thouſand in all, (according to the 
Biſhop of Rodez report) were molt Satanically 
aſſaſſinated in cold Blood. The King of Navar, 
and young Prince of Conde, being forced togoto 
Maſs to ſave their Lives. This Butchery was ated 
with ſuch inhumanity, tnat neither Ape, Sex, nor 
Relation was ſpared ;, but Uncles became the Exc. 
cutioners of their Nephews and Nieces, as Ne- 
phews of their Uncles and Aunts, futable to the 
ſpirit of Crucity, running along with the Doftrine 
of Rome. | 

The King made his boaſt of this inhumane Cry- 
elty, asking the Queen if he had not diſſembled 
well, and went to the Parliament at Paris on 
purpoſe ro own the Act, where Monſieur Thou, 
Chief Preſident of the Court (and who at home 
had wepr, complaining of the Maſſacre) made a 
long Harangue to the, King in Commendations of 
it, and of that Principle, That he knows not how 
to Reign, that knows not how to diſlemble ; fuch 
Vaſſals and Slaves are ſometimes the beit ol 
Courtiers, to the luſts and wills of their Ma- 
iters. 

There were none that knew of this Plot, and 
had their hands in it'before it came to Execution, 
beſide the King, Queen, Dukes of Arnjou, Guiſe, 
and the Cardinal of [Lorrain, Brother to the lat- 
ter, it being ſo ſecretly carried, whilſt it was 10 
agitation, that the Pope and his Conhiſtory was 
highly offended with the King for his kindnels to 
the Reformed, us not knowing the meaning of it, 
the King having been ſo private in it, that he yy 
PRIN % 
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ſed a Gentleman {a Favourite of his Brother the 
Duke of Arnjou) to be aſlaſſinated, becauſe he 
perceived he had a ſuſpicion of ir. 

Now as the Judgments of the Lord are far 
our Inſtruction, 1o the ſeveral Deaths of all theſe 
principal Actors in this bloody Tragedy are 
worthy obſervation, the King died wallowing in 
Blood, not only iſſuing from all the paſſages of 
his Body, but as it were ina ſweat of Blood from 
all the pores of it. The twoGmſes, the Duke and 
Cardinal, were aſſaſſinated by Command of King 
Henry the Third; the Queen a few days after 
them died of grief, Tamented by none, but hated 
by every one (as the Biſhop of Rodex afhrms:) And 
the Duke of Anjou, who after the Kings Deceaſe 
came to the Crown, under the name of Henry the 
Third, was ſlain by a ſtab from a Facobin Fryer. 
And as Philip the Second King of Spain's perfecu- 
tion of his Proteſtant SubjeCts in his Dominions, 
and his end is alſo very obſervable, fo I think it 
w_ improper in this place to take notice of 
both. 

Beſide this Kings Cruelty in the Wetherlanas, 
and perſecuting Life, having once eſcaped a great 
danger of being caſt away at Sea; at his arrival 
in Spaiv, he appointed two days of rejoicing (as 
days of Thankſgiving) ane at Yal:lo/id, and the 
other at Sevil, whither he cauſed thoſe in Priſon 
for Religion, to be brought from ſeveral places of 
his Kingdom, upon which days Scaffolds being 
made for a multitude of Beholders,with a diſtinEti- 
on of Seats for perſons according to their Quall- 
ties, the Priſoners were (with Triumphing Cere- 
monies, and dreſſed in tuch Antick manner, as 
might beſt make the Beholders merry) led ws 
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Fires, and burnt before them ; but as many faith- 
ful Martyrs finiſhed their courſe at this time, 
bearing ſignal teſtimony to the truth, ſo the end 
of that King (who was ſo great an Enemy tothe 
Reformed, that he put to Death his Eldeſt Son 
Charles, partly upon ſuſpicion of being a favyourer 
of them) is as fit to be remembred, he dying alſo 
of blood iſſuing from all the paſſages of his Body, 
with a continual Vomiting of Vermin (as the Bi. 
ſhop of Rodez in his Hiſtory of Ferry the Fourth 
relates) And thus the Lord gave them blood to 
. drink, who had delighted in Blood. 

The Pope, leſt Maſlacres ſhould have been look- 
ed odiouſly upon in the World, and fo his Church 
deprived of the uſe and benefit of them, to give 
them credit and reputation , declared a Jubile 
for that of Paris, and returned thanks unto the 
King for it, as a means'to keep up the praCtice of 
them , but notwithſtanding his wrath , which 
aimed at no leſs than the utter deſtruction of the 
people of God, the Lord raiſed them again, and 
fortified the remainder of his Church, with greater 
reſolution to ſtand upon their defence than ever, 
ſeeming to reprove the barbariſms of ſome Prin- 
ces, and great ones of the World, who vaunt and 
ſtand ſo much upon their honour, by the more 
honourable Principles of the publick Executio- 
ner of the City of Lyons, and the common Soul- 
diers of that Garriſon ; the firſt, when Com- 
manded to Maſſacre thoſe of the Religion which 
they had got together, refuſed ro do it, ſaying, 
that his office was to execute perſons Condemned to 
die according to Fuſtice, and not others ;, and the lat- 
ter upon the ſame Command, that their duty was 
to kill their Enemies in the Field, and not in cold _ 
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Men in Priſons, which may well be remembred, 
tothe perpetual infamy of thoſe who took that 
Imployment upon them , which both the Com- 
-mon Hangman, and Mercenary Souldiers de- 
telted. 

After this, the Duke of Anjou, by Command 
of the King, promiſing to himſelf the total ex. 
tinguiſhment of the P;oteſtant Party , beſieged 
Rachel, and for the more countenance and terror 
to the City, havinY the young King of Navar in 
his poſkeſlion , forced his accompanying of him 
thither; but the Town with the aſliltance of 
Queen Elizabeth, was ſo well maintained, that 
aſter the Duke had ſpent, as ſome report, thirty 
four thouſand Cannon ſhot againſt it, and loſt 
forty thouſand men, he was torced to riſe upon 
cqual terms, granting the Town moſt honour- 
able and ſafe Conditions; and the King to make : 
Peace with their whole Party, giving them ano- 
ther Edict for their ſecurity. 

Now the Duke of Anjou being choſen King of 
Poland, poſtec thither in haſt, but was not long 
abſent before his Brother Charles the Ninth fell 
lick, who when near Death, fcnt for the King 
of Navar, recommending the care of his Queen 
and Daughter to him, confeſſing him to be a per- 
lon of honour, not eſteeming fo of his Mother 
or Brothers (as it ſeems by his paſling them by in 
the truſt) to whom at that time, he is ſaid to 
have born a perfect hatred, though they had been 
Companions with him in Iniquity. And thus at 
faſt, the honourable Principles of the King of 
Navar were acknowledged by the French King, 
as a juſt reward of Navars Vertue to his great 
Glory, and his Enemies reproach and fhame R_ 
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ſoon aſter this, Charles the Ninth left the World in 
that manner as is before related. 

Not long before his Death, and when they 
ſaw it approaching, his Brother the Duke of 4- 
langon, Montmorencie, and ſome other Grandees, 
combined to deprive the Queen Mother of the 
Regency; ' but the King was no ſooner expired, 
than ſhe prevented them by ſeizing the Govern. 
ment, in the abſence of her Son (the King of 
Poland, now Henry the Third ) in his name, when 
immediately cauſing the King of Navar, and 
Prince of Conde (both ſtill Priſoners) to be 
brought before. her, afrer ſharp reproofs, ſhexe. 
leaſed them; The Prince of Conde flipped pre- 
ſently into Germany, where he raiſed Forces for 
the relief of the oppreſſed Proteſtants, but the 
King was longer in getting away. 

Now the War beginning again, the Duke of 
Alangon (the Kings Brother) joined with the 
Prince of Conde , and in a ſhort time after, the 
King of Navar eſcaped to Rochel, where they re- 
ceived him willingly, but excepted againſt many 
of his Followers, as wicked debanched Atheilts, 
without any Morality as well as Religion, which 
he did not oppoſe, knowing them to be perſons 
put upon him by the Court, in deſign to make 
him as wicked as themſelves, the only way as 
they thought to ſecure him from the Reformed 
Religion. 

The Proteſtants in the Year 1576. brought 
Henry the Third (now returned out of Palana) to 
a large EdiCt for the quiet enjoyment of their Re- 
ligion, at which the Papiſts being offended, they 
framed that Catholick League which vexed 


France about twenty Years, the be all 
may 
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ſmall, but ſoon increaſed, the pretence being to 
maintain Popery and extirpate Reformation, but 
at bottom,the deſign was firſt to deſtroy the Order 
of Succeſſion in the Royal Race, and then the Line 
it ſelf, to make way for Henry Duke of Guſe, 
who had at that time the advantage of having of 
his own Family eight or-ten Princes in his Party, 
all perſons of uſeful parts and daring ſpirits. 

The Queen and the Gui/es begin now all to be 
weary of Reace, the firſt as being naturally of a 
turbulent ſpirit, and not ſo conliderable under it 
as War, and the others as rot holding Pcace ſu- 
table to their ends. And therefore they put the 
King upon demanding of the Proteſtants, the 
Towns given them by ſeveral Edicts tor their ſe- 
curity, as the Queen did them npon a denial 
thereof as an unreaſonable requeſt, lo that a War 
conſequently followed, but laſted not longer than 
uritil the Year 1580. that Peace was again COn- 
cluded, and another Edict for ſatisfaftion of the 
Reſormed granted. 

After this the new modelled League increaſing, 
the King was made a meer Cypher, the Guiſes by 
the power of the League ſo overtopping him, that 
at the Aſſembly, in the Year 1585. held at Bloss, 
they forced him to repeal all the Edicts which he 
had ſworn unto, and made for the benefit of the 
Proteſtants, and to make another for the baniſh- 
ing of them all; the Miniſters within one 
Month, and the reſt within fix upon pain of death, 
to difinherit the King of Navar and Prince of 
Conde, and to ſettle the Succeſlion upon their Un- 
cle a Cardinal, an old Man, and one whom they 
knew could neither have Children, or live long, 
and this to the end, that when he died, (if they 

ſtayed 
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ſtayed until then) the Gaſes might ſtep into the 
Throne. 

This gave beginning to the War again, and the 
King of Navar, and Prince of Conde, great and 
juſt cauſe to declare the Aſſembly at Blozs null and 
void. Now Henry the Third ſeeing himſelf laid 
aſide in part, and near a total depoſition, the 
Leaguers name alone being uſed in many tranſacti- 
ons, without once mentioning his, he then plot: 
ted as his laſt remedy, the taking away of the 
Gniſes, and in the Year 1588. the Court being at 
Blois, the Duke of Guiſe , and his Brother the 
Cardinal, were by the Kings Command both ſlain, 
they being too powerful to be brought to a legal 
Tryal. 

The King endeavoured the ſeizing of all their 
Adherents at the ſame time that they were put 
to Death, and made himſelf Maſter of the Dukes 
young Sons, with ſome others near hand ;, but the 
Duke of Matenne, Brother to the Guiſes, being fur. 
ther off, and having notice of the Death of his 
Brothers, ſaved himſelf before he was arreſted, 
and fo became the General, and Head of the 


——Eeague. In this ſame Year, Henry of Bourbon 


Prince of {onde,, was by his Enemies taken away 
by Poyſon ; a great loſs to the Reformed Church, 
there dying in him the Vertue of his own particu: 
lar Line. 

The Death of the Guiſes wrought varioully 
(viz.) with the Leaguers, to the making them 
the more fierce againſt the King, and with him for 
the ſecurity of himſelf, to join with the King of 
Navar and his Proteſtant Party. This Conjunction 
ſeemed to carry all before ther, Beleaguring P4 


71s (which held” with the League) and in a fair 
way 
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way of reducing it, but the Death of Henry the 
Third, by a fatal ſtroke from a Facobin Fryer (the 
firſt of Aug»ſt' 158g.) prevented their progreſs, 
by the diltraftions that followed thereupon 
among the united Forces; the Monk was imme- 
diately ſlain by thoſe about the King, which un- 
happily hindered the further diſcovery of the 
Treaſon ; the King lived ſome hours after the fa- 
tal blow, in which time he ſent for the King of 
Navar, declared him (all his own Brothers being 
dead) his lawful and lineal Succeſſor, adviſing 
him to imbrace the Romiſh Religion, and exhor- 
ted his own Party to be faithful to him. 

Many ſtuck to him, in hopes of his following 
the Kings advice in the change of his Religion, 
others grew cold as fearing it; he durſt not de- 
clare any way, that he would not turn for fear of 
loſing the Popiſh Party, noi that he would, for 
66, Jv old Proteſtant Party. 

The Leaguers beſtirred themſelves more now 
than ever, acting all in their own names, calling 
their true and undoubted King, who had never 
forfeited his Right, by the name only of Henry of 
Bourbon, the Pope caſt out his Thunderbolts 
againſt the King and his Party, the Leaguers cal- 
led in the Spaniard, and declared the Cardinal of 
Bourbon King, but he not enjoying that Title long, 
being in a ſhort time after taken away by Death, 
they proceeded after his Deceaſe without a King, 
and ſo far diſtreſſed Herry the Fourth, that they 
drive him to Deep, from whence he was ready to 
Imbark for England, and had done it, but that 
by Queen Elizabeth's ſeaſonable ſupplying him 
with four or five thouſand men, gathering breath 


again, he recovered ſtrength, and came ina little 
cime 
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time to- be upon equal terms with the Lea- 
uers. 

The Spaniard (being now entered the Kingdom) 
ſollicited the Leaguers to chuſe a King, a Book 
being writ by one Hotheman, a great Civilian, to 
prove the Kingdom of France EleCtive,with power 
in the States to depoſe their Kings, according to 
ſeveral Examples inſtanced in ; the King of Spain 
propounded to them to give his Daughter with 
great advantagesto whomſoever they ſhould make 
King, having an eye either upon the young Duke 
of Guiſe, who was eſcaped out of Priſon, or upon 
the young Duke of Lorrain ; but herein the Spa- 
miard was much out in his Politicks; for the Duke 
of Maienne having the power of the Sword, and 
not in a capacity of anſwering tlie Spaniards de- 
ſign in a match ; himſelf being married and 
without a Son for thcir Daughter, he ſet Maitnne, 
who could not bear the thoughts of any new King 
but himſelf againſt him, and the Houſes of Lor- 
rain and Guiſe one againſt another, and both a- 
gainlt Mazenne, becauſe he obſtructed their ad- 
vancement to the Crown, and fo Spain divided 
the _ which they ſhould have kept united, 
as thoſe by whom they were to have wrought their 
ends. 

The War went on ſtill with ſtruglings on both 
ſides, and with various ſucceſs, until at laſt Hemy 
the Fourth, partly from the importunity of his Po- 
piſh Friends, G& partly from miltruſt of Providence, 
declared himſelf a Papiſt, whereby making Herry 
the Thirds Party firm to him, and his own old 
Proteſtant Friends not forſaking him (though 


ighly grieved at his revolt) he carried all before 
Im. : 
The 
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The King ſent an Amballador to Rome to pro- 
cure his acceptance and reconciliation there, as 
the King of Sp.zz7 and the Leaguers ſent theirs to 
oppoſe it, picading him to be a Reluplcr, and 
therefore his Recantation not to be received ; el- 
pecially it not being, as they aHledged, fincere but 
teigned, and from neceſſity. Great ſtrivings there 
were a long time-at Rome 0N both fides;-The one 
to be received, and the other to hirder it, until 
at lait the Kings affairs increaſing, anend was put 
to the diſpute by the Popes acceptance of him, 
which was not long done, bcfore the Duke of 
Gmſe (who waitcd for an honourable pretence for 
coming in to the King) left his Uncle the Duke 
of Marenne, and made his Peace. Many followed 
tis Example, while the League kept yet together 
under their Head and General, bur in a (hcrt 
time the King reduced them all ; fome by force, 
and others by kindneſs The Duke of Afazenne 
was the laſt of the French Army that ſtood out, 
and yet notwitiſtanding (witli a remarkable Cle- 
mency) the King gave him honourable Conditt- 
ons, at a time when he was not in a capacity of 
reſilting, telling him after he had (at their fiſt 
meeting) walked him round his Camp at a greater 
rate than he was well able to bear, being fat and 
corpulent, whereas the King was ſpare and nimbte, 
that. he had thereby revenged himſelf ſuſhciently 
upon him ; a revenge ſutable to the magnanimity 
and greatneſs of his Soul, Cruclty and Oppreſhion 
being the effects of Cowardiſe and baſenels. 

Atter this the King having to do with none 
but the Spariard, he forced him caſily to a Peace, 
which was concluded at FYerun, betwixt the two 
Kings and the Duke of Savoy, by Articics ſworn 
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unto for them and their Allies; ſo that Geneve be. 


ing declared an Ally of France, and comprehen- 
ded in the Peace, thinking themſelves-thereby ſe- 
cure , entertained an intimate correſpondence 
with Saucy, they having always an Agent from 
him reliding with them ; but that Duke in a few 
Years after, whilſt in full Peace (with a Hypocri- 
tical pretence of Friendſhip) plotted the ſurpri. 
ſing of the City, with an intent to have put all 
to the Sword, and was fo far advanced in his falſe 
and wicked deſign, that the 12th of December (in 
the Year 1602.) being a dark night, he had put 
two hundred men over the Walls into the Town, 
had fixed a Petarr to one of the Gates, and had 
twelve or fifteen hundred Souldiers more, near 
. at hand, ready to enter, himſelf not being much 
further off with other aſſiſtance, ſo that not fear- 
ing a failure in the leaſt, he ſent Courters ſeveral 
ways to his Friends, to carry the news of his be- 
ing Maſter of Geneve; but when he had ſaid in his 
Heart they were in his hands, and he would de- 
vour them, in that wherein he dealt proudly God 
was above him, preventing all, by the accidental 
killing of the man that was to have given Fire to 
the Petar, by which means the Town having time 
to riſe; they ſlew and took Priſoners molt of thok 
that were entered,*being many of them perſons ol 
the beſt quality of Savoy ; thoſe taken alive 
(though on the Lords Day in the Morning) were 
by the Juſtice of the Town tryed as Traytors (and 
not as Priſoners of War, becauſe in time of ful 

Peace) Condemned and Executed, by cutting 0 

their Heads ; the Bodies of all the flain, as well 
of thoſe Beheaded, being thrown the ſame day into 
the River of Rohar (into which at the Town 1X 
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Lake of Geneve falls) their Heads being all ſet 
upon a Pole near the City ; this was fo great a de- 
liverance, that to this time they hold a very ſo- 
tkemn Anniverſary Day of Thankſgiving for it. The 
Town would have made War upon the Duke for 
this breach of Oath and Faith, as thinking their 


* Allies ingaged to ſecond them in it; but Henry 


the Fourth being then in love with Peace, took up 
the difference ; bur this horrid and abominable 
Hypocriſte in the Duke of Savoy, with his Ance- 
ſtors former breach of Faith with his Reformed 
Subjects, together with Charles the Ninth of France 
his Diſſimulation, for compaſſing the Maſſacre of 
Paris, and his Predeceſſors never keeping Agree- 
ments with the Proteſtants of France, may well be 
a caution to all Separatiſts to the Church of Rome, 
to be careful how they truſt to the Oaths of Po- 
piſh Princes. 

The King of Navar now under the Title of 
Henry the Fourth of France, having reduced all 
his Kingdom, applied himſelf to the ſetling of it, 
and to that end made an Act of Oblivion, forget- 
ting the greateſt injuries, even that of the Parlia- 
ment of Tholouſe their Arraigning, Condemning|, 
and Executing of him in his Eſhyies as a Traytor, 
ktled the Proteſtant Religion by | 
an Edict, bearing the name of that _The Edit 
of Nantes, in larger liberty than e- af mgghire 
rer, rendring them equally capable jqeq in Eng- 
with Papiſts of all manner of prefer- liſh. 
nents, offices, and priviledges what- 
lever, their cauſes in Law being made triable 
only by Judicatures, conſtituted of equal num- 
ters of each Religion, which Edict too long to 
i*cite, is declared in expreſs words to be perpe- 
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tual and irrevocable, bearing date in the Year 
1598. And belide this, the King to the advantage 
ot the Religion, gave countenance to the Edidt, 
| by making (in favour of it) choice of the Duke 
of Sallie (a zealous Proteſtant) for his Chiet Fa. 
vourite and —_ of State, imploying him in 
all his affairs, which truſt the Duke anſwered with 
ſo much wiſdom and honeſty , that in leſs than 
twelve Years that the King out-lived the Civil 
Wars, his Debts were paid, much ſpent in Build. 
ing, Taxes leſſened, and a Treaſure of fifty Mil. 
lions of Livers gathered ; a good Example for 
Chief Miniſters of*State. | 

There is. nothing reflefts upon this King in his 
ſcttlement, but the reſtoring of the Jeſuits, who 
had been baniſhed, as a puniſhment for one of 
their Fraternities attempting to ſtab him in the 
Heart, though he did it only 1n the Mouth, upon 
which Villany it was that one of his Favourites 
applying it as a warning to him, told him, that 
as God had ſtruck him in the Mouth for denying 
him with bis Tongue, fo he would in the Heart, 
when he ſhould deny him there. 

Before the Reſtauration of the Jeſuits, the 
King had ſeveral debates in private with theDuke 
of Sullieabout it, wherein the Duke overcoming 
him with reaſons for the not doing of it, he (who 
in the Field had always been a ſtranger to fear) 
confeſſed his fear of the Jeſuits, and ſo reduced 
the Duke to a ſilent ſubmiſſion, conſidering there 
was no fence againſt fearz and thus the Jeſuits 
(Enemies to human Society) were reſtored, and 
the Pillar of their ſhame (erected in Paris witl 
reproachful Inſcriptions) pulled down, no marks 


being left upon them for the horridneſs of their 
Principles, 
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Principles, fave that whereas the Caps of other 
Jeſuits and Prieſts, are made with a perfe Croſs, 
one part of the Croſs (leaving it triangular) is 
taken from the Jeſuits Caps of France, of which 
inltead of being aſhamed, their impudence is 
ſuch, that many of them glory in it. 

After ſctling France thus in perfect and entire 
Peace, ſubduing all FaCtions, gathering a Trea- 


ſure, and by his excellent Government rendring 


himſelf the delight of his people, having ſome 
great undertaking in his- intention, though un- 
declared, he laid down a method for maintaining 
of a War, raiſed an Army of forty thouſand men, 
ſuch as Chriſtendom had not often ſeen, taking 
order for ſuch recruits as he ſhould have need of. 
His deſign was without all peradventure, for the 
relief of the oppreſſed States and Princes of Ger- 
mary how far he looked further is uncertain, but 
the World had ſo great an opinion of his honour, 
mercy, juſtice, and faithfulneſs to his word (in 
all which, France never had the like) that what 
ever it was-he aimed at, they believed, as he ne- 
eatively profeſſed, that it was not for increaſing 
his own Dominions, being fully contented with 
what he had. 

This Army (which was a terror to the Houſe of 
Auſtria) being, ready to march ; the King went 
to Paris to the Coronation of his Queen, when 
to ſatishe her importunity, (though contrary to 
his own Judgment) he ſetled the Regency upon 
ber in his abſence, reſolving after the Ceremo- 
nies were finiſhed to return to his Army z but the 
very next day after the Coronation and ſetling 
of the Regency, riding in his Coach in Paris, he 
ceived a ſtab from a Fryer, which gave him not 
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leave to ſpeak one word. How much the people 
of France, and eſpecially of Paris (who had moſt 
ſtood out againlt him) after they had had experi- 
cence of his good and vertuous Government, were 
afflifted at his Death, is inexpreſlible. 

The Villain was taken, and put to the Rack for 
diſcovering his Complices, but the Biſhop of Re- 
acz, in his Hiſtory ſaith no more of it, than that 
his Confeſſion was not made known, and that 
when thole that examined him were asked of it, 
they durſt make no other anſwer, than with the 
ſhrug of their ſhoulders ; by which there ſeems to 
be too too much hinted concerning ſome perſon 
that was too great to be ſpoke of. | 

When this great Prince died, the Proteſtant 
Religion was in its Zenith, and top of reputation, 
but good Queen El:zabeth being dead ſome Years 
before, and tne Proteſtant Party having now no 
Protector left them, they being both gone, the 
Intereſt of the Reformed begun then to decline. 

In the Life time of Henry the.Fourth, ſome 
great perſons following his Example , revolted 
from their Religion, but when he was gone, and 
the Regency (during the minority of his Son) 
in the Queen, the hopes of acquiring her favour, 
made ſome proſtitute their Conſciences, and 0- 
thers, that they might be the more ſerviceable to 
her, and render themſelves ſo much the greatlier 
deſerving her Grace, as they were capable of 
ſerving her ends, kept themſelves only to the 
outward profeſſion of their firſt Principles (4s 
ſome at this day practiſe the ſame Policy) in the 
number of which, the Dukes of Tramoullte and 
Boull'on bear too high a Rank. 


The Papiſts, as loth to be behind any in inju- 
ries 
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ries to thoſe of the Religion, and ambitious of 
making themſelves acceptable to the Court of 


Rome, as others did to the Queen, contrived the 
bringing back to the Drones of their Church, the 
Lands in the Principality of Bearn in the King- 
dom of Navar, which had been near ſixty Years 
converted to other, and better uſes, This Province 
was one of the places, where the Reformation 
was firſt ſetled in Peace and Freedom, by that 
excellent Queen of Navar, Mother to Henry the 
Fourth, and Great Grandmother to Charles the 
Second preſent King of England; but the people, 
though not able to reſiſt this wrong, yet not know- | 
ing how to obey ſo great an invaſion of their 
Rights, cauſed the King toadvance with his Ar- 
my to them, who though at firſt promiſed the 
maintaining of their priviledges, yet the very 
next day after that promiſe made to them, took 
them away, 1n annexing Bearn to France, and 
therein changing the Government of the Coun- 
try, the expectation of the Kings being true to 
his word, being looked upon by the Courtiers, as 
the effects of folly and weakneſs in the too too 
credulous Proteſtants. 

Upon this invaſion of right, the whole Prote- 
ſtant Party in France, eſteeming their religious 
Libetties ſtruck at in it, took up Arms for de- 
fence of their Rights and Priviledges,and in them 
for the relief of Bearn, making the Duke of Rohar: 
their General, to whoſe excellent memoirs l refer 
the Reader for the ſtory of thoſe Wars which 
ollowed upon this occaſion, what goes before be- 
ing colle&ted out of other Authors, without ma- 
ting uſe of Aonſreur d' Avila's Works; for al- 
tough none can deny, but his Hiſtory of the 
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Civil Wars of France, is finely writ, and better 
tranſlated, yet being held by the Proteſtants up. 
on the place to be very partially done, I have 
choſen rather in this deduCtion, to make uſe of 
Monſieur d' Aubignies ſtory of the ſame times, as 
accounted much more authentick than the other, 
he having been a great Favourite of Henry the 
Fourth, and by his Order furniſhed with all ne. 
ceſſary helps for writing of his Hiſtory; and if 
Monſieur d* cAvilas care in matters of fact, was 
no better, than in afhrming England, and the Re. 
formiſts in Germany, to be all Lutherans (when 
beſide the many Calvniſts that are in the Empire, 
the Articles and Diſcipline of our Church differ 
ſo much from the Lutherans, that we cannot pro- 
perly he compared to them) as alſo, that in the 
Bartholomew Maſſacre, there were but forty thou- 
ſand Murthered, when the Biſhop of Rogez con- 
teſleth, that after the Example of Paris, there 
was throughout the Cities of the Kingdom near a 
hundred thouſand ; nor than in his Geographical 
Deſcription of Rochell, Diep, and Bullogne ; making 
the firſt to lie over againſt England, the ſecond 
over againſt the Mouth of the Thames, and the 
third upon the Ocean Sea; there may be caule to 
except againſt his Authority, and to wiſh, the 
Tranſlator had beſtowed his labour upon ſome 
more Authentick Hiſtory of thoſe Times. For 
ſince he hath ſo groſly erred in things eaſily cot- 
reſted, it may well be ſuppoſed he is the ſame In 
matters more in the dark. 

As the Lords wonderful workings are moſt ta 
ken notice of, when from ſmall beginnings, and 
contrary means, he produceth great effects, {0 


of moſt ſtorics in the World, none deſerves more 
obſerva 
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obſervation as to both particulars, than this of 
France, where a diſſolute young Merchant, cal- 
led to repentance by an extraordinary means, 
was the Author of ſo much light; and where the 
ſeveral ways uſed for the extinguiſhing of that 
light, turned ſtill to the increaſing of it, and that 
to ſo high a degree, as the Confederation of all 
the Romiſh Party, with their bloody praCtices 
could never ſuppreſs; and where after Henry the 
Fourth, had turned his back upon the truth, con- 
trary to the rule of Apoſtates (who are generally 
the moſt violent againſt their old Party, to gain 
credit with their new) he notwithſtanding re- 
tained ſo much gratitude to thoſe that ſet him in 
his Throne, and confidence of their Principles 
(knowing they had never been falſe to their 
Country, nor troubleſome to their Kings, but 
upon account of liberty of Conſcience in the wor- 
ſhip of God) that he left them in perfect liberty, 
with power to defend themſelves againſt any in- 
vaders of their Rights, leaving at that time many 
Cities In their hands for their ſecurity, And thus 
being come from the Original of the Reformed, 
to their condition in their greateſt Proſperity; I 


ſhall ſo far as is convenient, deduce their decay, 


and conclude with their preſent poſture. 

The Proteſtant Intereſt in France hath had the 
ſame fortune in its fall as in its advancement, to 
be followed by many other Countries, the reaſon 
of which is not obſcure; for although the Lord 
can, and will when it ſeems good to him, protect 
and maintain his Church, as well as raiſe it with- 
out the help of man, yet as the ordinary way of 
his Providence in the World is by ſecondary 
means, ſa he made uſe of good Queen Elzabeth, 

as 
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as an Inſtrument during her Reign of increaſing it, 
to the greateſt height it ever arrived at. Whoſe 
Death, followed not many Years after by the 
Deceaſe of Henry the Fourth of France,, was 
the occaſion of its ſad decay. and languiſh. 
ment. 

After God had prepared and fitted this excel- 
ent Queen for his work, by many troubles and 
afflitions, delivering her from Death, which her 
unnatural Siſter had deſigned, and that by the 
means of her greateſt Enemy and Perſecutor Philip 
the Second of Spain, ſo prodigious in Cruelty up. 
on the account of Religion, that he ſpared not 
his own Son and Heir Apparent ; ſhe came to the 
Crown of England in a time when Popery was in 
Its Zenith, and at that height, that nothing but 
an eſpecial over-ruling hand of Providence could 
have preſerved her; for in her own Dominions 
there were few for Reformation, the King of 
Spain in his greateſt glory, combining with the 
Pope and all their Adherents againſt her. In France 
the Proteſtants grievouſly afflicted and Maſlacred, 
without the leaſt hopes of relief, and every 
where without a head or formidable countenance, 
ſo that in many places they were the exerciſe of 
Tyrants Cruelties, enough to have made the high- 
eſt ſpirit yield, as much leſs made Herry the 
Fourth of France (the greateſt Souldier of his 
time) warp; and that ſhe did not ſink under her 
burthen, is acknowledged by her Enemies, who 
look no further than man, to have been the effect 
of a Courage not to be parallePd, and by thoſe 
that go higher, that there was an extraordinary 
appearance of God in it. ; 


Her work required wiſdom and reſolution, the 
_ one 
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one alone would not have done it, for had 
not both concentred in her, ſhe mult have ſailed 
but ſhe had wiſdom to chuſe wiſe and honeſt 
Counſellors, or at leaſt to chuſe them wiſe, and 
by her example and ſtrict eye, make them honeſt ; 
ſhe was reſolute 1n reforming Religion, and even 
almoſt at the ſame time, in aſſiſting the Prote- 
ſtants in Scotland againlt their Queen, thoſe in 
France againlt their ſucceſſive Kings, and the E- 
{tates of Holland againſt theirs, levelling her main 
ſtroke againſt the Crown of Spain, as the Chief 
Pillar of the Roman Church ;, ſne was ſucceſsful 
in all ſhe undertook, ſctling Religion in Scotland, 
Henry the Fourth npon his Throne in France to do 
the like there, relieved the Hollanders,reduced the 
Papiſts in /re/and, ſuppreſſed at home all the con- 
tinual Plottings of her Popiſh Subjetts; and when 
the Houſe of Auſtria 1n their Pride, thought none 
could have done them harm, ſhe when none elſe 
was In a Capacity of doing it, puta ſtop to their 
Carrier, and humbled them,and all with ſo ſmall, 
though a well managed Revenue, not burthening 
of the people, that ſhe became dear to them ; ſhe 
ruled not only over a great people, but in the 
Hearts of them, making their intereſt hers, with- 
out having any other , which procured recipro- 
cally to her the having but one Purſe, the Nati- 
on being readier to give than ſhe was to ask, 
knowing that though money were given. her, if 
the occaſion was taken away, ſhe would return 
it to the people as ſhe ance did. She kept to the 
Laws, without ſeeking innovations, loving her 
Bountry and people as Parents do their Children, 
"aving no Intereſt but theirs, was a true Juſticer, 
not ſuffering the greatneſs of any to bear _ 
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right; Sir Fohn Poynes having a good Cauſe, was 
too hard for Eſſex (her greateſt Favourite) in a 
Court Conteſt betwixt them, about that Cere. 
mony called , Serving up all Night, in ſome 
kind ſtill inuſe, which the Earl (being at Play 
in the room.) thought himſelf too great to ob- 
ſerve and ſubmit unto, until Controuled by Sir 
Fohn (whoſe Office it was to clear the place) he 
was forced to withdraw, for which the Queen 
upon a hearing commended Sir 7ohr, and blamed 
the Earl ; nor could that Earl maintain his Page 
againſt a Country Gentleman proſecuting him for 
the blood of his Servant, of whom in a Court 
preſumption he had been the Death; ſhe was true 
to her Proteſtant Allies, __— few or none elſe, 
. as quick in giving them relief, as they were in 


deſiring of it, and always true and faithful to her 


word. 

Theſe Excellencies made her formidable 1n the 
World, loved by her Friends, feared and honoured 
by her Enemies, ſo that in her time, and by her 
influence, Religion in all places (where it had 
any root) grew and proſpered ; and eſpouling the 
cauſe of God vigorouſly,not by halves, but heartily 
and throughly, ſhe rendered her ſelf the head of 
the Proteſtant party, and thereby in her time the 
greateſt Potentate 1n the Chriſtian part of Europe, 
an Example worthy the Imitation of her Succel- 
ſors, in that by making themſelves the Head of 
the Reformed, they may become the firſt and 
moſt formidable Power of Chriſtendom ; and 
greatneſs being that which all Princes aim at, It 
may well invite thoſe that are capable of it to tR 
celign, 


© The Government of this Queen cannot well be 
reflected 
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reflected upon, for more than two or three paſla- 
ges in all her days, and he muſt want Charity as 
well as good Nature, that cannot excuſe ſo few 
failings in the ſpace of ſeventy Years that ſhe li- 
ved, eſpecially when in the general courſe of her 
Reign, which was near fc:ty five of them, ſhe ſo 
truly purſued the Intereſt and good of Religion 
and the Nation, that thereby the firſt was increa- 
ſed exceedingly, and the latter rendred glorious 
all over the World. Her Death made preſently 
a great Change in Councellors and Councils, it not 
being long after before England (whether with or 
contrary to their then Intereſt, 1 leave others to 
judge) made Peace with Spazn, and left Henry the 
Fourth of France to ſtand alone, who was at that 
time the greateſt Countenancer of the Reformed, 
upon the account (at leaſt) of Common Juſtice 
and Gratitude, if not Conſcience as well as Po- 
licy, Abouteight Years after the Deceale of this 
Glorious Queen, that Famous King died in that 
manner as is before mentioned, and in him the 
French Proteſtants beſt Friend, having left them 
in his own Country in ſuch perfect freedom, and | 
in ſo great Power, that if any conſiderable Re- 
formed Potentate had after Queen Elzabeths Ex- 
ample, joined vigorouſly with the Dukes of Rohan, 
Soubiz, and Sullie, and other great ones of the Re- 
ligion that were faithful and ſincere to the Inter- 
eſt of it, he might with eaſe have eſtabliſhed the 
Proteſtant Liberty paſt ſhaking ; for the Regency 
(after the Death of Henry the Fourth, during the 
minority of his Son) being in the Queen, a Wo- 
man of little experience in affairs, and full of jea- 
louſies, begot ſuch Factions in the State, betwixt 
the Princes of the Blood and other OL 
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the work would not have been difficult,and would 
have prevented the revolt of ſome, who forſook 
their Religion, and have kept others in awe, who 
did worſe, in keeping their Profeſſion on purpoſe 
to be the abler to betray the Cauſe. For they 
ſeeing the party without any Soveraign prote. 
ion, and the weakneſs of the Queen, fuch ag 
gave men of more wit than honeſty, opportunity 
of advancement, \by complying with her) ſought 
themſelves, fome openly by a publick profeſſion 
of Popery, and others covertly , by ſeemingly 
keeping to the Reformed Religion, whilſt under- 
hand they did them the more miſchief. 

The Emperour ſeeing the diſtracted condition 
of the Reformed Church in France, without any 
to countenance them, was incouraged to Perſe- 
cution in Bohemia, wherein acting contrary to the 
Conditions upon which they had Elected and 
Crowned his Son King, they depoſed him, and 
in his place choſe the Prince Elc&tor Palatine, 
which occaſioned a War betwixt the new King 
and the Emperour, in which the Prince Palatine 
loſt both his Kingdom, and Hereditary Countries, 
The Emperour being thereby fleſhed with fſuc- 
ceſs, went on againlt Germany, in hopes of making 
a perfect Conqueſt of that Country, and had cer- 
fainly not failed in it, had not the Lord raiſed up 
the King of Sweden to prevent him. But the prol- 
perous proceedings in Germany, eſpecially for the 
firſt twelve or thirteen Years, of the Popiſh Party, 
gave incouragement tothe Wars againſt the Re- 
formed in France, where although, the two 10- 
comparable Brothers, the Dukes of Rohan and 
Soubiz,, were all the Princes that the iniquity of 


thoſe times had there left faithful ro the _ 
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of God, they had made good their Party, and 
kept their ground in the laſt, as well as in the firſt 
and ſecond Wars, had their Neighbours ſtood but 
Neuters, and been faithful to them, as they ought 
in duty at leaſt to have done ; but Counſels run- 
ning contrary, and'that Ape affording many con- 
current advantages to the Romiſh Church, not 
convenient to mention ; the perſecuted Proteſtants 
loſt ground daily, until the Long Parliament (as 
bad as they were) from Principles of Policy in re- 
ference to their own ſecurity, as well as to popu- 
lar reputation, became (during their time) ſome 
Countenance to them, their declared Principles 
being (pretendedly at leaſt) for the ſuppreſſion 
and ruine of Popery and advancement of the Re- 
formation, moſt of their Foreign projects (accord- 
ing to the Hiſtory of thoſe times) tending that 
way, they being in Treaty with Deputies from 
Burdeaux, upon Articles conducible to the ſame 
end, when Cromwell Uſurping the Government,did 
not only overthrow the deiign, but probably be- 
trayed it to the French King, with the Lives of 
ſome ingaged in the buſineſs, for Mr Fochim FHames 
(by Birth a German) General Engineer to the Ar- 
my, and one of his own Emiſſaries imployed in 
that Aﬀair, who after (romwell and Mazarine 
were agreed, was purſued through France and 
eſcaped miraculouſly, did believe he was diſcover - 
ed by Okver, his Errand being known only to bun 
ſelf and his Confident ; and herein Cromwell did 
more prejudice to the Proteſtant Cauſe, than is re- 
coverable, or than many ſuch petty Embaſlies to 
the Duke and Dutcheſs of Savoy in behalf of the 
Waldenſes (which is bragged of by his Party) could 


have repaired. 
[or 
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For the way to have advanced the Proteſtant [n- 
tereſt had been to have kept the ballance be- 
twixt France and Spain equal, to the end to have 
rendred the Reformed in France neceſlary to their 
King, by which they would have had a formida. 
ble Intereſt in the World ; whereas by caſting the 
Scale wholly on the French fide, that King not 
ſtanding now much in need of them, forgetting 
all his former acknowledged obligations, Fath at 
the inſtance of the Biſhops, taken up a ſevere per- 
ſecution of them. Not but that I believe, Olwer 
next unto his own particular Intereſt, had ſome 
kindneſs for Religion, at leaſt he ſeemed fo to 
have, as is witneſled by his zealous and paſſionate 
addreſſes to moſt, or all the conſiderable Proteſtant 

"Oe 4 On Princes and States of Chriſtendom, 
Morelands Hi. 2 Well as to the French Ring, Duke | 
ſtory ofhisNe- and Dutcheſs of Savoy themſelves, 
goriation, to- in behalf of the poor Evangelical 
gether withSir Churches of Piemont , when under 
_ Down- dreadful and inhumane Perſecution 

- from their Prince the Duke of Savoy 
(or his Miniſters) but his aſpiring was ſo great, 
that he made all other deſigns ſubſervient to his 
Ambition. And thus having in part, and as far 
as is at preſent convenicnt in reference to this Age, 
ſhewed how the decay of the Proteſtant Interelt 
hath been occaſioned, I ſhall in the next place | 
ſay ſomething of their preſent condition. | 

After the French Kings reducing of Rochell, 1 
the Year 1628. and making Peace the Year fol 
lowing, with the reſt of the Proteſtant Party, the 
ruine of the Reformed in France was by the Bl 
ſhops deſigned, and had not the ſerviceableneſs ol 
them to their Kings in their Civil as well _ 
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reign Wars preſerved them, it had long ere this 
been executed, but their necefjarincis hatin been of- 
ten ſuch, that it hath not only deferred their 
coom, but alſo ſometimes drawn from their le- 
veral Kings (for their incouragement) Confirma- 
tions of their priviledges, fo that their uſefulneſs 
hath ſince their reducement, been their greateſt 
ſecurity, for 'in loſing Rockell, they lolt their 
chict place of refuge ro fly unto in cale of Maſſa. 
cres, having then no other left, fave Sedan be- 
longing to the Duke of Bullozgn,and out of France, 
though upon the edge of it, towards the Low 
Countries and Germany, as allo Orange, belonging 
to the Prince of that name, on the other ſide of 
France towards the e Mediterranean; the firſt was 
parted with to the King, not long after the Sur- 
render of Rochel by the Prince of it, to redeem 
lis life when a Priſoner, and had ciſe ſurely loſt 
it, and the otaer, the two Princeſles Dowagers 
of Orange, the Mother, and Grandmother ot the 
preſent Prince, diffcring after the death of his Fa- 
ther, about his Guardianſhip, and conſequently of 
the Government of Orange, the French King was 
delired'by one of them (according to Yox popul:) 
to reconcile 'them by taking it trom them both, 
who being glad of the occalion, readily beſieged 
it, and in a ſhort time reduced the Callle, the 
ſtrength of the place, to a heap of Rubbiſh (which 
was one of the ancienteſt, and of the kind, the 
beſt Fortifications in France) and ſo leſt the Prote- 
{tants in Caſe of Maſflacres, without any retreat, 
and at the mercy of the mercileſs Popifh Church, 
whoſe'impudence hath ſince been ſuch, as firſt to 
endeayour the overthrow of their priviledges all 
at one puſh, by that Principle, That Faith 1s not 
Y . 
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to be kept with Hereticks, nor Princes obliged to 
the obſervation of Articles, which they ſay were 
extorted from them : and when after ſo many 
Confirmations of their Articles in time of Peace, 
and the deveſting thoſe of the Religion of all 
means of defence, and thereby removing all 
grounds of fear of them, ſuch Arguments could 
not be allowed; they cavilled at the Articles 
themſelves, and by wreſted and falſe interpreta- 
tions, endeavoured to incfteftuate them, in de- 
ſpite of their plain and indiſputable ſenſe, which 
is ſo clear, as takes away all ambiguity and 
doubre 

And now ſince the determination of the power 
of the Reformed, in the loſs of all their Cities of 
lecurity, their perſecution hath proceeded from 
their Biſhops (to whole order amongſt the Papilts 
Crnelty is annexed) who begun betimes, dil- 
charging their malice fiirſt againſt the City of 
'Pamer , becauſe far from Court , and ſo mot 
calie for them to oppreſs. 

The Biſhop of this place forced the Reformed 
to abandon their ancient Temple within the City 
(for ſo the French Proteſtants call their Churches) 
which by ancient right and priviledges they did 
enjoy , and to content themſelves with a ſmall 
Houfe in the Country, diſtant from the Suburbs, 
making it Impriſonment with great penalties, for 
any Proteſtant Stranger to lodge one Night 1n 
Town, though he came to ſee his Relations, 0r 
diſpatch bulineſs, making it alſo unlawful to ſing 
Pſalms, ſome poor Artificers being Impriſoned 
for the ſame, to the thereby expoſing their Fam!- 
lies to want and Famine, — loſs of their 


labour to maintain them. He alfo took away the 
very 
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very Patrimonies of many to give them to his la- 
zy Convents, Imprifoning Parents, and takin 

away their Children under Age to bring up in his 
Idolatrous Religion, not regarding the Canons" 
of his own Church which forbids ſuch violence, 
where neither the Parents give conſent, nor the 
Children capable of making their own Choice ; 
he malicioufly deftroyed the Wine Preſles of ſome, 
the Evening before their uſe, to deprive them of 
the Revenue that God an:Nature had bleſſed their 
endeavours with, as a penalty for having lodged 
ſome Proteſtant Friends but one Night, when fur- 
prized by bad weather (a ſmall oftence to be de- 
ſtroyed for) not only prohibiting the harbouring 
any of the Religion, but alſo relieving any in 
ticir paſſing by, himſelf ſearching Shops for Ap- 
picntices and Journeymen of the Religion, to 
crive them away, denying them the common pri- 
vikedges allowed all Strangers throughout France ; 

and Monſiewr Burnet a Phylician, who having 
Married a Wife from Pamer , coming but to 

Town to fome Patients, for conſervation of their 

Lives, was driven back with fo many blows, that 

ſoon after he loſt his own ; nay inſtead of giving 

obedience to the Kings Declaration and Decree, 

for reſtoration of the Proteſtant Church, he cal- 

led an Aſſembly of the Town, conſiſting of his 

own Party, both Civil and Ecclefialticks, where 

himſelf preſiding, he cauſed to be reſolved inthe 

Allembly, 

Firſt, That if any perſon of the Religion 
hould die in the City, or within his JuriſdiCtion, 
the Body ſhould not be Buried. 

Secondly, That no Children of Proteſtant Pa- 
ents, born ſince ſuch a certain time, ſhould inhabiC 
nthe Town. Y 2 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly , That none of the Religion ſhould 
keep any Proteſtant Servants, Men or Women, 
not born in the City within a limited term, 

Fourthly, If any Maid or Widdow Married 
one of the Religion, they ſhould not live in the 
City, it not born in 1t within ſuch a time, 

Fifthly, That none of the Religion one or 
other, if worth to the value of four thouſand 
pounis ſtarling, ſhould live in the Town. 

Sixtiily, That noſinging of Pſalms, or praying 
to God by thoſe of the Religion, ſhould be (ut- 
fcred, upon pain of Impriſonment, and great pe- 
nalties. And as a Seal to all this his malice, he pul. 
led down their Femple without the Town, ſetting 
up-in the place of it a Gibbet and a Croſs, with 
this Infcription, Exther the Croſs or the Gallows , 
and after all this, upon an Order ſurreptitioully 
obtained, with eight: days warning only, turned 
all the Inhabitants of the Religion out of Pamier, 
to the ruine of many Families, reducing them, 
who before lived plentifully, to Beggery, and to 
ſave themſelves from ſtarving, to the living upon 
the Charity of others. Many the like Examples 
might be given, as 8t (ere, Prrvas, &c. but that 
they are grievous to relate. | 

This Courſe it is probable had been followed in 
other places, but that it pleaſed God to put a ſtop 
to it by Changes in the State, which rendred the 
Reformed fo uſeful, as procured them freſh Con- 
armation of t!:+:r priviledges; but though not 
withſtanding ticy were grounded upon the good 
ſervice they had done the King, yet in the Year 
1656. there being an Aſſembly of the Poplln 
Church-men, which continued near two Yeaſs; 
they made it their greateſt endeayours to ſtir PF 
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his Majeſty to War againſt the Reformed, who 
but a little before had preſerved him againſt the 
deſigns of the Papilts for deſtroying of him. And 
to move the King to ſoungrateful an undertaking, 
they, who are ſufficiently lovers of money, of- 
tered him a great ſum towards the War, ſecond- 
ing their requeſt with a large Remonſtrance 
drawn; up againſt thoſe of the Religion, ſtuffed 
with falſe ſuggeſtions and Calumnies, preſented 
by the Archbiſhop of Sens, wherein to the ren- 
dring of their Cruelty very obſervable, they make 
the Collections of the Reformed, for the relief of 
hye or fix thouſand poor, hungry, and naked 
Chriſtians, driven out of Savoy in the laſt barba- 
rous perſecution, to be Criminal, although the 
king himſelf had in pity given them Darphznee 
tor refuge,ordering his Governours to recelve and 
lt them live, or at leaſt weep and die in Peace, 

writing to the Dutcheſs of Savoy in their behallts, 

and when ColleCtions being made in England, Hol- 

land, Germany, and Switzerland, for them, even 

ſome (though few) Lay Papilts, as | hav: heard, 

being moved with Compaſlion by a worſe than 

_ uſage of them, contributed to their re- 

ef, 

This Convention of Biſhops not being able to 
bear the Kings Declaration in favour of the Pro- 
teſtants; ceaſed not working until they procured 
another from the King in oppoſition to theirs, 
2ated the 18th of Fuly 1656. premiling that al- 
'ough the Edit of Nantes, made by Henry the 
fourth , had been inviolably kept by the King 


\{*ithout the leaſt breach, until he had by Arms 


duced to obedience thoſe of the Religion which 


Fre revolted, yet having then deprived them 
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of ſome priviledges which had been granted by 

the ſaid Edict of Nantes, that the Edit ought not 

therefore to be othcrwiſe obſerved, than accord. 
ing to the conditions and purport of the Edid, 

and Declaration made for the Pacification of the 

laſt troubles, whereby they not only overthrew 

at once all the priviledges granted them, and ma- 

ny times confirmed, but alſo {ct alide all repealing 

of all the EdiCcts, Declarations,Decrees, Rules, Arti- 

cles, Cc. which had at any time been made againſt 

them, and likewiſe even that Declaration of the 

21 May, 1652. which acknowledgeth, that the 

Reformed had given ſuch large teſtimony and 
proofs of their affeftions and fidelity tothe King, 
upon ſeveral occaſions, eſpecially in the late Civ1l 
Wars, meaning thoſe from 1649. until 1653. 
that he remained fully ſatisfied with them, or- 
daining in conlideration thereof, that they ſhoul: 
be maintained in the full and entire enjoyment of 
the Edict of Nantes, and particularly in the free 
exerciſe of the Reformed Religion, in all places 
where it hath been granted to them, notwiti- 
ſtanding any thing whatſoever to the contrary; 
commanding the oppolers thereof to be punijhed 
and chailized, as diſturbers of the publick Peace, 
which had been enough to have ſtopped ti: 
mouths of any Biſhops, had they not been deſti 
tute of all Juſtice, Gratitude, and good nature, 
and that Tyranny had not been natural to them 
. of the Church of Rome. 

Upon this, thoſe of the Religion obſerving the 
deſignof the Biſhops, to be the deſtroying of al 
thcir rights and liberties, preſented a Paper to 
the King, humbly defiring the pure and f1mP* 
execution of the Edit of Names, as that whici 
og! 
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oven to be the rule for the determination of all 
difterences. To which the King gave for anſwer 
the 11th of April 1658. that he would ſend Com- 
miſlioners of the one and the other Religion ro 
the ſeveral Provinces, to inquire after all innova- 
tions Contrary to the Edit of Nantes. 

Now the Biſhops made it firſt their work, to 
keep out by their influence, any ſuch number of 
Commiſſioners of the Religion, as might ſignifie 
any thing, and ſecondly impoſed in all places 
where they had power, their own conſtruction of 
the Edict, and where they had none, did it, or at 


. leaſtin a great meaſure by ſending memorials of 


their own ſenſe and underſtanding of the whole 
matter, to thoſe Provinces, as Rulcs and DircCti- 
ons for the Commiſſioners to act by. 

Whilſt Cardinal Mazarine was in being, who 
was honourable and generous, in a grateful re- 
membrance of the good ſervice the Proteſtants 
did from 1649. to the Year 1653. in keeping the 
(:rown upon the then young Kings Head, and re- 
ſtoring of himſe]f when the Papiſts would have 
turned them both out of Doors; the Biſhops 
could not get forward in their delign, but he was 
no ſooner gone, than working upon the Prince 
of Conde's Diſcontents, being incenſed againſt the 
Reformed, for adhering to the King, and not to 
him in the late Civil Wars, to revenge himſelf he 
did their buſineſs in his Government of Burgundy 
and Breſſe, eſpecially in the ſmall County of Gay 
near Geneve, where inthe Year 1662. he demo- 
liſhed all their Churches, they in that Country 
being near all if not entirely of the Reformed 
Religion, and his Brother the Prince of Conte, fol- 
lowing his ſteps, begun alſo to proceed ſeverely 
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in his Government of Langaedec,. but was ſoon 
after prevented by Death. 

At Rochell four or five hundred Families were 
turned out of the City, by a wreſted interpreta. 
tion of the Articles at the redution of that 
place, when to the honour of that Town be it 
remembred, there was not one Family (ac- 
cording to my Information upon the place) that 
would buy the Biſhops favour, and thexein a li. 
berty of keeping their habitation in the City at 
ſo dear a rate, as the Renunciation of their Re- 
ligion, 

At Sedan another Proteſtant City, after a Je. 
ſuit who thought himſelf excellent ar ſeducing of 
Proteſtants, and upon that confidence had ſought 
the imployment, could not in ſome years, gain 
more to his Church in that place, than two men 
reputed Thieves, and one Woman a Common 
Strumpet, all which he bought with money; the 
Jeſuits were then at my being there, brought in 
by force upon them, and part of the Revenue of 
their Univerſity taken from it, to give to them 
for a foundation. 

It is probable that the like proceedings would 
have been at that time all over France, had not 
the difterence betwixt the King and Pope then 
happening, cauſed (according to the Maxim of the 
French Court, who always indulge the Proteſtants 
in time of danger) a relaxation, the good and 
bad condition of the Reformed in France, depend- 
ing ſo much upon Peace and War, that without 
the latter, in which they may be uſeful to the 
King, they are always in danger of perſecution, 
it being difficult for his Majelty, without ſuch a 
plauſible pretence, to reſilt the afſliduous impor- 
b -—tonty 
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tunity of his bloody Biſhops, all the hard and 
unjuſt dealing that thoſe of the Religion have 
met with ſince the Death of Mazarine being impu- 
ted to their reſtleſs malice, the King himtelf not 
being in his own nature inclinable to perſecution, 
and the Queen his Mother, having been ever lince 
the Year 1650. (when they did her ſuch great ſer- 
vice) thought to have had a kindneſs for them, 
upon the account of honour and gratitude, for 
that whilſt ſhe lived, the Biſhops could not tully 
jatisfie their inordinate and revengeful Appetites, 
but fince her Death , they have prevailed and 
gone farinit, common fame rendring their aCti- 
ons very unjuſt and mercileſs, in ſtripping the Re- 
formed of their priviledges, which they have as 
good right unto by Law, as themſelves have to 
any thing they hold : but of the particulars, ſince 
the Queens Death, I can ſay nothing upon know- 
ledge, having been ſo long a ſtranger to the 
Country of France; but for further ſatisfaction 
therein, I refer the Reader to the late Printed Re- 
lation of the ſufferings of the Reformed in France. 
And thus you have a ſhort view of the conditi- 
on of thoſe of the Religion in France, until the lat- 
ter end of 1665. or beginning of 1666. that the 
Queen Mother departed'this Life, when notwith- 
ſtanding all the contrivances againſt them, they 
were upon the multiplying hand as to number (4n- 
creaſe being commonly the effects of perſecution) 
and in a better Eſtate than many other Reformed 
Churches at that day in other Countries, where 
they had formerly flouriſhed,as in Bohemia, Hunga- 
ria, Auſtria, all the Emperours Hereditary Coun- 
fries, beſide in Piemont, where they have of late 


Years (in all theſe Countries) been ſeverely _ 
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And now upon the whole, I cannot omit obſer. 
ving , that although the Papiſts do impudently 
charge the Reformed in France, with being di- 
ſturbers of publick Peace, and Enemies to the 
State, they were never the cauſe of any troubles, 
or ever riſe in Arms, except either for the juſt 
defence of their Princes, or for Liberty of Con- 
ſcience eſtabliſhed by Law, having been always 
faithful to their Country and Princes of the Blood, 
without attempting rebellious ſubverſion of the 
Government or remoyal of the Crown, as the 
Papiſts (upon ſlight diſcontents)) have frequently 
done, and had probably ſeveral times prevailed 
therein, had they not been prevented by the valour 
and loyalty of the Reformed. 
Secondly, That the Proud, Mercileſs,and Bloody 
Principles of the Papiſts, and their Biſhops, are ſo 
contrary to the meek and peaceable ſpirit, which 
our Saviour crowns with bleſſedneſs, as may well 
detect them of Antichriſtianiſm, and give ſuffici- 
ent caution unto all people freed from their Yoke 
to be jealous of them, whoſe doctrine and practice 
is breach of Faith and Maſlacres, or (according 
to the Prayer appointed by King Fames and Par- 
lament, for the Fifth of November ) whoſe Reli- 
gion is Rebellion, whoſe Faith is FaCtion, and 
whoſe practice is the Murthering of Souls and Bo- 
dies; which expreſſions were unhappily, as 1 ſup- 
poſe, forgot by our Biſhops, in their framing of 
our laſt Service-Book, 
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OF 


So much as is convenient to be 
publiſhed, of the moſt material 
Debates and Paſſages, in that 


pretended Parhament or Aſ- 


ſembly, Called by Richard 
Crommwel, and begun the 27 
January, an. 1658. 

HE over-ruling hand of Providence ha- 

l ving upon the third of September taken 

away the late Uſurper, whilſt he was in 
poſſeſſion of the Title of ProteCtor of the Com- 
mon-Wealth of &ngland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
his Son Richard was the next day, by the Council 
at Whitehall Proclaimed his Succelſlor. 

Richard (by the Authority thereof) did about 
three Months after, Iſſue out Writs for a Parlia- 
ment to begin the 27 of Zanuary following,and the 
people, who in their diffuſive condition, are Capa- 


ble only of obeying their Superiours, and not of 
diſputing 
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diſputing the Legality or Illegality of their Cor 
mands, made Choice of Members to ſerve in Par. 
liament, who according to their Summons Aſſem- 
bled upon the day appointed. 

Whea they were mer, the pretended Prote&tor 
ſent the Black Rod to let them know, that he 
was in the other Houſe (for ſo was that Aſſembly 
called, which was intended for the Houle of Lords, 
and under that name it is in this enſulng Narrative 
mentioned) and deſired to ſpeak to them there ; 
at which call, not above twelve or fifteen went 
out of the Houſe, though more that were not 
come in appeared before him; at which time, he 
made (beyond expectation) a very handſome 
Speech to them, exceeding that which followed 
by his Keeper of the Great Seal. 

Mr Chaloner (hute was that day choſen Speak. 
er, and after a Bill (left by the precedent Parlia- 
ment pnpaſled ) was (according to Cuſtom) read, 
the Houſe adjourned until the next day. 

Then a Gentleman was complained of, for at- 
fronting two Members, and he Ordered to be 
brought to the Bar of the Houſe by the Serjeant at 
Armes, A private Faſt to be held in the Houſe, 
and the perſons to perform the Duties of that 
Day were appointed ; and a Committee for Ele- 
ctions and Priviledges being Choſen, the Houſe 
Adjourned until the 31th of January, it being 
_ Cuſtomary, at the beginning of Parliaments, to 
give the Speaker a Day or two to ſettle his own 
Aﬀairs, to the end that he may the better aſter- 
wards attend the Service of the Houſe. 

The 31 of Fanuary theGentleman that affronted 
the Members, was (according to Order) brought 


to the Bar of the Houſe upon his Knees, and _ 
ls 
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his offkence Committed to the Tower, but in a few 
days, upon his ſubmiſſion, and at the Interceſſion 
of the Gentlemen abuſed he was releaſed. 

The firſt of February a Bill was brought in by 
one of the then Council, under pretence only of 
acknowledging the pretender to be ProteCtor, but 
with ſuch words couched in it, as had no leſs in 
them, than the admirtance of the then Chief Ma- 
giſtrate, and the perſons then ſitting in the other 
Houle, unto the full Power, Priviledge and Pre- 
rogative of the ancient Kings, and ancient Houſe 
of Lords, which the Court Party deſigned to have 
carried undiſcovered. 

The Bill was read without much difficnlty the 
firſt time, which incouraged thoſe of the Long 
Robe, related to the ſingle perſon, to preſs for 
the reading of it again the ſame day, to the end, 
that being the next day read the third time as was 
deſigned, it might then have paſſed into an ACt 
but 1n oppoſition to that, ſome who were more 
careful of the liberties of the people, than thoſe 
of the Long Robe ordinarily are, moved, that 
according to Rule, in Caſes of ſuch weight, it 
might be referred to a Grand Committee of the 
whole Houſe, and when that would not be gran- 
ted, that the ſecond reading of it might at leaſt 
be put oft for ſome days, and liberty given inthe 
interim to the Members, to take Copies of the 
Bill, that conſidering of the buſineſs, they might 
be the more prepared for the Debate ; which was 
yielded unto, and the ſeventh of February appoin- 
ted for the ſecond reading of it. 

The ſtate of Major General Overtons ſad and 
deplorable condition was given at the Door, and 
at the ſame time the Houſe was Petitioned by - 
| Silter 
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Siſter for a hearing of | him by the Parliament 
themſelves, which was readily granted, two 
Votes paſſing the ſame day in order to ir. 

Firſt, That his Keeper ſhonld with all ſpeed 

bring him, with the Cauſe of his Impriſonment, 
before the Parliament. 
- Secondly, That a Frigat ſhould forthwith be 
ſent to fetch him from [the Ifle of 7erſey, where 
he was then Priſoner. The Court at Whuehall was 
troubled at theſe Votes, but the Army having a 
tenderneſs for their Fellow Souidier, they durlt 
not oppoſe it, the Votes meeting in the Houſe 
with but tw6 Negatives to cach, fo that about ſix 
Weeks after, he was brought to the Bar of the 
Houſe by his Keeper, who produced no Anthority 
for his detainment, but a bare Command with- 
out any cauſe, expreſſed from the late Ufurper 
Oliver ; whereupon the Parliament Voted his Im- 
Priſonment Illegal and Unjuſt, for which there 
were theſe reaſons given upon the Debate. 

Firſt, Becauſe no Chiet Magiſtrate had never 
power to commit any perſon by his own Warrant, 
for that, as they ſaid, ſhould it be otherwiſe, the 
Subjects mught be without remedy in Caſe of 
wrong done them, which our Law ſuppoſeth Free- 
born Engliſh men cannot be. | 

Secondly, In that there was no cauſe for 
his Impriſonment expreſſed in the Warrant. - 

. Thirdly, Becauſe according to Law no Free- 
man can be baniſhed but by Act of Parliament, 
whereas ſending Priſoners to Jerſey, which was 
ſaid to be out of the reach of a Habeas Corpus, was 
adjudged a baniſhment contrary to Law, and 
therefore he was Voted to be releaſed from his Im- 


priſonment, without paying any Fees or __ 
| | c 
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The fifth of February a perſon who had fat in 
the Houſe ſome days, being found to be no Mem- 
ber, was for his offence therein Committed to 
Newgate, and not to the Tower, though accounted 
the Parliaments Priſon ; and that partiy, becauſe 
the Lieutenant, after the Examples of his Prede- 
cellors, exacted great Fees without any Autho- 
rity inLaw, which the Parliament intended to 
regulate and prevent for the future, as being a 
great grievance ; and partly for that upon inquiry, 
the Offender was found to be under ſome degree 
of diſtraftion, which made his Impriſonment not 
above a day or two. 

Upon the 7th of February (the day appointed) 
the Bill for Recognizing the Pretender, was read 
the! ſecond time, and the Debate begun; the 
Court Party pleaded the Inſtrument called the Pe- 
tition and Advice, made by one of Olzvers Parlia- 
ments, as the foundation of his Title, but the 
Country party denied it to be a Law, and that not 
only from the inconſiſtency, lameneſs , and in- 
ſufficiency of it, but alſo from the corrupt man- 
ner of procuring it, that Aſſembly that made it, 
being no Parliament but a Faction, in that the 
Members were never ſuffered to meet, but ſo ma- 
ny of them kept out by force, and that even by 
him that called them, as he judged would hinder 
the Execution of his will: belides, that at the 
Creation of the Monſter, there was of four hun- 
dred and ſixty Members which were choſen, but 
one hundred and four in the Houſe z whereof fifty 
one were againſt it, and but fifty three ſor it, 
among whom were Scotch and Iriſh Members, who 
had no right to ſit, but were Uſurpers in making 
Laws for England; ſhewing further, that if Pope 

Alexander 
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Alexander the fixth, Ceſar Borgtas, and their Ca- 
bal, had all laid their Heads together, they could 
not have framed a thing more dangerous and de- 
{trutive to the liberty of the people, than is the. 
Petition and Advice in ſeveral particulars, as in 
ſerling ſo great a Revenue upon the Pretender,that 
a frugal perſon might in a few Years heap up all 
the treaſure of the Nation in his own Coffers,and 
ſo bring the people to ſell him theic Land for mo- 
ney, as the Egyptians did theirs, in time of ſcar. 
city to Pharaoh for Corn; beſides,that in giving the 
Purſe of the People to the Chief Magiltrate, they 
give away all the ſecurity they have for their 
Rights and Liberties, becauſe having the Purſe, 
he hath power to raiſe what Forces he pleaſcth, 
and having that, all bounding him l1gnifies no 
more, than binding a Lyon with paper Chains. +: 

But the Court being reſolved of no lets than a 
Turkiſh Power, would ſuffer no ſtrength of rea- 
ſon to prevail with them, to the making the Peti- 
rion and Advice Unauthentick; but as it had 
force for its original, fo it mult have the fame 
in theallowance of it for a good Law ; which pro- 
voked the Country party to demand a proof of 
. the purſuance of that Law, in the Pretenders 
Election, and that his Deſignation was according 
to the direCtions of it. 

Bnt though this was preſſed by perſons of great 
Abilities, never any anſwer was gtven to it, the 
Court party knowing that by the ſtrength of therr 
Members they could over-rule the ſtrength of rea- 
{on; but thoſe for the Country, taking the others 
ſilence in the point of proving the Deſignation, to 
be a granting that there was none at ail, argued, 


that if the EleQtion of Richard was void , _ 
that 
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that Providence had prevented the Uſurper Olwver 
of keeping to the Petition and Advice, in appoint- 
ing during his Life his Succeſſor; the Law was 
thereby fallen to the ground, and all Government 
reverted to its original the people, who ought by 
their Repreſentatives Aſſembled in Parliament to 
beſtow it as they ſhould think fit, which would 
then have been readily given by moſt of thoſe then 
preſent, to the Gentleman in poſſeſſion , if he 
and his Party would upon thoſe terms have ac- 
cepted of it, as they refuſed it, leſt by owning 
the Parliament to be the Creator of the Govern- 
ment they ſhould own a power in them to deſtroy 
their own Creature when they pleaſed, which they 
were not for in Cromwels Caſe, though ſome of 
them had made the ſame thing the ground of their 
hghting in another Caſe. 

This Debate, no man ſpeaking twice to the 
matter, held eight whole dayes ſucceſſively, in 
which time, great excellency and good affections 
appeared in ſeveral Gentlemen, in their Speeches 
for the good of the Nation, yet the beſt they 
could bring this Debate unto, was to conclude 
with the two following Votes, as previous to the 
Commitment of the Bull. 


| Monaay 14. Feb. 1658. 

Reſolved, that it be part of this Bill, to Re- 
cognize and declare his Highneſs Richard Lord 
Protector, to be Lord Protector and Chief Magi- 
ſtrate of the Common. Wealth of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and the Dominion and Territo- 
ries thereunto belonging. : | 

Reſolved, that before this Bill be Committed, 
this Houſe dodeclare ſuch additignal Clauſesto be 

4 part 
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part of this Bill, as may bound the Power of the 
Chief Magiſtrate, and fully ſecure the Rights and 
Priviledges of the Parliament, and Liberties and 
Rizhts of the People ; and that neither this, nor 
any other previous Vote, that is or ſhall be paſ: 
ſed in order to this Bill, is or ſhall be of force or 
binding unto the People, until the whole Bill be 
aſled. 

, This laſt previous Vote paſſed the Houſe with- 
out any Negative, mote tian that of the Secretary 
of State; but the Courtiers no ſooner knew the 
ſenſe of Whitehall upon it, than from that time 
forward, they owned themſelves ſuch {laviſh Exe- 
cutioners of the Pretenders Will and Luſt, that 
they never appeared in the leaſt for the making 
good one word of it, though ſo neceſlary at that 
time for the good of the Nation. 

During this Debate ſeveral Complaints were 
made reflefting upon the Court deſigns ; as firſt, 
that the Aſſizes without Preſident (upon no grea- 
ter occalion) were put off to the common wrong 
of the whole Nation, and therefore to the end 
that the people might receive no prejndice by 
the ſitting of the Parliament (as the Courtiers 
were {uſpeCted to deſign, to the end to make them 
out of love with Parliaments) it was deſired,that 
the Pretender might be moved to Command-the 
carrying on of the Aſſizes; but the Courtiers be- 
ing reſolved not to loſe ſo conſiderable a part of 
tacir ſtrength as the Lawyers, they would have 
the whole Nation to ſuffer in the want of Jultice, 
_— than they world want one of their Mem- 

CIS, 

Secondly, That Whitehall had writ eighty Let- 
te:s for- the making Mcmbers of Parliament, 
many 
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many of which had had their effet. That Mr How- 
ard a Papiſt, had boaſted, that at the inſtance of 
the Pretender and his Secretary, he had fent 
twenty Members to Parliament. That ſeveral 
Tables were kept at Whitehall at the Charge of 
the publick, on purpoſe to debauch Members by 
great entertainments ,. all which were acknow- 
ledged and declared to be againſt the Orders of 
the Houſe ; and further, that it is ſo, for any Mem- 
ber, not a menial Servant, to do ſo much as to 
go to Whitehall during the fitting of the Parli 
ment. | 

After this the Secretary gave an account \ 
Foreign Aﬀairs, acquainting the Houle with a 
great fum that was needtul, for defraying the 
Naval expences for this next Summer, which gave 
occaſion to the Country Party, to bring on in be- 
half of the publick, a Debate concerning the 
Navy, wherein arguing, that as the Navy is part 
of the Militia, and the Militia the then right of 
the people Aſſembled in Parliament, and that 
without the Militia the Parliament could not 
make good their promiſes to the people,in bound- 
ing the Power of the Chief Magiſtrate, moved, 
that the Houſe would appoint certain Commiſſ- 
oners for management of the Naval Forces. 

The Debate for ſetting forth a very conſidera- 
ble Fleet to Sea, for the honour and defence of 
the Common- Wealth and Commerce, held not 
long, the thing being readily agreed unto by all 
partics, but who ſhould manage the Fleet was a 
Debate of ſeveral dayes, and at laſt carried with 
a ſtrong hand by the Courtiers, that the Pre- 
tender ſhould have the diſpoſal of it; all that the 
Country Party could get _— the queſtion —_ 

2 that 
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that the making Pcace and War ſhould be reſerved 
unto the Parliament. 

Mr Portman a Prifoner in the Tower, was upon 
his Pctition brought before the Houſe, with the 
Cauſe of his Impriſonment, the Wartant to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower for apprehending him 
was prouuccd, and being only from the Uturper 
Oliver, in tieſe words, (viz.) 

Sir, 1 deſire you to ſeize Major General Harriſon, 
Mr Carew, M* Portman, Cc. do ut ſpeedily, and 
you ſhall have a Warrant aſter you have done. The 
Parliament Voted his [mpriſoament lllegal, Un- 
juit,, and Tyrannical, and freed him out of Priſon 
without paying Fees or Charges. 

This Vote troubled the Couctiers very much, 
ſome of them out of zeal to the reputation of 
their [dol (the deceaſed Uſurper) oppoling it 
with tears; but ſeveral other Complaints of a 
higher nature, as for baniſhments, and ſelling of 
Gentlemen to the Barbadoes came before the 
LHlouſe, wherein they were hindred the doing of 
any thing, for prevention of the like in the fu- 
tuce, by their ſudden diſſolution, though an emi- 
nent Serjeant at Law was ordered to bring 1n a 
Bill for that purpoſe, - 

The accounts of the Common- Wealth was cal- 
led for, and a Committee appointed to examine 
tem , and report the State of them to' the 
Houle, | 

The Houſe was called upon by the Country 
Party; to make good their Vote, for bounding 
the Power of the Chief Magiſtrate, ſecuring the 
Rights, Liberties, and Priviledges of the Parlia- 
rent and People, and that as they had filled the 


hearts of all mea with joy, in hopes of _— 


\ 
| 
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their Rights aſcertain'd, ſo it was moved, that 
they might not render themſelves Juglers, in pro- 
miling what they never intended to perform ;, but 
to take the ſeveral parts of the previous Vote in- 
to conſideration ; and as bounding the Chief Ma 
giſtcate is firſt in order, ſoto begin with it. Yet 
{ſuch was the dilingenuity of the Court Party, be- 
ing made upof Houſhold Servants, Ofhcers, Suir- 
ers for Ofhces, Lawyers (the corrupt part of 
whoſe Trade cannot be maintained but by a cor- 
rupt Government) Scotch and Triſh Members, cho. 
ſen by the Pretenders Intereſt, that no arguments 
of honour or honeſty could ingage them to be 
jaithſul to their Country ; ſuch as were molt op:n 
confeſling plainly, that they were ſo far from 
bounding the Chief Magiſtrate, that they deſired 
-to give him as much Power, as any King or Prince 
of Ergland ever had ; but others more prudent, 
waved bounding of the Chiet Magiſtrate, under 
pretence of firſt ſetling the Conſtitution of the 
Government, and ſo leaving the other diſpute, 
and falling upon the Debate of that, afrer ſome 
days ſpent in it, it was at Jaſt Voted, that it 
ſhould be part of the Bill for Recognizing the Pro. 
tector, to declare the Parliament to conliſt of two 
Houſes, 

After this the Houſe was again put in mind of 
their duty to the people, and urged to fall upon 
bounding of the Power of the Chief Magiſtrate, 
which as it was firſt in order, ſo ought to have 
been firſt in Debate, but the Courtiers command- 
ing all by the ſtrength of their Members, waved 
the Chief Magiſtrate, and fell upon the Conlti- 
tution of the other Houſe, in which ſome dayes 
were ſpent in diſputes betwixt the new and old 

Z 3 Royalilts, 
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Royaliſts, the Common-Wealth men remaining 
ſilent,to ſee what the ſtrength of the others brains 
would produce; the firſt was for the new Created 
Lords with a mixture of the old, upon ſuch limi. 
tations as they might not overtop the new ; the 
other for the old Lords with a mixture of the 
new, and for the full Priviledges of the ancient 
Houſe of Peers ; but after it appeared, that they 
could not make any thing of the Debate, neither 
' of the parties daring to truſt the other, the third 
Party fell in, and ſhewed, that where the Cauſc is 
taken away the effect muſt ceaſe ; and that as the 
Houſe of Lords had antiently a natural Right to 
a ſuperiour Juriſdiction, in that their Propricty 
was then three parts of four if not more of the 
whole Nation; ſo it is now more natural for the 
Commons to have that Superiority, their propor- 
tion of propriety being now near ninety parts of 
a hundred, as by the ſale of the Kings, Biſhops, 
Deans and Chapters, with Delinquents Eſtates, 
it might be Calculated , and therefore moycd , 
that if they would have another Houſe, it might 
be ſo bounded, as might ſuit with the peoples In- 
tereſt, whereupon they proceeded to the Debate 
of the bounds and powers of the Members ſit- 
ting in the other Houſe of Parliament, in which 
ſome days were ſpent, beginnin 
Firſt, With making them Members but forLife. 
Secondly, With proving that the ancient Houle 
of Lords had no Judicial Power over Common- 
ers, nor other Juriſdiction than in matters con- 
cerning their own Priyiledges, in Impeachments 
brought to them by the Houſe of Commons, and 
in Writs of Error, more power being inconſiſtent 
with the Common Law, which is againſt =_ 
itary 
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ditary Judges; for that the Lord of a Mannor by 
theCommon Law,cannot confer theStewardikip of 
his Courts, upon any perſon for him and his Heirs 
Male for ever. Thirdly, With having the Mem- 
bers which ſhould be called' to the other Houle, 
firſt allowed and approved of by the Commons 
in Parliament before they be ſuffered to ſit. And 
Fourthly, In their having Negatives but in ſome 
matters,and not in all. But after much time ſpent 
upon this ſubject, the Courtiers being the ſtrong- 
cr party, they moſt diſiggenuonſly laid all alide, 
and inſtead of bounding and approving of the 
other Houſe, the bare queſtion was brought on 
foot, whether the Members ſitting in the other 
Houſe, as then Conſtituted, ſhould be tranſacted 
with or no, thereby to let them at once into the 
full priviledges of the ancient Lords: and to make 
it paſs the ſmoothlier, a plauſible Claule to fave 
the Rights of the ancient Peers was added by the 
Courtiers, which they did only thercby to gain 
the old Royal Party, to join with them in that 
Vote, and not with any intent to lct in the old 
Lords, they afterwards confeſling, that the Rights 
of the ancient Peers could be nothing, fo long as 
the Act for taking of them away was in being and 
Unrepealed. 

Againſt ating with the Members ſitting in the 
other Houſe, as then Conltituted, was alledged 
the inconſiſtency of it with the Rights and Li 
berties of the people, which they had ſworn to 
maintain, as, 

Firſt, Becauſe they were molt of them depen- 
dants upon the ſingle perſon, by way of Sallaries 
or Offices, and ſo conſequently his Mercenaries 
or Journeymen, 

Z 4 Secondly, 
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Secondly, For that the Militia both by Sea and 
Land was in the hands of the perſons then ſir- 
ting in that Houſe. 

Thirdly, That all the Chief Judges were Mem. 
bers, as the threeKeepers of the Great Seal, the 
two Chief Juſtices, the Maſter of the Rolls ; and 
that itmight well be thought, that the Lord Chief 
Baron would afterwards be accounted as worthy 
to be one as the reſt,andthen the people in all Caſes 
of Appeals, could do no more than appeal from 
the Judges in Weſtminſter-Hall, to the ſame per- 
ſons ſitting in Parliament z and that the Chief.Ju. 
dicature being in that Houſe, and having the Mi. 
litia to maintain it, that Houſe would have it in 
their Power to oppreſs the Commons as they 
pleaſed, and they left without remedy, 

Fourthly, That all the Privy-Council, the Chief 
Tudges, and general Officers, both by Sea and 
Land, being Members of the other Houſe ; the 
Lawyers and Officers enjoying Offices of profit 
(of whom the Body. of the Houſe of Commons 
would be made) would be the Creatures of the 
other Houſe, and ſo make the Houſe of Commons 
ro be no better than Janizaries, and Executioners 
of the will and pleaſure of thoſe of the other 
Houle. But notwithſtanding theſe,and many more 
excellent Arguments, incomparably preſſed by 
perſons of great Vertue and Abilities, the ſervile 
and mercenaryCourt Party would not be prevailed 
with, to bound and approve the Members fitting 
inthe other Houſe, before they put it to the Vote 
forqgranſaCtting with them, which made the Coun- 
try Party immediately, as the queſtion was com- 
ing on, to except againſt the Conſtitution of the 
Houſe, as having ſixty perſons 1n it ſent by -_ 
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Land and Jreland, which had no Right nor Title 
to lit > which they brought in Debate to gain 
time, as being afraid to adventure the queſtion 
for tranſacting with the other Houſe , without 
firſt bounding and approving the Members of that 
Houle. | 
With this new ſtarted exception (which after- 
wards held fourteen days Debate) the Houſe riſe, 
and the next. day Mr Chute (their worthy and im- 
partial Speaker) finding himſelf indiſpoſed, and 
tired out with long Drbates and late ſitting, defſi- 
red to be diſmiſſed the Service ; but the Houſe 
havinga great value for him, would not accept 
of his Reſignation, but diſpenſed with his atten- 
dance until he ſhould recover his health, by with- 
drawing into the Country or otherwiſe as he 
ſhould think fit, and to ſupply his place in the 
mean time, M*- Longe, Recorder of London, was 
made Choice of. But-it pleaſed God to put a pe- 
riod to the days of both theſe Speakers before the 
end of the Parliament, taking away the latter 
firſt, in whoſe room as ſtill ſupplying Mr {hutes 
place, was Elefted M- Bamfield, M*" Chute being 
yet living, though he lived not to come any more 
unto the Houſe, 
' The Debate concerning the Scorch and Iriſh 
Members came on, which run ſeveral ways; the 
Courtiers after they found the want of Law, made 
prudence their refuge, arguing, that for the ob- 
liging the Scatch and Iriſh Nations their Members 
ought to be admitted; to which was anſwered, 
that nothing could be more provoking to thoſe 
two Nations, than fraudulently to give them the 
name of having Members in Parliament, when 1n 
truth by their late Eleftions, they had few or 
none, 
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none, moſt of them being Choſen at Whitehal, 
whereof ſome had hardly been ever nearer Scot- 
land than Grayes-Inn. But beſide this anſwer tothe 
Courtiers Argument of Prudence, the Country 
Party argued againſt their ſitting, as having no 
legal Title or Right to fit, and that without keep. 
ing to legal Rules, foundations could not be main- 
tained, for that otherwiſe, thoſe that ſent ſixty 
now might ſend three hundred next time, and fo 
make Parliaments of ſuch number and temper, 
as ſuited beſt with their deſigns; and therefore 
moved, that the Members of both Nations might 
withdraw, and be after (if a way could be found 
out for it) broughtin more legally. | 

But the Courtiers knowing, that there would 
be want of Law inthe introducing of them if they 
ſhould withdraw, would not canſent thereunto ; 
for being reſolved not to part with any of their 
ſtrength (though after they had ſerved themſelves 
of them, they intended to have caſt them off ) 
would have nothing to do with Law or Right; 
but whercas the queſtion ſhould have been, whe- 
. ther the Scorch and Iriſh Members had any legal 
Right to ſit, the words Legal Right were by a 
previous Vote thrown out, which then cauſed 
the Country Party (for preventing the main que-' 
ſtion) to except againſt the whole Conſtitution of 
the Parliament, as (according to the Courtiers 
own Law) illegal, for that in calling of it, they 
ought cither to have kept to the ancient Law of 
Enoland, or to their own new Law (the Petition 
and Advice) But to the old Law, in ſetting up of 
Richard they could not keep, that affording them 
no Authority, and therefore as to his Election, 


they made the Petition and Advice their refuge, 
- bu 
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but durſt not truſt to it in calling of the Parlia- 
ment, becauſe that placing the EleCtions of Eng- 
land molt in the Counties where the Court could 
not rely upon getting in their Creatures, they 
had for the Engliſh Elections recourſe to the old 
way of Burroughs z ſo that the Members for 
England had the old Law for their foundation, and 
the Pretcnder for himſelf, and his Scotch and Iriſh 
Members, a new Law (v:z ) the Petition and 
Advice. 

The firſt being Choſen after the ancient way of 
Eneland, and the latter after a new way. But Rech- 
ard pretending to be Protector by a new Law, had 
no power to call a Parliament otherwiſe than ac- 
cording to that Law by which he pretended to be 
Protegtor. For the Title of ProteCtor, and the 
Conſtitntion of Parliaments, were by the Petition 
and Advice made Relatives, which could not be 
ſeparated ; ſo that conſequently, the Members for 
England not being called by that Law, by which 
he derived his power that called them, they were 
not according to the Ufurpers own Law, either 
legal Members or a Parliament. For admitting 
the Petition and Advice to be a Law, then the 
ancient way of Eleftions was out of Doors, and 
if no Law, then Richards ProteCtorſhip, and the 
right of the Scorch and Iriſþ Members were out 
of Doors. But although all this, and much more 
was ſufficiently argued, to prevent the queſtion 
and prove the illegality of the Parliament, yet 
the queſtion was at laſt brought barely on, whe- 
ther the Scotch and Iriſþ Mcmbers ſhould fit or 
not ; and by the help of their own Votes (who 
were, contrary to Common Juſtice and right rea- 
ſon, ſuffered to Voie in their own Caſe) it ou 
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carried in the affirmative, that they ſhould ſit in 
Parliament, 

- Aﬀer this, the main queſtion for tranſating 
with the other Houſe, before bounded or appro. 
ved (which had been interrupted by the Debate 
' about the Scorch and Irsſþ Members) came on 

again. It was endeavoured to get theſe words 

into the queſtion, (viz.) The Members being firſt 
bounded and approved of. But they were thrown out 
by a Vote, and the bare queſtion put, whether 
they ſhould be tranſacted with or no, as then 

Conſtituted ; all that the Country Party could 

get into the queſtion , being, to tranſact with 

them during this preſent Parliament. And then by 
the help of the Scorch and Iriſh Votes (by whoſe 
number all queſtions were carried in favour of the 

Court) it was reſolved, to tranſact with the per- 

ſons then ſitting in the other Houſe of Parliament 

during this preſent Parliament. 

The report of the Committee concerning the 
accounts of the Common- Wealth was brought 
in; by it appeared much bad Husbandry, and ill 
Government in the laſt five Years; ſeveral Ofh- 
ces being Created to ſerve perſons and make 
Creatures, without having therein any eye to 
the publick ; in ſo much, that whereas at Cromwels 
Uſurpation (reckoning the ready money in Caſh, 
the Armies paid ſome. Months in advance, and 
ſtores newly laid in) he ſound (all Debts allowed 
for) ſeven hundred thouſand pounds (at leaſt) 
before-hand, he was now -(or at leaſt would be 
before any money could be raiſed) according to 
Mr Secretaries Calculation, two Millions in Debt, 
ſo greatly Chargeable had his7Famaica Expedition, 
and joining with France againſt Dunkirk been, Bot 
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It is to be preſumed, that the Debt was made grea- 
tcr than 1t really was, aFa means to get the more 
money from the Parliament, not conſidering that 
their Argument from the greatneſs of the Debt 
. for getting ſupplies, rendred the Government the 
more obnox1ous. 

A publick Faſt throughout the Nation was Vo- 
ted, and a Declaration for the fame ordered to be 
brought in, in the names only of Richard and 
the Commons ; but the Court Party, to the end 
to ingage the tranſacting with the other Houſe, 
brought in the Declaration in the form of a Bill, 
to be made into an Act, which cauſed the expence 
of ſome days, in debating in what manner and 
form to fend it to the other Houle, for that the 
firſt tranſation would be the Rule for the future, 
and in order thereunto it was Voted, 

Firſt, That the Commons would not ſhew the 
other Houſe any other reſpect than they ſhould 
ſhew to them. 

Secondly, That they would ſend Members of 
their own to the other Houſe, and that they 
would receive no Meſſage from them,. but what 
ſhould be brought to them by ſome of their own 
number; and this was all the Votes of publick 
concern, that was carried by the Country Party, 
during the ſitting of this Parliament ; and yet the 
Courtiers, after they had Conſulted with White- 
ball, were reſolved to have unvoted, and made it 
null and void, as envying the Commons ſo much 

Equality with their new made Nobility. 
After paſſing of this Bill, and nomination of 
the perſons to carry it to the other Houſe, it came 
under Debate, what Ceremony the Mcflenger 
ſhould uſe at his approach to the other Houle, _ 
what 
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what Title to give them. Mr Speaker, My Lord 
Commiſſioner, and my Lords and Gentlemen were 
all ſeverally ſpoken to, but none agreed upon, the 
Courtiers haſte being ſuch, as would not let them 
ſtay the end of the Debate, but the perſon appoin- 
ted to carry this Bill (for the Faſt) to the other 
Houſe, going away before the Houſe came to any 
reſolution, was by his own Party adviſed, to give 
them no title at all, which directions he followed, 
and ſo left the Bill with them, which -was never 
returned. R 
During this Debate, ſome exceptions being ta- 
ken at the unequal carriage of an eminent Mem- 
ber, he was acculcd of having had Conference at 
Whitehall with the Pretender, as that which was 
contrary to the Orders of the Houſe. This Charge 
put the Houſe into a great heat, ſome taking part 
with him, as others againſt him; and as the 
Courtiers were not only molt in number, but alſo 
beſt at bawling, ſo they made the greateſt noiſe, 
until they obſerved undeniable truth in the thing, 
and then, as the Party Charging was ſatisfied with 
giving a ſharp reproof, ſo the Courtiers were 
glad to have it die. k 
Some deficiency was obſerved by the Court, 
in the Acts for forcing the payment of the Ex- 
ciſe, and therefore a Bill was brought in by one 
of that Party, under a ſpecious pretence of ſet- 
ling it, but for ſuch a certain number of Years as 
the Parliament ſhould agree upon, whereas it was 
then perpetual. 
This Bill after long Debate, was by the Coun- 
try Party laid aſide, and a Declaration brought . 
in by them to injoin the payment of the Exciſe 
during the ſitting of the Parliament z owning 
clearly 
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clearly and openly their deſign in it tobe, that if 
the Laws were not good, the aſcertaining the 


Excile no longer than during the Parliament, 


would put a neceſlity upon the Chief Magiſtrate 
to let the Parliament ſit, until they had done ſome 
good for the free-born People of England (for 
ſuch was the appellation then uſed) and if they 
were good, the Declaration did not prejudice 
them, but as' the Country Party laid aſide the 
Courtiers Bill, ſo they laid aſide the Countries 
Dt claration. : 

The Parliament fell again upon the accounts of 
the Common-Wealth,conſidering bow to retrench 
the Charges of the Government, bringing the 
disburſements not to exceed the income, raiſe 
preſent money for the Army by the Arrears ow- 
ing the State, and other ways (if poſſible) with- 
out laying any new Tax upon the people, which 
the Country Party would fain have had, but in this 
they were interrupted by the Courtiers, who 
brought on foot, Firſt, To Vote all the Officers of 
the Army to repair to their ſeveral Charges. Se- 
condly, That they ſhould not hold any meetings 
, during the ſitting of the Parliament, but with con- 
ſent of both Houſes and the Pretender. Thirdly, 
That none ſhould be in Office, but ſuch as would 
ſubſcribe, not to interrupt either Houſe of Parlia- 
ment in their Debates, &c. 

Theſe Votes were ſent to the other Houſe, 
where they remained unreturned. The next day 
the accounts were a third time fallen upon, but 
interrupted again by the Courtiers, who brought 
on foot the queſtion where the right of the Mi- 
litia reſided, with a deſign, Firſt, To Vote it in 
the Pretender and both Houſes of NEE 
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And ſecondly, To Vote the Pretender General» 
knowing that in ſuch Caſe, the Parliaments Inter- 
eſt in it, evenduring their ſitting, would have lig- 
nified nothing, and after they were diſlolved, 
would fall naturally to the Protector ſolely, becauſe 
no other power pretending to It would be in be. 
ing; but in this buſineſs they could not come to 
# a queſtion that Night, though ſtriven hard for 
by the Court Party, who was ſo eager upon it, 
that when it was deſired, that they would but 
Conſult the Declarations of the Long Parliament, 
and the Kings Conceſſions thereupon concerning 
the Militia, that fo they might not raſhly give 
away from the people, what the King had gran- 
ted to be their right, they would not 1indure the 
reading of them , leſt they could not for ſhame 
inthrall the people after their eyes were opened, 
which they were reſolved blindfolded to do. 

The next day, being the 22th of April, the 
Black Rod came to theDoor demanding entrance, 
the Serjeant at Armes, who ſhould have done no 
more than acquainted the Houſe that ſuch a Mz1- 
ſenger was at the Door, acquainted them with 
his Meſſage (viz.) that by Order of the Preten- 
der, the Speaker of the other Houſe, ſent to the 
Houſe of Commons, to come with their Speaker 
to the Pretender and them in the other Houſe ; 
which the Commons received generally with 
great indignation and ſcorn, ſome aſſerting with 
height and paſſion enough, that they were the 
Upper Houſe ; and fo without receiving the Mel: 
ſenger, the Houſe Adjourned until Monday the 
25 of April, but the next day the pretended Pro- 
tector diſſolved the pretended Parliament by Pro- 
clamation. 

'This 
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This is a brief Relation of the moſt material 
Debates of .this pretended Parliament , many 
private, and ſome publick buſineſs of leſſer con- 
cernment being omitted. And now upon the 
whole it may be obſerved, 

Firſt, That though the Courtiers when ever 
they could bring a queſtion to the Vote, they had 
the Command of it; yet ſuch were the great Abi- 
lities of the Country Party, that even by the 
ſtrength of their parts and reaſon, they did for 
three Months together keep the Courtiers from 
ſetting the ſtamp of Parliament upon any thing, 
to the prejudice of the Nation. 

Secondly, That all that Richard had to pretend 
to for his Proteftorſhip, was a Proclamation ſigned 
by ſome of his Friends , Proclaiming him Prote- 
for, his Parliament, or rather the Aſſembly of 
the people called together in his name, having 
added nothing to his pretence, not having in the 
lealt tranſafted with him ," and his Fathers De- 
{ignation not being proved, his Title to the Go- 
vernment, according to his own Law, fell to the 
grourid. Ms | 

Thirdly, That as the Court had by the advan- 
tages that follow the Authority of the Chief Ma- 
giltrate ſo packed the Parliament, that the over- 


. ruling Vote was at their Command ; ſo the per- 


ſons of that Party were moſt of them of ſuch 
ſervile and ſelfiſh Principles, that they knew no 
Intereſt but that of the ſingle perſon and their 
Own. 

Fourthly,Thatall that the Country Party could 
do (though they ſhewed ſuch Abilities, Induſtry, 
and Aﬀections to their Country, as is worthy for 
ever to be remembred) was to keep off _— 

Aa or 
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for a ſmall time (in hopes that God would ſend 
deliverance) without power of doing any more 
good , than in ſometimes getting a qualifying 
word into a queſtion : For had the Parliament 
ſat longer , the Country Party could not have 
preſerved theLiberties of the Nation many Weeks 
more from the ruine that the Courtiers had de- 
ſigned ; and therefore the Diſſolution of them 
may well be looked upon as a great delive- 
rance, 

Fifthly and Laſtly, That as formerly in other 
Countries ſeveral Intereſts have been deſtroyed by 
their ſeveral endeavonrs to maintain the corropt 
part of their reſpective Intereſts; ſo the downfal 
of this new Monarch proceeded from the ſame 
Cauſe. For would a moderate Power have fa- 
tisfied his Party, it had for the preſent been rea- 


dily given, thoſe for the Country being fo low 
in their hopes, that they would have been glad 
of any indifferent terms for the good people of 
this Nation, for whom many and deep Pits have 
been digged ; but the Lord hath, and 1 hopeever 
will deliver them out of all. 


Books Sold by John Wickins 
at the White Hart over 
againſt S' Dunſtans Church 
in Fleetitreer. 


Oyal Pharmacopeia , Galenical and Chy- 
mical, according to the Practice of the 


WU. moſt eminent and learned Phyſicians of 
France, and publiſhed with their ſeveral appro- 
bations. By Moſes Charras, the Kings Operator in 
his Royal Garden of Plants. Faithfully Engliſhed. 
Illuſtrated with ſeveral Copper Plates. Fol. 

Refuſcitatio ; or, Bringing into publick Light 
ſeveral Pieces of the Works, Civil, Hiſtorical, 
Philoſophical, and Theological, hitherto ſleeping, 
of the Right Honourable Francis Bacon, Baron of 
Verulam, Viſcount Saint Albans, In two Parts, 
The Third Edition. According to the beſt cor- 
rected Copies, together with his Lordſhip's Life, 
By Wilkam Rawlegb, D. D. his Lordſhips Chap» 
lain, and lately his Majeſties Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary. Fol. 

The Hiſtory of the Afﬀairs of Europe in this Pre- 
ſent Age ; but more particularly of the Republick 
of Venice. Written in Italian by Battiſta Nam, 
Cavalier, and Procurator of St, Mark, Engliſhed 
by Sir Robert Honywood. Fol. 

The Hiſtory of Barbados, S* Chriſtophers, Mevii, 
St Vincent, eAntego, Martimco, Monſerrat, and the 
reſt of the Caribby Iſlands, in all 28. In Two 

Aa2 Books. 


Books Sold by John Wickins. 


Books. The Firſt containing the Natural, the S$e- 
"cond the Moral Hiſtory of thoſe Iſlands, Illy- 
ftrated with ſeveral Pieces of Sculpture, repre- 
ſenting the moſt conſiderable Rarities therein de- 
ſcribed. Fol. 

The Chirurgions Stere-houſe , furniſhed with 
forty three Tables cut in Braſs, in which are all 
ſorts of Inſtruments, both Ancient and Modern 
uſeful to the performance of all Manual Ope- 
rations, with an exact Deſcription of every In- 
ſtrument, together with an hundred choice Ob- 
ſervations of famous Cures performed, with the 
Indexes. Firſt, Of the Inſtruments. Secondly, 
Of Cures performed ; And, Thirdly, Of things 
remarkable. Written by Foehannes Scultetns , a 
famous Phyſician and Chirurgion of Ulme in 
Suevea. Octavo. ; 

The Memoirs of Philip de Comines, Lord of Ar- 
genton, Containing the Hiſtory of Lewes XI. and 
Charles VIII. Rings of France; with the moſt re- 
markable Occurrences in their particular Reigns, 
from the Year 1464. to 1498. Reviſed and cor- 
rected from divers Manuſcripts and ancient Im- 
preſſions. By Denis Godefroy, Councellour and Hi- 
.ſtoriographer to the French King, and from his 
new FEflition of it Printed at Pars, faithfully tran- 
ſlated into Engliſh, Ofave. 

The Hiſtory of the Preſent State of the Otto- 
man Empire; Containing the Maxims of the Tur- 
kiſh Polity, the moſt material Points of the Maho- 
metan Religion, their SeCts and Hereſjes, their Co- 
vents and Religious Votaries, their Military Di- 
ſcipline ; with an exact Computation of their For- 
ces both by Land and Sea, Illuſtrated with divers 


Pieces of Sculpture, repreſenting the variety of 
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Books-Sold by Tohn Wickins. 
Habits amongſt the Turks. In Three Books. By 
Paul Rycant Eſq;, In Oftavo. 

The Hiſtory of France, under the Miniſtry of 
Cardinal Mazarine; Containing all the remarka-. 
ble and curious Paſſages in the Government of that 
State, from the Death of King Lewis X[II. which 
happened in the Year 164.3, to the Death of the 
Cardinal, which was in the Year 1664. Done in- 
to Engliſh by Chriſtopher Waſe. Oitavo. 

The Hiſtory of the twelve Ceſars, Emperours 
of Rome, Written in Latine by Cains Suetomius 
Tranquillus, Newly tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
Illuſtrated with all their Heads in Copper Plates, 
Octavo. ; 

A Relation of three Embaſſies from his Sacred 
Majeſty Charles II. to the Great Duke of Muſcovy, 
the King of Sweden, and the King of Denmark. 
Performed by the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Carliſle, in the Year 1663 and 1664. Written by 
an Attendant on the Embaſſies, and publiſhed wit 
his Lordſhips Approbation. Oftavo. 

The Art of Chymiltry as it is now practiſed. 
Written in French by P. Thibaut, Chymilt to the 
French King. And now tranſlated into Engliſh by 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. Octave. 

The Annalsof Love; Containing ſecret Hiſto. 
ries of the Amours of divers Princes Courts, Plea- 
ſantly related. In Of avo. 

The Loves of ſundry Philoſophers, and other 
Great Men, Tranſlated out of French. Of ave. 

The Voyage of Jtaly; or, a Compleat Jour- 
ney through Jraly. In two Parts. With the Cha- 
raCter of the People, and the deſcription of the 
Chief Towns, Churches, Monaſteries, Tombs, 
Libraries, Palaces, Villa's, Gardens, Pictures, Sta- 
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Books Sold by Jqhe Wiekins. 
tyes and Antiquities, As alſo of the Intereſt, Go- 
yernment, Riches, Force, &s. of all the- Princes, 
with Inſtruftions concerning Trayel. By Richard 
Lafſels, Gent. who travelled through 7raly five 
times, as Tutor to ſeveral of the Engliſh Nobility 
and Gentry. Daod. 

The Preſent State of Holland, Ducd. 

The Art of Complaiſance ; or, the Means to 
oblige in Converſation. Duod, 

The Preſent State of raly. Duod. 

\ The Hiſtory of the Siege of Rochel, together 
with the Edit of Nantes. Oftavo. 

Rules of Health. By Sanforins. Duod, 
Temperate Man. By Leſſius.. Duod. 

' The Compleat.Gentleman ; or, Directions for 
the Edncation of Youth, as to their Breeding at 
Home, and travelling Abroad. By F. Gaihard, 
Gent. who hath been Tutor abroad to ſeycral of 
the Nobility and Gentry. Oftavo. 
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